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CHAPTER I. 


THE DIE IS CAST. 

Katioltne Accepts an Engagement at St. Peteesbttrg and 
Leaves Beelin — ^The Joueney to Riga — ^A Shoet Engage- 
ment AND A Beildiant Sdccess — On TO St. Peteesbdeg 

A Fatigding Reception — Wheels Within Wheels — 
First Appeaeance — A Haed-eaened Yiotoet — A Hovel 
Ending to Romeo and Juliet — Good-bye to St. Petees- 
BUEG — Beelin Once More — Prince Leopold Reappears 
ON THE Scene — He Pays His Respects to Kaeoline and 
Her Mother — Fiest Impressions — The Prince Pbopobes 
— Kaeoline Goes to Kobueg at Bts Request — ^Baeon 
Stockmar and Business — The Duchess Luise — The 
Peince Receives Kaeoline at Fulbach — She Returns to 
Berlin — Doubts — Renounces the Stage and Leaves 
Berlin — The Decisive Step is Taben. 

My various evil experiences in Berlin witli Prince 
August of Prussia, Mdme, Kracau, and' at last with 
“Count” Samoilow, which had become widely known, 
and which gave an only too welcome opportunity to 
my enviers and rivals, especially to Pnnce August and 
my colleague Mdme. Stich and her followers, to under- 
YOL. n. B 
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mine my reputation, made it rather desirable for me to 
change the scene of my theatrical aotivity 

Two other causes helped to dnre me from Berlin- 
The old objectionable privilege of semonty at the 
Berlin oourtrstage so rarely allowed a good or oon- 
genial part to faU to my lot — at best those very youth- 
ful ones for which Mdme Stioh, Mdme TJngelmann, 
and Mdme Devnent-Eomiteoh had become absolutely 
■ufleless, owmg to their years I grew more and more 
tired of playing again and agam sanoy lady s maids, 
nnnpe girls of fifteen, colourless, moonstruck maidens, 
and pert pages I felt daily more and more that 
what talent I had could never develop largely on this 
soil 

Add to this the pecuniary cares and troubles which 
my mother and I, the longer we hved in expensive 
Berlm, had the more difficulty m fighting with- 
My salary, it is true, had, by the king's favour, soon 
risen from 1000 thalers to 1200, and in 1827 it 
amounted to 1500 thalers But my toilettes, both 
for the stage and society, cost large sums The 
circle of society in which we moved was no donbt 
very agreeable , but not only is the giving of parties 
expensive, but the going to, or rather driving to, them 
IS BO likewise Even the tender marks of regard which 
wore offered to tho young ortisto and pretty giri 
Bwallowod up a small fortune in dnnk money in tho 
course of tho year For example, wo wore always 
greatly put about when a royal lackey brought us a 
httlo basket of Sans souoi grapes, peaches, or pine 
apples, from tho Pnvy Chamberlain, Ilorr Timm 
Such a royal present always required a royal dnnk- 
monoy But much worse than all wore the continual 
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demands wLicli my light-headed brother Karl, the 
smart Baden lieutenant of horse, made on my purse. 

My mother had long ngo given up to him her 
entire widow’s pension of 600 gulden. But even this 
supplementary grant never sufficed him. Sister Lina 
was obliged anmiall}' to discharge ever so many large 
■or small lieutenant’s debts. 

Therefore, in the spring of 1828, I was glad to 
accept an honourable and advantageous offer for a 
season’s performances in St. Petersburg, with a view 
to permanent engagement. 

But a journey from Berlin to St. Petersburg at 
that period, compared with to-day’s, was quite another 
thing. To-daj’’ yon enter the soft, warm coupd of the 
express at eleven p ra. ; wrap yourself in furs and 
rugs , awaken for the morning coffee in Birschau ; 
have luncheon in Kouigsberg ; dine in Eydtkuhnen at 
four o’clock ; the next day, at six o’clock, you dine 
with great comfort in St. Petersburg. 

To-day a professional trip trom Berlin to St. 
Petersburg is a trifle, a jaimt, at that time, especially 
in winter, it was a serious affair — a great deed ; nay, 
a sacrifice which one imposed on one’s self. Por 
what troubles and expenses were entailed, not merely 
m the journey itself, which it took weeks to accom- 
plish, but also in the preparations for it ! Travelling- 
furs had to be got as if you were going to Siberia ; it 
was necessary to purchase a comfortable and strongly- 
built travelling-coach which would possess the rare 
quality sturdily to overcome the 103 G-erman miles of 
dismal, unpaved, muddy roads to Polangen, and the 
still more dismal 840 versts of the bottomless Bussian 
tracks. E'er could you do without a rehable, sturdy 
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tnan servant, ttIIo, if necesBary, would 11870 the courage 
to jJrotect two helpleaa women from German ** galan 
ienefl,'’ against Eussian Ooseaoks, ouatom houae 
O^oiala, and drunken peasanta 

To-day a journey to St Petersburg costs ten — at 
that time, oue hundred — ^Pnednohs-d’or 
And let us examine the golden pnxe for such an 
art-martyrdom. The conditions on which now a days 
a contract for a eeason’a performances in St Peters- 
burg IB signed, are ten tunes more tayourable th^Ti at 
that time At least in that respect we are living at 
present in the golden period of art , the silver period 
fell into the fourth decade of the ceutnry I had to 
battle through the iron one 

But how ? — has art likewise grown tenfold donug 
the fifty years that have since gone by ? 

Scaroely , not art, but virtaosity 
To-day the stamng tour of a first-cloBB art-virtuoso 
through Russia is a tnumpbal prooeasiou, at that 
fchne the journey of an artiste was a pilgrimage 
gtillj the former manner of travelling was much more 
poetical than to-day*8, at least for a young gay, and 
OourageouB heart, I recall with particular pleasure 
the ^juiets clear, moonbght nights which I spent awake, 
sitting m the snug comer of the coach beside my 
mother, holding in my lap my merry little dog 
LiBinko, when villagos and woods flew past us os m 
a dream, and the postillion blow on bis horn tho 
** Pessauer ’’ march or tho ** Mantollcid," in his 
melancholy way 

And how much you saw and heard on such a alow 
joumoy of eovoral weeks duration I 

"We loft Berlin in tho bogmning of March, 1828, in 
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order to arrive m Sfc. Petersburg immediately after 
Lent. For two days and two nights we drove OH' 
without stopping, with the exception of a short stay 
in Elbing, as soon as fresh horses could be procured 
for our coach. 

From Komgsberg our journey lay through barren, 
desolate regions, partly along the coast of the Baltic ; 
the same road which once the unhappy Queen Luise, 
^ick with fever, had pursued in her flight before the 
French. , "We had been told awful stories about 
parties being buned in the quicksands; b^t did we 
not drive with Prussian postillions ? On then, with- 
out fear I 

The Eussian Consul in Memel, to whom I h^d 
been recommended, had given me, for protection, ,his 
secretary, who spoke Jlussian, £^s far as Polangen, 

However, some drink-money you will have to giye, 
I fear; the custom-house officers are, in a way, der 
pendent on it, as they are poorly paid ” 

But soon we were to have the disconsolate certainty 
that our knight was utterly useless for us, as he was 
•entirely without energy. 

“ I hope you do not carry with yoii new things ? *’ 
he asked nervously. 

“ Certainly , my travelling necessari©^.” 

" That’s a pity, great pity.” 

“Why?” 

“ Ton will be bothered.” 

“ Just you make the money .chink; the officials look 
forward to good gratifications.” 

“ I have none on me,” replied our champion with 
some embarrassment. 

“ Here, sir,” I said, handing him some roubles. 
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A league on tlna side of Polangen Tve saw armed 
liorsemen galloping up to ns Our protector said^ 
“ Don t be afraid, they are merely frontier guards," 

** And -what have we to do with them ? What do 
they want ? ’ 

To accompany ua as far as the custom house ’ 

But for what purpose ? ** 

” In order to eaoort you , or if you appear suspi- 
oiouB, or carry with you contraband artiolee, they 
would conduct you to a place which I am sure you 
would not like ** 

Very gratifying 1 ** 1 said, and watched the horse 
men with curiosity The latter, however, looked pretty 
enough, sat with ease and gracefulness upon their 
spirited little horses, and looked at us from thoir 
martial, bearded faces good naturedJy, brandishing 
thier lances as they surrounded our ooaob Just 
as if we were prisoners of war they held us aur 
rounded, not leaving us till the coach stopped at the 
custom house 

Dantes words, “Te who enter here, leave Hope 
behind, ’ should have hung ns a sign board outside, 
then we should have been worthily prepared for this 
diabolical apartment 

A terrible smother of heat and pestilential air rushod 
mto our faces The double windows allowed littJo 
light to enter through the dim panes A mnltitudo of 
Jews sat or stood around, looking at us inqmsitivoly 
The ofiQomls received us with a growl, and slowly 
oommenood the examination of our luggage, which 
our man servant helped to cany in A lurking glance 
from time to timo was darted at us from thoir bloated, 
greyish, polo faces, when some piece of the luggago 
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attracted their special attention. The secretary wiped 
the very sweat of anguish from his brow, when one of 
the searchers held out to him, with the dirtiest fingers, 
a pair of satin shoes, speaking eagerly at the same 
time. I stepped up to them. 

‘‘ What does the rude man ask ? ” 

“ Why you carry new shoes with you.’* 

“Am I to play in old shoes before their Majesties 
in St. Petersburg ? Or shall I have shoes made there 
to order first? Translate that to him please, word 
for word, and do emphasize that H.M. the Empress 
Alexandra has personally invited me to play before her 
in St. Petersburg.” 

That availed. The unpacking continued a little 
more quickly; when I suddenly heard behind me a 
sound like that of slapping, and angry speaking. I 
turned round and saw a mere pigmy of an official, 
hardly eighteen, box the ears right and left of a 
Yenerable old peasant, with snow-white hair and long 
beard, who in embarrassment drew his bonnet through 
his fingers, and stammered some excuses Indignantly 
I quickly placed myself before the old man, and pro- 
tecting him with outspread arms, I cried, beside my- 
self, without thinking that my words would not be 
understood, “ If he has erred he will be punished, but 
not by you, young man ! Honour to old age I Does 
one slap the face of an old man who stands with one 
foot in the grave already ? ” 

Now the room became astir. The Jews clamoured, 
the officials approached us, the guard rushed in, and 
our servant cried, drowning all other voices, “We are 
Prussians.” My poor mother had sunk upon a chair, 
hardly able to restrain our httle dog, which barked 
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like mad, -wTuitmg to defend me The pnnj offioml 
clenched hie fist, and Bought to get at the peasant. 
The aeoretary said, pale and trembhng, “"What are 
yon doing ? You will not be allowed to contmne your 
journey ” 

So much the better, bo much the better!'’ I re- 
torted more and more excitedly, and remained standing 
nnd shielding the old man dont want to pro- 

ceed , I will return to Memel, I have lost all pleasure 
m making the nearer acquaintance of a oonutiy into 
which one is introdaoed by armed men, like a onminal, 
where one is treated as a smuggler, and where poor 
hoary old people are slapped in the face I wish to 
return. Interpret that, and tell them that I shall 
report the whole oocorrenoe to the Bnssian Oonsul m 
Hemel, and at the same time desire him to annoonoe 
jny non amYal m St Petersburg, and also the cause 
of it Then when Prmce 'Wolkonski hears m what 
-manner the aubaltem oflScials exceed the orders of 
itheir Bupenora, the pumehment will not be long an 
coming, and that malioiouB pigmy there will get his 
•due reward 1 ' 

At last the secretary spoke with energy I heard 
several times the word ** Knaa ” (Pnneo) IVolkonskL 
The officials ordered the ear boxer out of the room, 
and when at lost — unfortunately too Into — our knight 
chinked his, or rather my, money ostontatioasly, iho 
examination of the Inggago proceeded with groatcr 
expedition, and soou we could proceed on our 
journey 

hly old peasant wiped ono tear after the other 
from his face with his trombbng hands , I put money 
into hifl hands, stroked Ins outraged chocks, com 
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forfcmg him ith kmd words as though he could under- 
stand mo Ho thanked me by looks that seemed 
to say, “ Happiness and bliss accompany thee, oh 
stiangorl Thou art the first being that was ever 
kind to me I ” 

The Jews escorted us with friendly nods to our 
coach, the officials even saluted, and the peasant 
waved his bonnet, wishing us “ God speed ! ” The 
secretaiy had recovered a little fiom all these vexa- 
tions, and promised to make a report of it to the con- 
sul, we endeavoured to sweeten that anxious hour 
for him by a present in money. 

And on we sped towards the Dwina, with our first 
Russian postillion. He was a very young, exceedingly 
handsome lad, supple, and playfully wild, like a kitten. 
"Wrapped in a long tunic, trimmed with sheep’s wool, 
which was held by a leathern girdle round his slender 
waist, on his head he wore a fur cap, and he had such 
brilliant, wild eyes So he stood, now on the pole, 
then he sprang down and ran shouting and cracking 
his whip alongside the horses, which did not require 
to be urged on, as they flew onward with us like the 
wild chase, over “ Elnuppeldamme,” ^ frozen ditches, 
and water-pools. In vain our servant invited the 
httle savage to sit beside him on the box He only 
laughed and showed his beautiful shining teeth, and 
' ran on friskily, so that his long hair was flying about 
his head. When I sang a few notes of the Russian 
anthem, nodding to him at the same time, he imme- 
diately understood me, joined in with a clear voice, 
and sang to us all his melancholy Russian national 
songs, BO that the fourteen versts (about nine Enghsh 
^ Boads made of slender tree-stems laid one beside tbe otter. 
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miles) to the next station passed away very qoioUy and 
pleasantly 

I added to the fee previoualy arranged an extra ** na 
wodky” (for liquor) this I had been advised in 
Memel to do Then his white teeth were shining still 
much more merrily, and he would again and again kiss 
the good matnshka*8 ** (dear little mother) hand* 
He also showed the present to the postillion who took 
hifl place, and now we were all right. Qniokly and 
cautiously we were driven on, tUl we oame to the 
banks of the Dwina, which separated ns from Riga. 

But, oh misfortune ! Here we found watchmen on 
the banka who forbade na to attempt passing on the 
rotten ice The ice might begin to move at any 
moment, they said. Still, I was expected by Director 
DttUe in Riga to appear on his stage next night In 
thifl dilomma the theatre servant, who had jnstamred 
from Riga, brought me a letter from the nnnous 
director who asked me in the most touching terms 
not to leave him in the lurch the tickets, he wrote, 
were all sold already for to-morrow^s performance 
From special regard for mo the governor, who was a 
theatrical enthusiast, had permitted him to manage 
the crossing in small sledges drawn by one horse each 
But everything was to bo done with the grcnlost 
speed, saddler and smith would take the coach to 
pieces I might nsk it , there was no danger ns yoU 
The cannon shots might bo fired at any moment, 
winch wore the signal that no further passage was to 
bo attempted on any account How long commumca 
tiou might bo intormptod when onco tho ico had 
commoucod to move, it was impossible to foretell , and 
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•where should I and my mother find a shelter in that 
case ? 

“ With Grod’s help, forwards, then 1 ” said my 
mother. Now there arose a great bustle about our 
coach. Some men were busy unloading the luggage, 
others took down the carnage; we beheld the work 
of destruction with resignation. Upon one sledge the 
wheels were shipped ; upon a second the trunks ; upon 
the third and largest followed the cumbrous box of 
the carriage ; upon the fourth sat mother and I, the 
little dog Lisinka, who seemed very much displeased 
at the bustle, between us ; upon the fifth our servant 
with the cash-box. That faithful soul had vowed ta 
save us if we should be in danger of drowning. In 
front went the smith, saddler, and theatre-servant, 
always shouting and warning us against rotten 
places. 

We shut our eyes, held each other embraced, and 
felt that we were proceeding at a great pace. Might 
not the merry chiming of the sledge-bells betoken our 
funeral knell ? The water that stood on the ice to the 
height of a foot came splashing upon us Often we 
thought we were sinking. Oh, how dismally the ice 
creaked ! Then we started up m terror and looked 
out for the saving shore At last the horrible drive 
was accomplished. Director Dolle, with his whole 
theatrical staff, received us at the bank, he was 
agitated about equally with joy and fear. The ladies 
embraced us amidst laughing and weeping , in fact we 
were welcomed like old friends With beating heart 
all had watched the -winding of the sledge- caravan 
they now led us in triumph into Riga, to the hotbl 
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** Stadfc London,** where we found everything most 
carefully prepared for onr reception by the amiable 
hosteBS, Mdme. Seemann* 

Half an hour afterwards the portentous cannon 
signals reached our ears 1 

The success of my short engagement was m every 
way gratifying The receipts covered all travellmg 
expenses I met with most acceptance as " Agnes,’* 
m Ziegler*8 “ Mann im Fener,** a naive drawing room 
part, I played “ Agnes ** five tames, and altogether 
performed fourteen times m the course of three weeks 
I sojourned in Kiga The members of the theatre 
supported me in so friendly and hearty a manner, that 
I really fancied myself among old fnonds The pieces 
were moat carefully studied by the cast puwtor 
HoUe had succeeded m engaging for his theatre a 
very excellent company, and the good people pf 
Riga quite spoiled me by their hospitable aud amiable 
reception 

The remainder of our journey to St, Petersburg was 
very tiresome and fatiguing 

Nothing tiros the eyes more than to look for days 
and days on snow covered plains One villago re- 
sembled the other in appearance, tidy wood housos of 
pleasing aroUitecturo, little stir, all quiet,— one might 
term it a torpid state In the post-houBOS of the 
vanoufl stations wo found evorywhero largo rooms and 
sofas covered with black leather, the innkoopors and 
post^nmstors wore courteous, — nay, they spoko Gorman, 
bat they appeared to mo dull and resigned, without 
either wish or complaint, oppressed by an ovorlasting 
moDotoDv The pcasanU stood out as a handsome 
typo, especially the moo, with thoir good natured. 
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kindly faces. The females, although possessed of 
regular features, were not so attractive ; little intelli- 
gence spoke out of their eyes; besides, they were 
mostly too stout, a circumstance all the more striking 
as the national dress in Russia is very becoming. The 
bolt which the men buckle over their short tunics or 
coloured shirts shows their figure to be well-pro- 
portioned and not without gracefuluess The natives 
only showed the merry side of their character when in 
a certain stage of intoxication. A peasant who looked 
particularly happy bowed to me again and again 
with radiant face when I passed near where he sat, 
seized my hand, kissed it, and said, “ Matushka I 
matushka! be not angry with me for being a little 
jolly 1” 

Sometimes the monotony was broken by a " telega,” 
a one-horse vehicle without springs, with very high 
wheels, which swept past at terrific speed. It was 
thus we met the beautiful Grand Duchess H41bne, 
with her suite, on their way to Germany. With the 
swiftness of the wind all her carriages and telegas 
swept past us. 

About five miles on this side of St Petersburg we 
passed stately country houses, called “ datsches,” 
much grander than those in the Berlin Thiergarten. 
And then we entered the residential capital of Peter 
the Great and Katharine. Like a fairy town m the 
“Arabian Kights,” it emerges from the vast desert 
through which we had 'hitherto sped. The high, 
gilded church cupolas, the gigantic palaces, the end- 
less btoad' streets', especially the magnificent Alexander 
Kewsky Prospect, at first sight caused a pecuharly 
foreign niipression, also the numberless four.-horse" 
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Yehiolea with littl© boys on tho front horse, their clear 
juvenile voices calling out constantly, ** Padi I padi 1 ^ 
(look oat ) 

Our reception m St. Petersburg was anything but 
agreeable, strange, aa we were, to Eussian ways "We 
alighted in a large ohaotio hoteL The director of tho 
0ernian theatre, Herr von Helnaersen, awaited us, 
accompanied by his faototnm, Herr Damier, whom he 
placed at our disposal to help ns to look out for 
apartments, adding, " for here yon cannot possibly 
live 1 ’* 

^VTiy not P ” I asked in astonishment ** I thought 
we were in an hotel here ? ** 

“ Oertainly 1 Bat Bussian famihes always bnng 
their beds, viotuals, servants, and cooks with them to 
an hotel I"* 

Then there la no bed for us to be had in this hotel, 
and no food?*’ 

No, not the least I ** 

‘ Very comforting, that 1 ” I said 
Helmersen — to use the mildest term that sympathy 
and regard for hia old age can prompt in order to 
excuse his want of energy — was a gentle, amiablo 
man, who was at this moment full of one idea only, 
namely, how ho could manage my appearance at 
court 1 And that had to take place tho very next day, 
for on tho day following the Iraponnl family would 
leave St. Petersburg for thoir annual spring sojourn 
ID tho Cnmca 

And thus Ilelmorson neither thought of our fatigue 
nor of offering us rofroshmont, ho only urged us on 
Ho said, — 

** Hasten, as fast as you can, to boo Pnneo ‘W'olkon- 
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ski ; — nOj first you must see the Chief Lord Chamber- 
lain to the empress, to hand him the letter of 
recommendation of Privy Chamberlain Timm in 
Berlin ; then you must call at Prince Dolgoruki’s, 
then at Prince Cutaizow’s.” 

“ Why call on four noble lords ? Are you not 
director of the German theatre ? ” 

“ That is quite true, but Prince CutaizoTV is its 
mtendant ; Dolgoruki is the intendant of the Prench 
theatre, wbo has also to prepare his actors for the 
performance at court, for the latter play after the 
Germans. The Chief Lord Chamberlain has to an- 
nounce your arrival to Empress Alexandra ; and 
Prince Wolkonski has then to inquire if a performance 
can take place at all, and when it may take place ” 

“ Stop, stop ! ” I said, interrupting Helmersen, 
■“how can I remember all that?” 

“E'ot a moment is to be lost,” Helmersen said 
urgently ; “ quick, quick ! I shall send for a cab 1 ” 

“ But we have not unpacked yet,” I replied, greatly 
excited, “surely you don’t mean that I should make 
these calls in my travelling-costume ? My cheeks are 
hot, and my eyes are burning ■with dust, heat, and 
fatigue.” 

“ And above all, surely my daughter must first eat 
something 1 ” my good mother cried anxiously. 

“ Why ? ” asked Helmersen very naively, openmg 
his pale blue eyes very wide. 

“ Why ? Because I am hungry I ” I answered, 
indignantly. “ Just think, to have travelled the 
whole of the night and not even had a cup of tea or 
cofiee as a refreshment ! ” 

“ Well,” Helmersen sighed, “ then you will not 
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perform at tlie court If the necessary orders are not 
given this very day, it mil he impossible to get ready 
the theatre in the large hall of the mater palace, and 
the day after to morrow their Majesties leave tomi 

He grew silent and downcast, his wisdom was 
exhausted 

So, qmokly the pink satin costume and the blaok 
velvet hat were unpacked, the curls loosed from the 
paper, piled up high, desperately high, the hat clapped 
upon them, and away we went The servant met us 
m the comdor carrying a roast partridge, which he 
had purchased fix)m a cook- I ate some of it, 
standing on my feet, almost choking with hurry, for 
Helmeraen oned despainogly, shall be too late, 
too late I *' as we rushed down the stairs, entered the 
carnage, and made for the winter palace Helmersen 
dehghted, I half killed by the hurry On the road 
the prudent director asked mo wbat I would play if 
the choice were left to me I decided — prompted by 
my success in Riga m this part — in favour of tho 
“Mann im Feuer'’ Helmeraon, by not objecting 
to this, exhibited great iguorauco of the menta of bis 
actors 

At last vro alighted in front of tbo enormous winter 
palace, in which dwell over 3000 people Up sovoral 
flights of stairs we went, through ondloss comdors, 
till we reached tbo npartraonts of the Pnvy Lord 
Chamborlain I bowed to a man of distinguished 
appearance, and handed him fnond Timm s letter of 
recommendation After ho had perused tho letter ho 
assured us in a very aminblo rannnor that ho would 
immediately inform his mistress, and ho was very 
hopeful that I had arrived m time yet. '*lou may 
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say so to Pnnce "Wolkonski,” lie added, as we witli- 
drew. 

Helmersen, as if rejuvenated, again traversed with 
me endless winding passages. Then we reached 
Prince Wolkonski’s apartments too In the ante- 
chamber there sat and stood a number of military 
men of high rank; there was a perfect galaxy of 
stars of orders. I was stared at with wonderment ; 
and I felt my cheeks burn only too hotly and my 
eyes glow. Helmersen had to speak to the prince 
first, and soon returned to introduce me to him. 
"Wolkonski’s appearance was not prepossessing, — 
little, old, ugly, — but he improved greatly during the 
conversation, for besides possessing the manners of a 
perfect gentleman, lie understood how to entertain one 
cleverly and in an interesting manner. He likewise 
promised to see the empress at once, made Helmersen 
write down the name of the play, “Her Mann im 
Peuer,” and gave me a few lines for Prince Dolgoruka. 
I am sure we drove for half an hour before we reached 

I 

the latter’s palace. 

Dolgoruki looked at me with a strange look After- 
wards he laughingly gave me the explanation : Tour 
crimson-coloured cheeks, the feverish-looking eyes, the 
hat you had put on so boldly, — all that almost 
frightened me ” 

But after I had handed to him "Wolkonski’s note, 
and communicated to him all my adventures and how 
I had been harassed, he became very courteous, pro- 
mised to aid me to the best of his ability, and advised 
us to visit Prince Cutaizow. 

■ The latter was the most taciturn of all, but he was 
obliging and civil. 

VOL. II. 
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Then I had to ask the good offices of young Pnnco 
Wilhelm of Pmsam (the present emperor), 'who hap- 
pened to be on a viBit in St- Petersburg at the tune, to 
help to bring about my appearance at court 

But now I was so exhausted that I Bauk into the 
carnage onehions, sobbing I cned, “ Now back to 
my mother I Whether I play or not, I require rest.” 
Helmersen remained qmte nnmoved by my lamenta- 
taonfl, for my Beaaon promised well, the first perform- 
ance taking place at court Fortunately very nice 
private apartments had been engaged meanwhile, the 
servant conducted us into the new lodgings, and 
mother greeted me with a much needed supper At 
last we conld abandon ourselves to a refreshing rest, 
the sweetness of which I felt as never before 

Next morning at eight odock I was driven to the 
wmter palace for the rehearsal, in the evening the 
performance was to take place I admired the mag 
nificent hall in which the charming littio theatre was 
erected the actors I conld not admire I hardly 
knew the merry comedy again m thoir mnnnor of 
representing it In Borhn wo had played it in an 
hour and a half, bore it extended over two and a half 
hours- There was not a tmeo of conversational 
dialogue, no humour Tho tall, stout Barlow, who 
performed tho “ General,” did not speak , ho recited 
his part His Good morning, dear Agnoa I " Iio pro- 
nounced hko ” Go into a cloister, Ophclm ” Wiobe, 
who played tho part of tho young lover, ployctl 
gravely, and spoke monotonoualy, like one making bis 
confession , his smiles wore unnatural, ns if they cost 
him temblomuFculor efforts All tho actors anxiously 
caught up each word from the prompter Enough I I 
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came home from the rehearsal completely discouraged. 
In despair, I unburdened my bosom to my mother and 
told her all my fears for my success. 

The conYiction that the august audience must be 
bored by the performance, and the consciousness that 
I had myself suggested the choice of this piece, 
deprived me of all courage and cheerfulness. Indeed, 
I once thought of even going to Prince Wolkonski, to 
tell him everything, and forego the performance before 
the court. But then it struck me that I should not in 
that case be able to carry out my engagement at the 
German theatre in St. Petersburg, for the actors 
•would, of course, have learned the ground of my 
present refusal to appear before the court, and the 
object of our expensive and fatiguing journey would 
have been lost. It was hardly possible to look forward 
to distinction with a sadder heart. 

Before the overture commenced, I looked through 
the peep-hole of the curtain and watched the brilliant 
audience. Prince Wilhelm of Prussia sat beside his 
august sister Alexandra, both engaged in lively con- 
versation, the empress-mother Maria, a Princess of 
Wurtemburg, I noticed sitting beside Nicholas, and I 
could hardly realize that this beautiful, blooming lady, 
who looked scarcely forty, was the emperor’s mother. 

With beating heart I entered the stage; I had to 
pronounce the first word. 

The other actors seemed now to have lost their 
memories completely. Slowly, sleepily, and unre- 
freshing, the cheerful little comedy went on. Barlow, 
who had been in St Petersburg for years, to make 
things worse (which was very unnecessary indeed), 
'Committed the stupid blunder of appearing in the last 
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aot as General ** in an old fasliioned dressing-gown 
■witK large flowers Besohort in Berlin had chosen a 
Burtout, and Barlow strutted about m a loose dressing 
gown he, the stout, tall fellow on the small stage. It 
was awful to look at I 

I could not endure it any more I disappeared 
behind the large screen of the temporary dressing 
room, which was put up m a comer of the vast hoH, 
behind the stage I felt I was pale even under the 
rouge Then I was called , very down-hearted I came 
forth from my place of hiding, and saw Pnnoe "Wol 
konski before me He put into my hand a very hand 
some set of jewels, with the words, In part do 
Timp^ratnoe I ” 

** My humble thanks 1 * I replied in a depressed tone 
The ahguflt andienoo have been tembly bored, my 
pnnce is it not so ? I have bored them too, I fear 
And Barlow*B costume in the last act — ’ 

“Tee, indeed, that was not very edifying, but you 
have pleased Did you not perceive how heartily the 
empress Innghed and the emperor applauded?** 

** That IB balm forme but, for all that, the playing 
woB not less awfuL I am in despair I ” 

‘W'olkouski smilod in a fnondly way, saying, "That 
should induce you to accept of an ongngomont hero 
with us "Wo shall provide better notors , you must 
give on artistic impulse to the Gorman theatre hero. 
Tlirough your talent, your activity, and love for art, 
much can bo improved, and the whole theatre ho 
raised, and thou you will like to stay with us ** 

I honestly confessed that I should like to stay in St 
Petersburg, to bo able to my heart's content to play in 
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all genres ; but, of course, tbe public would first have 
to pronounce its verdict about me ! 

And tbe German public was favourably disposed 
towards me fi’om my very first appearance on the 
stage They would gladly at once have kept me 
altogether. 

The lovely Spring sun, as well as the brilliant 
success of my season, had soon banished my sadness. 
The pieces in which I played in the German theatre 
were better studied than the performance at court. 
I found that Barlow was a thorough artist, who played 
with feeling in tragic plays; and Weibe and the other 
actors appeared less stiff and stupid. 

Only good Barlow suffered from a fixed idea that 
he ought to surprise and carry away the audience to 
admiration by repeated newly-invented theatrical 
■coups. 

What annoyance did not this cause me in “ Borneo 
and Juliet I ” 

I played “Juliet,” which I had studied in Berlin 
with Duke Karl of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, here in 
St. Petersburg for the first time in my theatrical 
career. 

In memory of Pius Alexander Wolff as “ Borneo,” 
and Mdme. Stich as “Juliet,” I had arranged with 
“ Borneo ” (Barlow) in rehearsal to form a touching 
group in the, last act, after a famous painting. 

“ Juliet” lies in her coffin, which stands on a platform 
to which seven or eight steps lead. After “ Borneo ” 
haS' for the last time embraced his apparently dead 
mistress, he retires a few paces, takes poison, and 
breathing out his soul under torments, drops down at 
the coffin, his dymg glance directed at his spouse, so 
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that tile body leanmg against tbe coffin is supported 
by It "WTieii “Juliet” awakes, and “Lawrence’* 
has fled, she kneels down beside Inro, stabs Herself and 
dies. Her Head leanmg on ** Romeos” breast. Them 
■fathers ascend the steps, and over the group of 
“ Romeo ” and “ Juliet ** they grasp each other’s hands 
m TGoonoiliation. 

Everything went well enough in the rehearsal, but 
m the erening, thanks to Barlow s ingemous Burprises, 
there was no small confusion. 

After the fourth act had passed off more sncccss- 
inlly than oould have been expected, and the difficult 
poisoning scene was over, I lay, in very good spinta, 
near gnm Tybalt m the tomb, quietly enjoying the 
effect whioh the picturesque concluding tableau would 
produce 

** Romeo ** bade farewell to my corpse I heard 
him descend the steps, but I wondered that the 
erection did not shake with the fall of the heavy 
body of Barlow, as it had done in the rehearsal 
** Lawrence ” comcB, and I awake, asking the question, 
“ 0 comfortable fnar, whore is my lord P ” and receive 
the dismal answer, ' Thy hnsband m thy bosom Ihoro 
lies dead “ According to the part, I have to utter a 
cry at seeing him dead , I cry, but see no “Koraoo ” 
dead at my feet. I oould not help noticing that 
“Lawrence” wonted to draw mo down the steps, hut 
took it for a finely conocivxid dovico to snatcb mo away 
from the terrors of the plaoo “ liowrcnco * flees I 
continue, “ Go, get thoo bonoo, for I will not away 
TVhat’s hcroP — a cup, closed in my true lovos hand. 
Poison, I sec, hath boon his timeless end ” But I do 
not 8CO my husband upon the steps near the coffin 
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and still I had to kill raysclf with the dagger 
attached to his girdle, if the play was to have its 
tragic end. 

Well, then I descend the stops, trying to till in the 
pauses with a dc'^perate wringing of ray hands ; and 
not far from tiio prompter’s box, I see ray lover lying 
on his back, head downwards, his feet turned towards 
me, his eyes wide open, his face as red as purple. I 
saw at once how matters stood. 

Barlow, disdaining our agreement, m order to 
produce a greater effect, had intended to fall down 
headlong to his whole length ; but, unfortunately, 
had entirely forgotten that the floor, as on all stages, 
formed an incline. The stout man, who, m order to 
appear slender, had laced himself very tightly, lay 
there nearly choking, and I came just in time to 
avert this punishment from him, or to compel him, by 
bis rising, to make the lofty tragedy end as a farce. 
For a moment I stared at this dreadful “ Romeo ” 
bke the head of IMcdusa, then threw myself down 
beside him, lifted up his head, and held him affec- 
tionately in my arras. “ You save me from death I ” 
he whispered to me in the tragic pathos peculiar to 
him. It was no easy task for me to support the thick, 
honest “ Jovis ” — or more correctly ‘‘ Bovis ” — head 
tiU our dear fathers had been reconciled ; for it must 
be kept in mind that I had meanwhile stabbed myself. 
And all this time ‘‘Romeo” wanted to describe to 
me his agonies in this desperate situation, but my 
patience and my seriousness were at an end. I pinched 
fat “ Romeo’s ” neck pretty smartly, and whispered 
the awful words, “ Be quiet, or I let go your head I ” 
This had the desired effect immediately. “ Romeo ” 
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remained silent, and afterwards thanked me heartily 
for having thus saved him. 

Also the Bussian ohomB-Binger and members of the 
ballet, and the machinist, were destined to furnish mo 
with strange, real fineaian eipenence 

“Why * — I had never done with “ whya” at that 
time — ‘ why did the dancers laugh during my solo-? ” 
I asked the ballet-master after the first act of “Pre- 
cnosa * m the rehearsal. “ If my dance passed in 
Berhn without being laughed at, I should say that it 
ought also to find favour with these disciples of 
Terpsichore 

“ They are Eussians,** the French ballet master 
answered, shragging his shonldera “They are not 
fond of German artists ** 

" I see, ' I remarked , ** that accounts also for the 
cross looks of the Bnssian chorus smgers, and thoir 
jabbering dehvery of Webers glonous melodies, m 
stead of ‘ Heil Preoioso, beil der SobSnon/ they ciy, 
Hil Pitschoso, hU di sohnnla *’ 

The band master laid the fault upon the conductor 
of the chorus , tho latter censured these automatons 
for their jabber, and during tho performance thoro 
was no Binging of Russo-Chmoao, or laughter of tho 
dancing women 

Again, tho stage machinist Boomed to ho quite 
mdiffcpont m tho firo-scono, in “Kathebon von 
HoUbronn,** as to whotbor tho German actress broke 
her nock or not. In tho rthoarsal ho caused tho 
paiar which ‘ Knthchon ” was to cling to in lior fall, 
to come down with such lightning awiflness and by 
such starts, that it upset Fortunately, I had roado 
them show mo tho machmery, ond whoa I expressed 
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my apprclicnsion as to its safety, tlio macliinist 
answered very coolly, “ ll^’itscliewo ” 

“ What does ho sa}^ ? ” I asked. 

Nitsclicwo, means it’s all right, or does not 
signify,” I was told. 

I walked up, somewhat excitedly, and said to the 
harmless man, dear Sir. Nitschewo, if I should 
notice io-night that 3011 don’t pa}’’ attention during the 
fire-scene, I won’t go on the biidge, and the pillar 
will come do\in "without ‘ Kathchcn ; ’ 3^11 will then 
have to answ or for it to your superiors But if you 
urge on your men to bo circumspect, that I may 
entrust m 3 self to the pillar, then you will get *na- 
w'odka’ (mone 3 ’’ for whisk 3 ^).” This appeared plain to 
Nitschewo, and that night I glided very pleasantly 
wdth the pillar from the burning bridge, into the arms 
of Walter von Strahl. 

Altogether I appeared before the St. Petersburgers 
twelve times during this season, not counting the per- 
formances at court, and wuth ever-mcreasiug success. 
The sixth and twelfth nights -were for my benefit For 
every other performance I received 300 paper roubles, 
about fifteen pounds sterling. 

Then the intendant offered me an engagement for 
three years, with a salary of 8000 paper roubles, and 
one benefit, for which 3000 roubles were guaranteed. 

Now, as I was well pleased with the social German 
life in St. Petersbui’g, I gladly signed a contract for 
three years. I promised to return to St. Petersburg 
as soon as I could ; but my Berlin contract still ran 
till April, 1830. I hoped, however, for the grace of 
the king, who would let me go earlier, especially as I 
went to his beloved daughter Alexandra. 
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The thought that I ehould be prmcipal lady here, 
and oould play to my hearts content important and 
agreeable parts, and that no Mdme Stioh ■would bo 
able to cl aim them for herself, •waa my chief attraction 
in St Petersburg 

On my return journey I played again in Biga, 
Mitau, and Memel, ■with gratifying success, and 
arrived in Kdnigaberg on the 6th of July, for a short 
engagement. On the 22nd of July we returned to 
Berhn 

From here my mother wrote, the Slst of July, 1828, 
to her faithful aid nud my former guardian, Bayer, 
counsel to the High Court of Jostioe m Eastadt, con 
oemmg our oircumstanoeQ — 

""We returned safely from Bt Petersburg a week 
ego, and I am glad to have to report to you nothing 
but good tins time This long and fatiguing joumoy 
has been very fortunate for Lioa, our situation is 
entirely changed by it You know ■what salary Lina 
had hero Everybody knows that hero in Berlin one 
cannot cut great capers with 1500 thalers a year 
That my Karl ■will require to bo largely assisted for 
years to come, and that ho has no other support than 
Lina, you, dear fnond, alono know Tboroforo Linn, 
after mature reflecUou, has accepted the engagemont 
to go to St Petersburg She will tboro receive nlwut 
6000 thalers Wo only await tho return of the good 
long from tho watonng place, to ask his permission 
that Lina may soon begin bor engagemont Wo hope 
for bis grace, as the king bolds nobody back from lus 
fortune 

It IS very nice in St. Potcraburg Dear educated 
pooplo have received us hko old acquaintances, LiDa’s 
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good cliaracter, Her natural, cHeerful ways — so free 
from every coquetry, Have won for Her every Heart in 
society. In tHe Grerman tHeatre sHe was Honoured 
witH receptions like tHose accorded to tHe greatest 
artistes. SHe is only required to play twice a week,, 
and only beautiful parts, wHicH sHe en]oys, wHilst 
Here in Berlin sHe Had often to play four or five times 
a week during tHe last tHree years, and Mdme. SticH 
takes care not to give new good parts to a younger 
artiste. But all this must remain tHe greatest secret 
till tHe king’s decision. 

“ My son Karl is on a visit Here at present. During 
tHe two years we Have not seen Him, He Has grown 
stronger in body and mind The day before yesterday 
He was twenty-five years old, and I fondly Hope that 
He may Have sown His wild oats by this time His 
journey Here, His outfit in private clothes — as ofl&cers 
of other countries do not appear in uniform Here — the 
payment for a new Horse, for two other horses of His 
Have turned blind in a year, so He asserts, and declares 
Himself able to prove — aU that will cost us again at 
least 1000 gulden. iHow fortunate that Lina drew 
such good Houses in Russia 1 THe journey to St. 
Petersburg Has brought Her a net gam of 3000 thalers, 
•after deducting expenses for dresses, coach, servants, 
post-horses, and Hotels, without counting a present 
from the Empress Alexandra, valued at 400 thalers. 

“While still in Riga we paid some of our debts to 
relatives in Brunswick. A few more such fortunate 
lours, and all cares and debts will be a matter of the 
past. THe last ten Hard years, However, Lina and I 
shall never forget. If the king grants Lina’s prayer 
for an earber release from Her engagement, she will. 
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The thought that I should be principal lady here, 
and could play to my hearts content important and 
agreeable parts, and that no Mdme Staoh Trould be 
able to claim them for herself, was my chief attraction 
m St. Petersburg 

On my retam journey I played agam in Biga, 
Mitau, and Memel, with gratifying success, and 
arriTed in Kfinigaberg on the 6th of July, for a short 
engagement. On the 22nd of July we returned to 
Berlin 

Prom here my mother wrote, the Slat of July, 1828, 
to her faithful aid and my former guardian, Bayer, 
oonnsel to the High Court of Justice in Bastadt^ con 
ceming our circnmatances — 

“"We returned safely from St. Petersburg a week 
ago, and I am glad to have to report to you nothing 
but good this time This long and fatiguing joumoy 
has been very fortnnate for Lina, our sitaatiou is 
entirely changed by it. You know what salaiy Lina 
had hero Everybody knows that here in Berlin one 
cannot out great capers with 1500 thalers a year 
That my Karl will require to bo largely assisted for 
years to come, and that ho has no other support than 
Lina, you, dear fnond, alone know Therefore Lina, 
after mature reflection, has nccoptod the engagement 
to go to St Petersburg She will there receive nl>out 
6000 thalers "Wo only await the return of the good 
king from the watonng place, to ask his permission 
that Lina may soon begin her engngoraont "Wo hope 
for Ills grace, as the king holds nobody back from his 
fortune 

** It IB very nice in St Petersburg Dear educated 
people have received us hko old acquaintances. Lina’fl 
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good character, her natural, cheerful ways — so free 
from every coquetry, have won for her every heart in 
society. In the G-erman theatre she was honoured 
with receptions like those accorded to the greatest 
artistes. She is only required to play twice a week^ 
and only beautiful parts, which she enjoys ; whilst 
Jiere in Berlin she had often to play four or five times 
a week during the last three years, and Mdme. Stich 
takes care not to give new good parts to a younger 
^artiste. But all this must remain the greatest secret 
till the king’s decision. 

“ My son Karl is on a visit here at present. During 
the two years we have not seen him, he has grown 
stronger in body and mind The day before yesterday 
he was twenty-five years old, and I fondly hope that 
he may have sown his wild oats by this time. His 
journey here, his outfit in private clothes — as officers 
of other countries do not appear in uniform here — the 
payment for a new horse, for two other horses of his 
have turned blind in a year, so he asserts, and declares 
himself able to prove — all that will cost us again at 
least 1000 gulden. iHow fortunate that Lina drew 
such good houses in Russia! The journey to St. 
Petersburg has brought her a net gain of 3000 thalers,, 
after deducting expenses for dresses, coach, servants, 
post-horses, and hotels, without counting a present 
from the Empress Alexandra, valued at 400 thalers. 

“ While still in Riga we paid some of our debts to 
relatives in Brunswick. A few more such fortunate 
tours, and all cares and debts will be a matter of the 
past. The last ten hard years, however, Lina and I 
shall never forget. If the king grants Lina’s prayer 
for an earber release from her engagement, she will. 
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before going to St. Petersburg, undertake a great pro- 
fessional tour throogb Germany, and eipeota to make 
mnob money by it ” 

But suddenly there stepped betireen all these 
golden dreams and plans a new apparition, which 
thwarted not only thos^ but my whole after hfe, 
cruelly and irreparably — ^it was Pnnce Leopold of 
Koburg 

With what exaltation I returned home from the 
rehoarsol of T6pfer*a comedy, “ Ler beate Ton/’ one 
day at the begmnmg of September, 1828, calling out 
memly to my mother, — 

“ Mother, I bring pleasant news Fancy, your 
■early playmate, Pnnce Ijeopold of Koburg, has amvod 
m Potsdam on a visit to the king, and I am to play 
before him upon the small stage in the new palace on 
three nights Perhaps cousin Christian Stookmnr is 
m the pnnee’s suite , if so, he will be able to jodgo for 
himself what his little cousin Linohon has made of bor- 
self dunng the six years that have elapsed since wo 
wore in Kobuig, and I bad to recite to him, and ho 
allowed mo to becomo an actress I hope I shall bo 
able to pass honourably boforo him I wonder 
whether tbo pnnce is still as handsome as ho is repro- 
sontod m tbo picture that wo saw of him m Kotschon 
dorf, at the residence of tho proud downgor duebess 
Uandsomo and melancholy, IiLo tbo Pnneo of Uomburg 
How old may tho pnneo bo just now P ’ 

“ IIo was almost five years younger than mo," 
said my mother, ''ho must bo tliirtycight years of 
ago As a boy, ho was oxcoodmgly handsome, well 
made and flexible, ho hod dark curls, ond largo, 
quiet, ouncola-oycs, which always looked ns if bo 
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Tvere deeply absorbed in tbougbfc. I always liked bis 
merry brother Ernst, tbe now reigning duke, mucb 
better, despite his many wild pranks, than tbe re- 
served, cautious, calculating Leopold. bTevertbeless, 
I should like very mucb to see my early playmate 
again, after so many years. If be should visit tbe 
Berlin theatre, you wiU have to get me a good place, 
not in tbe actors’ box, but m tbe dress-circle opposite 
the royal box. But I am surprised that cousin 
Christian has not given us a hint of this distinguished 
visitor in Potsdam. Could it be that Baron Stockmar, 
as the king’s guest, would not know a cousin actress, 
and an aunt a theatrical mother ? ” 

“ No, mother, I am sure not ; that is not at all like 
cousin Christian. Perhaps he is not even, in tbe 
prince’s suite in Potsdam. Well, of course, I shall 
learn that through Papa Timm to-morrow. But what 
puts me about most, is that I am to appear first in the 
silly piece which the king is so fond of ; and to sing 
and dance as a Hottentot in the abominable faded 
scarlet frock that was made for Johanna Eunicke eight 
years ago, and from stinginess lengthened for me by 
adding to the skirt a border of loud-red cloth, a hand 
broad, because I am taller than Eunicke What will 
Prince Leopold and bis Stockmar think if they see me 
spring about a la Hottentot, like a half-boiled lobster. 
My only comfort is, that I can nppear the following 
night in the charming part of ‘ Leopoldme von 
Strehlen,’ when I can try to make them forget tbe silly 
Hottentot. As my third part, I shall play ‘ Fanny ’ 
in the ‘ Launen des Zufalls ’ I must pack the ward- 
robe basket to-day, for to-morrow morning, at seven 
o’clock, Eager will come for me with the green theatre 
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coaob But for those three days I shall bring homo 
twelve thalers sterling as play-money TVe wfll enjoy 
ourselves with them, and you must buy for yourself a 
new velvet bonnet for autumn. Amahe 'W’olff, 
Ludwig Devnent, and Bebenstem, will also go in the 
green ooaoh. I shall lodge, together with Amalie 
Wolfi, in the casteUan^B house of the Potsdam town 
theatre I am sure to be invited along with the 
dancers to dinner at Timm's, and shall bnng for you a 
large bagful of sweetmeats * 

Thus I prattled away harmlessly with my good 
mother Next morning I set out to meet my fate 

I learned from the Privy Ohnmberlam Timm, during 
the dinner he gave us, that cousin Ohnatian was nob 
m the company of the prmce He did not know 
whether he had remained in London or gone to 
Hobnrg, but ho promised to ask the pnnce’s adjutant 
about it 

Donog the dessert the king appeared, as was his 
habit, for half an hour’s chat, and said kindly to 
mo, — 

‘*I am iooking forward to tho enjoyment of the 
*Hottontottm,* you sing and danco charmingly I 
have chosen a merry pioco to ohoor up my very 
taciturn guest Ho has nmdo inquiry for you , you 
aro a cousin of Baron Stookmar s, who has unfortu 
natoly not accompanied him hero , ho is in Koburg , the 
pnneo will givo him a report about your play— do your 
best— bo very merry — also stir up Do\ nont ’ 

‘Whilst the orchestra played a merry ororfuro 
provjous to the cororaonccrocnt of tho “ Jlotton 
totUn I looked ihroagli llio peep holo m tho cuHain, 
and there X saw, scarcely five paces distant from tho 
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-stage, beside tbe king, a tall, well-made gentleman m 
iibe scarlet uniform of an English ofi&cer, glittering 
with gold, with a pale, finely-cut face, short black 
hair, and large dark melancholy eyes. His face was 
more interesting than handsome, and he looked con- 
siderably oldet than I had fancied him to be. In his 
whole appearance I was soon struck by a look of 
weariness, almost amounting to exhaustion, there 
was weariness in his relaxed features, weariness in his 
hearing, weariness in his slow conversation, weariness 
in the dull look of his eyes. 

“So this IS cousin Christian’s darling , more his 
friend than his master,” I thought" within me. “ How 
sad he looks I I wonder if he still mourns so deeply 
his early lost spouse, Princess Charlotte ? It must 
be sweet, indeed, to be loved so hotly. The poor, 
melancholy prince I Well, the Hottentot will do her 
utmost to-night to cheer him up.” 

And I did my best. I had repeated the king’s words 
to Ludwig Devrient, and we had arranged among us 
various novel Hottentot surprises Master Ludwig 
played splendidly the bragging, swaggering old 
bachelor, who pretends to have been in all the coun- 
tries of the world, and to speak every language. 

I first entered the stage as “ Countess Elorentine,” 
in an elegant travelhng-costume of light blue silk, 
eingmg,— 

Der Manner Herzen zu bestncken, 

Gab nns Natnr die Grazie nnd Verstand 

I noticed even then with satisfaction that Pnnce 
Leopold did not take his opera-glass off me, and that 
he sat there quite a changed person, in lively anima- 
tion, all eyes and ears. 
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** Gonntesa Florentine ” loves her oouain, but be is 
possessed by a mania for adminng only the beauties 
of distant countnes wbiob be never saw To con- 
vert him, my old confidant, Lndvrig Devnent, devises 
a remedy 

I appear in the second scene before the beloved 
cousin 03 a real Hottentot, in a short soarlob frooh, 
•mtb a tiger*a skm, com! ornaments, bead-dross of 
vanegated feathers, and smg a Hottentot duet with 
blaster Ludwig set to the oir of the duet between 
" Papogeno ” and Papogena *' in the “ Zaubor 
flSte- 

Dement began with an arob-comical, hoarse, oroab- 
ing voice, — ' 

Bitsch li clam ra bHt«ch bntsdi Uebnm UchL 

I answered in a similar manner, then wo sang, both 
with a loud voice,— 

Bun tqoAm letscb ba natJcb qaal bram Kbira. 

Dovnont was inexhaustible in the invention of the 
most awful Hottentot and I ondcavourod to keep pace 
with him, and the king and his court laughed heartily, 
and oven the molanoholy Pnneo Leopold I caught 
several times faintly smiling 

Then followed my mad HoUontot solo dance which 
tho littlo ballet-master Lauchory had taught me, and 
Pnneo Leopold s opera glass was ogam very busy 
following my merry leaps 

Also my ** Loopoldmo von Slrohlon *’ and mv 
“Fanny,’ on tho second nod third evening, found 
the same favour before tho eyes of tho foreign 
pnneo Besides, tho thought recnmnl to mo again 
and again should ho perhaps find that I bear a 
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great resemblance to his late spouse Charlotte, as 
did once the Dnke of Wellington at one of the 
Brnhl balls ? But strange it is that he never for 
once during the pauses comes to the stage to saj 
to me a kind word about cousin Stockmar What 
will the prince tell the baron afterwards, I wonder ? 

I heard from Papa Timm that the prince lived at 
court very quietly, had earnest political discourses 
with the king, and had been decorated by the latter 
with the Order of the Black Eagle The Grreeks 
wanted to make the prince their king, but hp had 
to Overcome a great many difficulties. 

Happy as a queen, my twelve thalers of play- 
money in my pocket, rich in news, and provided with 
a large hagful of royal confectionery from the dessert, 
I returned after the third performance late at night to 
my mother, but noticed at once that something had 
gone wrong. She was in a deeply depressed mood. I 
learned the cause of it only too soon 

My brother Karl had written, and it appeared that, 
although we had made the greatest sacrifices for him 
only so late as the last summer, he had again con- 
tracted nearly a thousand gulden of debts of honour. 
If we did not save him “ only this once more — for the 
last time,” he would have to resign his commission 
and emigrate to America 

That was a melancholy sequel to my merry trip to 
Potsdam. How paltry the twelve shining dollars 
now looked on thp table before me, that I had laid 
down upon it so proudly only a few minutes ago I I 
said, sobbing with mdignation and anxiety — 

“ My wretched brother wdl finish by rummg us 
completely. His everlasting debts will follow us even 

VOL. n. D 
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to St Petersburg end dean ub out, No — let Inm go 
to Amencn, I cannot help him any more " 

Next morning, bowever, pity came over na ngam, 
and we resolved to help my light-minded brother 
once more — bnt reaHy for the last time 

As we sat there in a gloomy mood oonsidermg in 
what manner we could rniae the money, what jewela 
we might sell or pawn, one Herr HUhnloin was 
announced A stout gentleman, looking very fresh 
and merry, elegantly dressed, hig hair fnazled, stood 
before us, and introdncod himself to us ns ehamberlain 
to Pnnoe Leopold of Kobnrg 

“Ahl you bnng us nows from Baron Stookmar, I 
suppose,' said my mother "I understand ho is 
staying In Kobnrg with his family at this moment P " 

“ And this time the baron will remain in Koburg 
for many months, for the pnnco is going m a 
fortnight to Italy for the whole winter But — ' and 
stout nuhnlom put on a very signidcant air — " pro- 
perly speaking, I am not hero on an errand from the 
baron, but his Hoyal Highness Pnnco Leopold has 
sent mo to inquire if H R H can pay his rcspcots 
to ‘Frau Rittraciatonn’ and Fnluloin Bauer, at 
twelve o’clock to-morrow On the day after to- 
morrow wo continue our journey to Kobutg I look 
forward to it with great pleasure, for I too am a 
native of Kobnrg " 

Of course my mother promised to ho the whole 
day at the disposal of Ins royal liiglmcss 

‘ How courteous it is on the part of the pnnco to 
look us up 1 " I cned gaily “ 1 am sure ho is the 
hnnger of greetings from cousin Slockmar — and 
wants to SCO again Chnstclcbin Stockmar I am 
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verj curious to see the interesting prince with the 
melancholy eyes opposite me in a room. I wonder 
what he will say about my Hottentot and ‘ Leopoldme 
von Strehlen I ’ I hope that he will report to our 
good cousin that I have become a decent actress 
and do him no discredit.” 

Then we went busily to work to deck our modest 
little drawing-room with fresh flowers for the recep- 
tion of the prince, and to discuss our own toilettes. I 
was in a very peculiar excitement, but without having 
the faintest idea that the most portentous hour of my 
life was approaching. 

Next _ morning we made a pretty house-toilette, 
choice but simple. My handsome, stately mother, 
in black silk and with a graceful lace head-dress, 
looked very aristocratic , and I thought myself, too, 
looking fresh and blooming enough in a light blue 
dress with white tulle trimming And then, about 
twelve o’clock, an ordinary hired carriage drove up 
to our house, Mohrenstrasse, 48. It was character- 
istic of the ever cautious prince that he had not 
employed the court equipage at his disposal for 
this visit to the house of an actress. 

I slipped into the adjoining room, the door of which 
remained open, because my mother thought it more 
becoming that I should only appear before his royal 
highness when he desired to see me. 

I heard how Tigaro Huhnlein announced his high- 
ness in all formality, then a slow, heavy step was 
heard, and a sonorous voice said very slowly and 
dehberately — 

“ I am delighted to be able to salute once more, 
after so many years, my happy, early playmate, the 
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gay Ghnatelolien Sfcookmar I am the brmger of 
the kmdest regards on. the port of your nephew, 
Ohnahan, who haa become to me a dear and faithful 
fnend — to yon and your Frfiulein daughter, whom, 
as you know, I have already had an opportunity of 
seemg and admirmg as actress I heartily congratu 
late Ghnfltelohen Stookmar on being the mother of 
BO Bweet a daughter, and so excellent an artist as well 
as general favourite.** 

“Did Lma perhaps remind yonr highness by her 
looks of her poor late father, whoso very imago sho 
is, and with whom you need to ndo and fence when 
he was my suitor m Koburg?** 

Certainly, her great resemblance to good, merry 
Heinnoh Bauer, who, alas, hod to die so young, did 
atnke me I am, however, still more struck by her 
literally astonisliing likeness to my lamented and 
over beloved wife, Pnneose Charlotte I am happy 
to bo able to repeat to you and ray good Stookio 
hi8 Majesty’s words, which wore to tbo ofFoct, 
•Karolino Bauer is not merely an ornament to our 
theatre, but sho and her worthy mother are, owing 
to thoir blnmolcss private life, likowiso universally 
CBtccraod and boloiodi* ‘Fmu Rittracislonn,’ may 
I not compliment your daughter on her graceful 
performance ? * 

**’Linn will feel grcatl} honoured — Lma, you nro 
wanted I ” And I stepped artlessly and choorfullj 
into the room, ranking my prettiest curtsey 

Tbo pnneo rose and stired at mo spctchlcss for 
Borao seconds, ns if surprised IIo nftenranls con 
fessod to mo that I had appeared to him like tlio 
goddess of youth and spring, so blooramg, so rosy, 
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SO cliecrf ul and sunny ! "What he had taken for white 
and red paint, when I performed on the stage, had 
been put to shame by the natural freshness of my 
checks. 

To be sure, under this long, searching glance, I 
felt how I grew hotter and hotter and very embar- 
rassed. An uneasy feeling, foreign to me, came over 
my heart, and my voice, otherwise so clear and ready, 
seemed paralyzed. The consciousness of this served 
only to increase my confusion, so that at first I could 
take .but little part in the conversation about Berlin, 
Koburg, my journe}'' to St. Petersburg, &c It also 
created an unpleasant sensation m me that the prince, 
who sat on the sofa beside my mother and opposite 
me, stared at me frequently and long through his 
glasses. 

The impression the prince’s outward appearance 
made on me was not so favourable as in the hght of 
the theatre, and in the scarlet full-dress uniform of 
an English officer. He wore an unusually long sur- 
toiit of black cloth, tightly buttoned from top to 
bottom. His short black hair, glossy with pomatum, 
seen by daylight, turned out to be a very ingeniously 
made wig Add to this his pale, languid complexion, 
his weary, weary expression, his stooping, relaxed 
gait, his slow, deliberate, subdued way of speaking ; 
all this reminded one more of a pedantic, recluse pro- 
fessor and old bachelor of upwards of fifty than of a 
gay prince of eight-and-thirty. Only his finely shaped 
mouth, with its pleasing smile, and his large, dark, 
melancholy eyes were exceedingly interesting and 
attractive. 

What had made the prince, who was so brilhant in 
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his manly beauty, and bo gay, foil of bfe, and confident 
of Tiotory, who bad conquered tbe heiress to the 
throne of England as by storm, — ask, what had 
made him, before his time, so old and weary — weary 
nay, Buoh a melenoholy rum? 'Was it the undying 
gnef over his short hved conjugal happiness, which 
had, to be sure, also earned to the grave the prospects 
of a throne P Was it some other great sorrow that 
had so early withered the bloom and dohght of youth ? 
Or—? 

I was innocent enough then to take the poor pnnee 
to be a sorely-tned mortal, and to feel for him the 
deepest pity 

After a rather tedious conversation of about on 
hour, which was, moreover, borne mostly by my 
mother, the pnnoe said suddenly, with a forced laugh 
and embarrassment, — 

“Apropos, fnond Stookmnr has, besides, com 
missioned mo to omnuno his cousin n little — ' iintor 
vicr nugen (quite pnvatoly) liny I do so, ' Frau 
Eittmeistonn ’ ? " 

Jly mother looked up perfectly non plussod — but 
thou tned novcrtholoss to jest as she stood up, 
saying,— 

“ Without corcraony, your highness I Lina will 
answer the paternal crarainor nnd the kind patron of 
her consul, Ohnstian Stookmnr, ns duty nnd con- 
Bcionco prompt her, for she may do so, your high 
ncBS, — my daughter has nothing to conceal I " So 
saying, my mother wont into the ndjoining room, nftcr 
having cast at mo an encouraging gtnnco Tho door 
of the room romnined open 

lorn while wo sat opposite each other in silence 
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My cheeks and temples glowed, and my heart beat 
audibl}'. I cast down my eyes, and folded my hands, 
in which the blood was throbbing hotly down to the 
•very finger-points. "What did the prince desire to ask 
me at which my mother durst not be present ? Did 
he really speak at the request of cousin Christian ? 
Had my sad experiences with Prince August and the 
luckless Sainoilow Grimm already reached my cousin’s 
ears ? Or had the king talked about it to the pnnee ^ 
And why did he not speak now ? Could he not find 
the first word? At last I cut short the painful pause, 
and said as cheerfully as possible, — 

“ Your highness, I am ready for the confession I 
shall answer openly and truly what you may please to 
ask me, for I am sure you will not ask me anything 
that I ought not to answer.” The thought that my 
mother heard everythmg heightened my confidence 
and strength. 

And now began that remarkable conversation, 
which was to be decisive for my whole life — to force 
me on ambiguous paths, and to make me unhappy for 
the rest of my existence. And yet, during that hour, 
I never spoke a word that I should repent to-day. 
It was just my fate to become unhappy. Till then I 
was good and pure. This conversation brought me 
into perplexities, discord, and false positions, for which 
I was unfitted by my impulsive, vacillating character. 
I was obliged to play comedy also in life when I re- 
nounced the play on the boards , and that does no 
good to the character or the heart 

I remember every word of the conversation be- 
tween the prince and myself, as if we had sat thus 
opposite each other yesterday, and not half a century 
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ago For how often have I had to refer to these my 
words of truth, when the pnnoe afterwards roooived 
anonymous letters which slandered mo, and oven cast 
suspicion on my maidenly honour I had concealed 
nothing, answered every question frankly and honestly 
This plain truth was often afterwards the shining 
shield, which, with indignation, I conld hold hoforo 
the faces of the narrow-minded, mean pnneo, and his 
obscquiona fnend, Baron Stockmar, when they accused 
me of having cunningly planned everything, and 
thrown out my dangerous nets after the guilolcfis, 
golden pnnee 

However, my agitated, abused heart is running 
away with my pen , I must try to bndlo it 

At last the pnneo began, at first in his old pedantic, 
deliberate, slow way of speaking, gradually growing 
more lively and warm — • 

“ liny I assure Stoclcmar that you Imvo not rued 
having become an actress P” 

“Never, vour highness, have I repented that, and 
I hope I never shall I am, it poRsiblo, oven raoro 
cnthuBinstic to-day than at the commencement of my 
career TVlictlicr I have tho true talent for an 
actress, jour highness will be able to answer from 
personal observation tour to Russia succeeded 

beyond expectation In KGmgsliorg, Riga, Alitau, 
Sh retemburg I havo boon overwhelmed v.ith 
npplnuFO and love, and soon I shaU enter on a hnliiant 
engagement in Su Petorsburg which will, I hoiK) mako 
my future secure 

“ “U lint prospects for this future offer themselves to 
you?** 

“"Mr engagement in St Petersburg with extra 
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performances, will bring me 5,000 thalers a year, and 
after having completed twelve years, I am to receive 
an annual pension for life of 1000 thalers as Eussian 
coiiit actress, winch I can spend wherever I like.” 

“And if you became ill ?” 

“Your royal higliness, that stands with G-od.” 

After a long pau'^e, the prince resumed, not without 
hesitation and in evident agitation, — 

I was tliinking, I confess, of another future. 
Should 3’’ou never have thought of it ? Tt would be 
strange if, considering your great personal attractions, 
your heart or your hand had not yet been claimed.” 

“ Oil, the one or the other, or both together have 
often been claimed already. But under no auspicious 
star.” 

“ And you have never had any little love romance ? ” 

“ Ob, many, man}’’ ; and, indeed, great and scan- 
dalous ones.” 

The prince jumped olf the sofa as if stung by a 
viper, and stood before me, looking quite pale. 

“ Tour highness, permit me to tell you all You 
must hear everything now, for I feel that you, and 
probably also my cousin Stockmar must have already 
learned something of that two-fold misfortune which 
has befallen me here in Berlin, within the last few 
j-ears, without my fault ; yes, your highness, without 
any guilt of mine I have had many an honourable 
offer of marriage, but the rich suitors were not lovable, 
and when I marry I must choose a rich man, for I am 
i;he only support of my mother Many a dishonour- 
able proposal has made my blood boil, and the 
hundreds that were laid at my feet I have spurned 
with indignation. Lina Bauer does not sell herself. 
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not even to a husband whom she does not love One* 
day there came a handaomo young man, apparently 
nch and of high birth, who loved me warmly, and 
whom I liked , — I was publicly betrothed to him, and 
tliree days later, I learned that the wretch had difl- 
graoefuUy deceived me That, your royal highness, is 
one of the misfortunes that befell me and of which I 
spoke , the other is Pnnce August, who endeavoured 
to seduce, and now tries to min mo I beseech your 
highness to ask his Majesty whether 1 have told you 
one untrue word ” 

The prince, visibly agitated, walked eovoral times 
through the room Then he again stopped m front 
of me, who also had risen aud was leaning against nu 
arm-chair, and his wonderful eyes looked steadily into 
mine, and his hot breath touched me, as ho said m a 
whisper, — 

** I know that you toll the truth, oven if his ilnjosty 
had not already confirmed it to mo when ho told mo 
of that nnfortunato bctrotbnl Pnneo August I know, 
— the world knows And your heart was never con 
quorod ? ” 

** Never I ’ 

“ Is your heart quito free oven this day ? *' 

** Quito free I ' 

The pnneo seized my two hands, drew mo quite 
close to him, and breathed into ray ear, — 

“And if a poor, weary, sorely tried man, whom the 
world envies on account of Ins high birth and worldly 
possessions, but who often feels very unhappy and 
lonely, if ho came to you and said, ‘ Como with rao 
into my golden solitude I I will love and honour thro 
ns my dear wife, nod guard thee ngamsL nnj now rois 
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fortune of tliy heart ! Thou shalt be relieved of all 
earthly cares, and also thy family shall be provided 
for ; but thou must also be able to resign thyself, to 
renounce the glitter and glor}’- of the stage, renounce 
homage and the loud pleasure of this 'world. Thou 
must devote thyself wholly and entirely to this man 
in true love, and sweet, happy domesticity.’ If this 
question were addressed to you, what answer would 
your heart prompt ? ” 

I trembled from head to foot, the tears rushing 
from my eyes, for this poor, weary, sorely-tried man 
stood before me. Much touched, I uttered these words 
with difficulty, and hardly audibly, — 

‘‘ If I were to follow this man into his sohtude, I 
should need to love him more than my life I ” 

“And would you be able, in time, to love me so 
that you would sacrifice for me the stage and the 
world ? ” 

“ I do not know, your highness, but I would try to 
do so, and then I should tell you the truth only — I 
felt giddy, and had to hold on by the arm-chair, lest I 
should fall with agitation. 

I felt a soft kiss on my brow Then the prince 
joined my mother in the next room, and I heard him 
say,— 

“Dear friend, you have heard everything, and I 
have but little to add. For years I have been yearn- 
ing for a faithful female heart who might brighten up 
my deserted home, a noble, unselfish being, to whom 
I could confide in love. Many bnlhant beauties would 
gladly have thrown themselves into my arms, but only 
from frivolous worldly motives to make use of me and 
plunder me. I have remamed lonely since the death 
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not even to o husband whom sho does not love One 
day there came a handsome young man, apparently 
nch and o£ high hirth, who loved me warmly, and 
whom I liked, — I was pnbhcly betrothed to him, and 
three days later, I learned that the wretch had dis- 
gracefully deceived me That, your royal highness, is 
one of the misfortunes that befell me and of which I 
spoke , the other is Pnnee August, who endeavoured 
to sednoe, and now tries to nun mo I beseech your 
highness to ask his Majesty whether I have told you 
one untrue word ” 

The pnnco, visibly agitated, walked sovoral times 
through the room Then he again stopped in front 
of me, who also had risen aud was leaning against an 
arm-chair, and his wonderful eyes looked steadily into 
mine, and his hot breath touohed mo, as ho said in a 
whisper, — 

“ I know that yon tell the truth, oven it his Majesty 
had not already confirmed it to mo vrhon ho told mo 
of that unfortunate betrothal Pnnco August I know, 
— the world knows. And your heart was never con- 
quered ? ” 

" Noiorl ’ 

“ Is your heart quito free oven this day ? " 

•' Quito free 1 ” 

The pnnco seircd my two hands, drew rao quite 
close to him, nnd breathed into ray ear, — 

"And if a poor, weary, sorely tnod man, whom tho 
world envies on nccount of liis high birth nnd worldly 
possessions, but who often feels very unhappy nnd 
lonely, if ho camo to yon nnd said, ‘ Como with mo 
into my golden solitude I I will lo\o nnd honour thco 
ns my dear wdV, nnd guard thco ngninst any now mis- 
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fortune of tliy heart ! Thou shaft he relieved of all 
earthly cares, and also thy family shall be provided 
for , but thou must also be able to resign thyself, to 
renounce the glitter and glory of the stage, renounce 
homage and the loud pleasure of this •world. Thou 
must devote thyself wholly and entirely to this man 
in true love, and sweet, happy domesticity.’ If this 
question were addressed to 3’’ou, "what answer would 
your heart prompt ? ” 

I trembled from head to foot, the tears rushing 
from my eyes, for this poor, weary, sorely-tried man 
stood before me. Much touched, I uttered these words 
■mth difficulty, and hardly audibly, — 

“ If I were to follow this man into his solitude, I 
should need to love him more than my life ! ” 

"And would you be able, in time, to love me so 
that you would sacrifice for me the stage and the 
wofld?” 

“ I do not know, your highness, but I would try to 
do so, and then I should tell you the truth only — I 
felt giddy, and had to hold on by the arm-chair, lest I 
should fall with agitation. 

I felt a soft kiss on my brow. Then the prince 
joined my mother in the next room, and I heard him 
say,— 

"Dear friend, you have heard everything, and I 
have but little to add. For years I have been yearn- 
ing for a faithful female heart who might bnghten up 
Diy deserted home, a noble, unselfish being, to whom 
I could confide in love. Many brilliant beauties would 
gladly have thrown themselves into my arms, but only 
from frivolous worldly motives to make use of me and 
plunder me. I have remained lonely since the death 
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of my wife, all tbeso long years At present I believe 
that I have found that ^mpathetao being in the person 
of your daughter At the very first sight my heart 
molined towards her, beonase she bears snob a wonder 
fill resemblance to my lamented Charlotte "What kind 
of position I can offer your daughter by my side I 
hardly know as yet But that it wiU be a thoroughly 
honourable one, founded on a moral basis, and that I 
stand before you with the purest intentions, I boliovo 
I cannot better prove to yon than by confiding all 
particulars, formahties, and your Lina’s future to the 
pure hand and to the faithful heart of Christian Stock 
mar I shall hasten to Koburg to morrow, and shall 
at once make a full confession to yonr nephew, who is 
also ray beat adviser He will advise yon as well os 
me, BO well and nghtly os no one else can He has not 
merely to consider the welfare of bis fnond, but also 
the true weal of bis conem and his family, to guard 
the punty of hia name So I would bog of you to 
como on n visit to Kobuig, tc^tbor with Lina, whilst 
I am still there, that is, withm the next fortnight 
There I hope that ovorytlung will bo arranged to our 
mutual satisfaction, and that n pleasing ollmnco for life 
may bo formed The hearty affection I conceived for 
Lina, when I first saw her, has tnmed into passionate 
love to day Lot mo depart from here with the sweet 
hope of a speedy, happy ‘wicdcraohn* (mooting) in 
our old homo 1 ** 

This was the longest speech I over hcanl from Ibo 
bps of tho pnnee, who was usually so taciturn Ko 
for once, perhaps the only time in his life, followed 
tho impulse of his cold heart, which had finddmly 
grown warm, nnd did not weigh and cnlculnto 
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pedanticnlly wbafc lie snul, as was ilic common custom 
of tbe Maiqnis pcK-h-peu and Mont^ienr tout doucement, 
as bis fatboiMu-laWj King George IV , called Inra. 

"We must have presented a strange picture, when 
the prince, holding the hand of my puzzded mother, 
stepped up to me again, breatliless, drawing mo 
gentl}^ to him, and with his beautiful melanchol}’' eyes 
beseechingly resting on mo; I oidinaril}’’ so resolute, 
full of spirits and gaiety, in tears, glowing red, 
intimidated, nob at all clear about ni}’’ own feelings, 
and yet pleased and gratified and flattered by the 
love declaration of a prince ; my mother, her hands 
folded, deeply moved, completely out of countenance. 

Such IS the picture that still stands before my 
mind’s eye. 

“ "What may I hope ? ” tbe prince asked. 

Then my mother, with difficulty trying to recover 
her composure, said with the dignity peculiar to 
her, — 

“ Tour highness, yon have so surprised us that 
it IS impossible for us to be able to give you an 
answer to this vital question to-day. Lma will have 
first to examine her heart , and also you, my prince, 
must examine yours, to see if your quickly kindled 
passion may not as quickly vanish again Bub so 
much, I think, I may promise you already to-day, that 
we shall be happy to revisit my native town, if Baron 
Stockmar should invite us kindly and of his own 
accord, and if Lma obtains a short leave of absence 
here, a very questionable thing, however, considering 
her recent long leave for her tour to Russia ” 

“ Oh, if the worst comes to the worst, you will 
yourself ask his Majesty for leave of absence, on tho- 
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of my wife, all these long years At present I believe 
that I have found that aympathebo being in the person 
of your daughter At the very first sight my heart 
inolined towards her, because she bears such a wonder 
fnl resemblance to my lamented Charlotte "Wlint kind 
of position I can offer your daughter by my side I 
hardly know as yet But that it wilJ be a thoronghly 
honourable one, founded on a moral basis, and that I 
stand before you with the purest intentions, I bolievo 
I cannot better prove to yon than by confiding all 
particulars, formohties, and your Lina's fntnro to the 
pure hand and to the faithfnl heart of Christian Stock 
mar I shall hasten to Koborg to morrow, and sbrdl 
at once make a fall confession to yonr nephew, who is 
also ray best adviser He will advise yon as well as 
me, so well and nghtly os no one else can He has not 
merely to consider the wolforo of his fnond, but also 
the true weal of his cousin and his family, to guard 
the punty of his name So I would beg of you to 
como on a visit to Koburg, togotbor with Lina, whilst 
I am still there, that is, within the next fortmglit 
There I hope that everything will bo nrmngcd to our 
mutual satisfaction, and that a pleasing nllmnco for life 
may bo formed The hearty affection I concmrcil for 
Lino, when I first saw her, has turned into passionate 
love to day Let me depart from hero with tlio sweet 
hope of n speedy, happy 'vnedorsehn' (meeting) in 
our old homo I " 

This was the longest speech I over heard from the 
lips of the pnneo, who was usually so taciturn Ifo 
for once, perhaps the only lime in his life, followed 
the jropnho of his cold heart, which Imd pud<loiily 
grown narra, and did not weigh and calculate 
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pedant ic.illy what ho ‘^md. was the coraraou custom 
of the peu-a-peu and Mon^ieai ioid doJtcement, 

as Ins fat her-in-laWj Kini^ Gcoigo called him. 

"We must have presented a strange picture, when 
the prince, holding the hand of my puzzled mother, 
stepped up to me again, breathless, drawing me 
gently to him, and witli Ins beautiful melancholy eyes 
beseechingly resting on me , I ordinarily so resolute, 
full of spirits and gaiety, in tears, glowing red, 
intimidated, not at all clear about my own feelings, 
and yet pleased and gratified and flattered by the 
love declaration of a prince; my mother, her hands 
folded, deeply moved, complctel}’’ out of countenance. 

Such IS the picbuio that still stands before my 
mind’s eye. 

“ What may I hope ? ” the prince asked. 

Then my mother, with difficulty trying to recover 
her composure, said with the dignity peculiar to 
her, — 

“ Tour highness, you have so surprised ns that 
it IS impossible for us to bo able to give you an 
answer to this vital question to-day. Lina will have 
first to examine her heart, and also you, my prince, 
must examine yours, to see if your quickly kindled 
passion may not as quickly vanish again. But so 
much, I think, I may promise you already to-day, that 
we shall be happy to revisit my native town, if Baron 
Stockmar should invite us kindly and of his own 
accord, and if Lina obtains a short leave of absence 
here, a very questionable thing, however, considering 
her recent long leave for her tour to Russia. 

“ Oh, if the worst comes to the worst, you wi 
yourself ask his Majesty for leave of absence, on the^ 
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ground that you have to confer with Baron Stookmar 
on family matters. If you take post-horses, I should 
say SIX days would suffice for the journey I shall 
count the hours till you arrive But I beg of you to 
preserve the stnoteat silence about my present visit, 
and the motive for your journey to Kobnrg Every- 
thing might be shipwrookod by a single inconsiderate 
word My pubho and private life are very much 
pryed into at this very moment I have many friends, 
but also enemies And now I bid yon a hearty fare- 
well, and please do think of mo, if it can bo, m love 
AVell, then, may we meet agam under happy auspices 
m Kobnrg 1 ” 

And the pnnce was gone, leaving mother and mo 
behind lu a sort of stupor All this had come over 
us so suddenly, so like a ctup de mom, that it 
appeared to us a vague dream Deeply moved, I 
locked my more than agitated mother in my arms, 
and said sobbing, — 

“Mother, wliat will come of (his — the height of 
earthly bliss, or a now bitter disappointment ? Shall 
wo proceed to Koburg — undertake the second por 
tontous stop on this now way ? Or shall wo at once 
write to the pnnce and decline ? IVho is to advise us 
in this dilemma, since the pnnce has cvprcssly for 
bidden us to confide in any one?” 

HVith wonderful firmness my mother said, — 

" There are but two ndnsors and guides possible m 
this matter cousin Christian, nnd your own heart, 
Lina Chnstian lias Iiecn the head of oiir familv 'inc< 
the death of his father he is a genllcinia through 
nud through JIutvovur noWly knows I’nnre 
Leopold nnd all circumstancts that liaii to he con 
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sidered better than bo does, bo wbo bas been 
-conducting tbo prince’s affairs for years, and pos- 
sesses bis fullest confidence. Let ns, in tbe first 
place, therefore wait to see if Christian will invite 
us to this meeting witb tbo prince at Koburg. Ho 
will do so only if be deems tbis step beneficial for Ins 
beloved master as well as for us, bis nearest relatives 
— and if be can justify it before bis conscience. But 
in tbe second place, your own heart must advise and 
guide you, and on tins point I myself should not 
venture to either persuade or dissuade you. Do you 
believe that you can love that prince, and devote to 
him your bfe in tbe desired stillness, of course in 
all honour ? ” 

“I don’t know, mother,” I cried, weeping and 
laughing in a breath. “He is much older than I, 
and there is nothing of a fiery lover about him. I am 
sure if be appeared on tbe stage in that part, be 
would be hissed off tbe boards. He rather made the 
impression of a good papa on me, or of a learned 
hypochondriac, or of a recluse professor And did 
you not notice bis wig ? Shocking I And tbe tire- 
some surtout that hung loosely around his long, thin 
legs hke a dressing-gown, and buttoned up to the 
throat, as if his highness was afraid of catching cold, 
-despite the sunny weather ? But, notwithstanding 
all this, the prmce has fascinated and touched me by 
his beautiful melancholy eyes. He must have greatly 
loved the Princess Charlotte and deeply mourned for 
her, and must feel very unhappy in his lonely state. 
I think it must be very nice, and would make one very 
happy, to revive the lost happiness of a noble man. 
But why has the prince not, long ago, chosen a spouse 
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of equal birth with himsfllt, ha who in his formor 
beauty of youth hod sorely the choice among the most 
beautiful pnnoessas of reigning houses ? ” 

" There you ora mistahen, Lina Christian oi- 
plained that to me six years ago in Koburg Prince 
Leopold was quite poor, like all the Koburg pnnoes 
He has merely got a position and a rich nllowanoo in 
England as the husband of the late Princess BoyaL 
Ho would lose both if he married another pnnoess 
And for this same reason you too can only become 
hiB moi^nntio spouse And did you notice how 
purposely the pnnoe emphasised soTOral times the 
word ‘ still hfe ’ that awaited you, and that you 
would need to possess that power of resignation to 
dedicate yourself entirely to him, far away from tho 
noise of tho world? Will you, who have rocoivod 
ovations on tho stage, and been spoiled by society, 
would yon bo able, I say to bear such a ' still life ? ’ ’’ 

I had never thought of that Tlicso words, for tlio 
first time, fell like a dampor on my heart. I almost 
wished that tho invitation to Koburg might never 
nmvo, and that I might bo able to look upon the vv hole 
event, with its temptations, as an old dream Only tho 
concern about Karl a now debts called up in mo tho 
longing for a quiet, still life, free from cares 

Then, on the fifth day after tho prince s departun., a 
short tnondly kltor amv cd from cousin Christian, who 
invited us to como to Koburg for some days, ns soon 
as ))os5iblc All tho rut by word of mouth 

Lot a word about tho jinnce, and tho object of this 
journey Jicilhcr cncouragi meal nor warnings Just 
ns one might liavo cxpecUal of my prudent dijilomatio 
cousin, who would allow no one to seo Iils catvls Of 
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course the effect of this laconic communication was to 
make us more anxious still, as he did not even tell us 
what he thought about the prince’s plan and hopes. In 
order to calm my mother, I said, however, as gaily as 
I was able • “ Grod wills that we shall meet Prince 
Leopold again Otherwise cousin Christian would not 
have called us. Now I shall venture the last great 
test of fate, and see if I shall receive leave of absence 
for the journey.” 

But our intendant, Count Redem, roundly refused 
to give me the desired leave for six days, because, he 
said, I had only returned from a leave of absence of 
six months from Russia six weeks ago, and had to play 
a chief part in Raupach’s “ Ritterwort ” in autumn, 
and must of course be present at the necessary re- 
hearsals. 

I hastened to Papa Timm with cousin Christian’s 
letter in painful excitement, and he readily procured 
for me from his Majesty a leave of absence for six days 
“ to go to Koburg on urgent family affairs ; ” and the 
very next morning my mother and I sat in our Russian 
travelling- coach, a bughng postilion on the box, and 
with an agitated heart we launched into the sunny 
September morning, through laughing districts, away 
to cheerful Koburg, my mother s home — away to meet 
a golden fortune. 

Yes, the further we went the more our hearts fiUed 
with gladness and hope. I remembered that my first 
journey to Koburg, just six years ago, had been fraught 
with much joy and good-luck for me It was then 
that cousin Christian had spoken the decisive, pro- 
pitious words, '' I shall be happy to be able to call an 
artiste, cousin, and a cousin, artiste.” And thus I 

VOL. II. B 
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had become an actress, and in doing so the most ardent 
Irish of mj heart had been fnlfflled, nor did I orer hare 
to me it. 'Well, then, my mother and I resolved inth 
the fullest confidence to leave to our clever, noble- 
minded cousin to pronounce tho decisive word about 
my future, and this resolution had made our hearts 
light and joyfuL Moreover I felt it a sweet satisfao- 
tion, after sue years of tho most persevering struggles 
and effort^ to appear once more before onr dear rela- 
tions in my mothers native town os a recognuod 
artiste, m the place wboro Lmoben, tho maiden of 
fifteen years, had taken such groat pains to exhibit her 
small histnomo talents in the boat light in order to bo 
allowed to enter the staga And bow many things wo 
had to discuss on tho way ! How many things bad 
changed since, around us, within us, and with our 
relations ! 

Arrived at tho villngo of Eisbauscn, we fonnd no 
more tho gonial parson KDhnor ho had been laid in 
tho ohnrchyard there n year before His enigmatical 
fnend error tho way in fhomyateneus castle, continued 
to live on with Ins unhappy partnerjust ns quietly and 
inviaibly ns ho did years before But tho sun shone so 
warm and bright that notllio faintest thought entered 
ID} head Poor young light-hearted child of roan, let 
the example of that inaisiblo “countess'' vendor m 
tho gloomy castle, and her myatenous “ still life ’ 
deter you from precceiling, turn, turn, flee bifore it 
IS too late before tbo golden cage lias cloioil upon 
you! 'iou might bo unlinppitr still ns “ciuntcss" 
than tbi« immclcss countess m Ibe castle of 1- ishniiscn 

In llodneb wo found roneb that wns clmnjnal Our 
undi, llm “Justizrath," had dud of n;K>phxy m con 
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sequence of the terrible conflagration in the little town, 
"three years ago ; and his widow and daughter, cousin 
Riekchen, had gone to live in Koburg. Also the 
revered “ patriarch of Eodach,” the poetical “ Super- 
intendent ” Hohnbaum, had followed his friend Stock- 
mar into the grave 

On the second day after our departure from Berhn 
we arrived in the quiet Koburg, late in the afternoon, 
and alighted in the only good hotel which the small 
residential capital possessed at that time, and where 
cousin Christian had ordered apartments to be in 
readiness for us. The genial landlord told us that, at 
the request of Baron Stockmar, he would immediately 
inform him of the arrival of the ladies, and that his 
lordship intended to call at the hotel in order to wel- 
come us that same day. We noticed with satisfaction 
that “ his lordship ” was evidently a person of great 
■consequence in our landlord’s eyes 

And hardly had we made fresh toilettes after the 
long and fatiguing journey, when we heard the ap- 
proach of quick steps, and cousin Christian stood before 
us, affectionately embracing my mother and me, saying 
in his lively, ratthng way — 

“ Welcome m our old home, aunt . Christiane , wel- 
come m Koburg, cousin Lina , — ah, how tall and hand- 
some you have grown smce we met here last I Tea, 
now I understand how a oertain heart could catch fire 
so quickly and thoroughly. But more about that by- 
and-by. May heaven grant us light that we decide on 
the right thmg, and one day look back with pleasure 
to the romantic cause of your visit ” 

My cousin was very much agitated. One could hear 
in every word he pronounced how his nerves vibrated. 
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and that he endeavoured to conceal hig agitahon by 
jesting He looked pale and fatigued. Hoiv peonlmrly 
he pronounced the word “ romantic,” and how his in- 
telhgent eyes looked at ma ns i£ they wanted to pono- 
trato me, and would read mto the most hidden folds of 
my heart! 

I lost uU self-control, and burst into tears. 

I suppose my cousin was satisfied with his scrutiny, 
for ha said m a kind tone, soiimg my two bands, — 

“ Now you. Miss Comedy, must not bo sentimental 
No I won’t allow that to day , besides, you have not 
the smallest occasion for tears yet, and it shall bo our 
aim to spare you, also for the future, tears of dis 
appointment and ropontanoo ” 

Mother wnnted to clear up to some oitonl the 
" romantio cause of our visit” — to ask various ques 
tions with roforonco to the pnnoo and the opinion of 
my consin, but with a somewhat forced hilarity Chns 
turn interrupted her saying, — 

“ Don’t let us talk of businoss to-day, nnnt Ohns- 
tiano You arc fatigued by the long journey Lina’s 
tears have told mo that. I have come to take you to 
my mother, who ospects us to supper Also my w ifo 
and Bisters, Knrolmc, Opili, and Riokchon nro then. 
Take care not to botray j oiirsolvoi to thorn by a syl 
lable Noloily must know tor tho pri-sont why you nro 
hero Thai must remain, for n long timo to come, 
the most perfect secret between Pnneo IiCopolJ and 
us if woarrivu at an understanding and a secret for all 
time if tho fond dream of tho pnneo remains a dream 
But about this wo shall apeak together fro-ly and 
frankly, and without cen raony, to-morrow morning — 

1 say without sentimonlnlity of any kind I hare no 
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sympathy mtb it It is my aim to guard my master, 
who deems me worthy of his confidence and friend- 
ship, against a hasty step, especially at this moment, 
where he stakes another golden hope, — yes, let me 
say it frankly, — a royal crown, but also to guard you, 
my beloved blood-relations, from bitter disappoint- 
ments But now let us go to my mother ” 

Aunt Stockmar and her two daughters, genial 
“ Prasidentin ” Opitz, and the very hvely, indeed 
over-merry, Riekchen, who was dangerously nearing 
old-maidship, received us very kindly , on the other 
hand, Fanny Stockmar, Christian’s wife, behaved all 
the more demurely ; her surly disposition had grown 
all the surlier and harsher during the seven years of 
their strange loveless wedlock, in which the husband 
lived in English court circles, and the spouse, with 
the children, in small, secluded Koburg. Her large 
intelhgent eyes examined me coldly and unsympathetic- 
ally. She did not like a cousin who was so much 
younger and prettier than herself, and to whom her 
husband showed so much attention. This lady after- 
wards became my bitterest enemy, from jealousy. 

Also cousm Christian watched me closely during 
"the whole evening, although he tned to conceal by 
merry jokes that he was doing so. I had become for 
him the object of a diplomatic study, which he had to 
‘dissect and examine even to the smallest fibre before 
he could pronounce a last decisive opinion. Is she 
suited to be the mate for life of my prince or not ? 
Shall I favour the alliance, or throw in my veto ? 
These questions I read in every glance of my cousin’s 
^harp, mtelligent eyes, and that did not make the 
family meeting more enjoyable. 
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Ohmtaan Stookmnr -was forty-one yearB old at this- 
tune, but just as alandar, thm, and active as six years 
ago, only the German had become more decidedly 
Angbfled m bis dress and manners I was also 
much atmeV by a atrnngo mixture of the bourgeois and 
courtier which showed itself in his deportment. How 
ever, his peculiar talent for diotatonal rule had 
developed itself most perceptibly in him 

1 felt this especially when my cousin appeared 
again in our hotel for the conference, on the follomng 
morning Then he was every inch the charge d'affaires 
of jPnnce Leopold of Koburg, who with diplomatic 
ooolnesa and acuteness considorod the pros and cons, 
and with an almost pedantic frankness unveiled to us 
all omorgouoies in their pure nakedness, so that my 
mother and I sat thoro as if stunned Unmercifully 
he tore off one by one the poetical blossoms which my 
heart had brought to Koburg for the august admirer, 
ho stripped them ovon to tho dry stalk — business 
And ho Buffered no contradiction 

1/onmng back in his sofn-cornor, his eyes finnly 
fixed on mo, Baron Ohnstmn Stockmar, whom tho 
pniico was fond of calling " man JiiRle soulien ct ami," 
with clear voice began thus to speak — 

** That my master longs for a quiet domestic happi 
ness, I undcratand and heartily approve The Billy 
liaisons, with which liis royal highness amuses him<elf, 
to pass tho time that hangs so heavily on his hands, 
ruin body and soul Ifow and then more serious 
relations seemed to bo forming Beautiful Indies of 
mnk Ihrow out their nets after tlio pnnee, who n-nllr 
was formerly of scduetivo ajipcamnco, partly from a 
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places botb of you under my protection, to begin witb, 
and Toluntanly gives bimself in me a cntio and 
censor of his actions 

** A morganatio mamage would then tai.o place, and 
Lina would receive the title of ‘ countess,* of course 
quite pnvately For if both woro to be trumpeted 
abroad, the enemies of the pnneo might rniso an alarm 
about this union in tbo English newspapers, and 
perhaps even in Parliament, and Pnneo Leopold 
might, in consequence, oven lose Ins annual allowance 
and his position in England 

“ Moreover, the crown of Greece has been hold out 
to the pnneo those three years, and at the present 
moment negotiations on this point are about to bo 
resumed 

** For this end my rooster will spend Iho winter in 
Italy, in order to bo nearer Greece ‘Well tlion, if 
ho should ovontuolly bo mado King of Greece, it is 
evident that ho cannot take with Inm to Athens a 
morganatio wife Political considerations would 
mnko it necessary timt ho should many a Icgilimnto 
consort In such an emergency the secret bond 
which alone can unito Lina to tbo pnneo, would 
require to bo untied ngnm just ns pnratcly ns it was 
perhaps tied Tlius praj ranrk, only before God 
and your nearest relatives would you appear ns tho 
pnnce'a wife, m the eyes of tho world, liorrovcr, if 
indeed it should find again }our loit track, in jKrlmps 
not quite so pure a light I consider it my duty thus 
to draw your attention to all tho worst contingencies 
and nil pc'^ihlo dangers 

" If children should i^suo from this nllmnct, which 
J, emcoroly ppcakmg, do not wiph, for the cornph 
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•cations -would only be increased thereby, the children 
would receive the title of their mother and be pro- 
vided for decently, just as provision ' would be made 
for you, if the bond should have to be loosed again 
by circumstances sooner or later. 

“ Ton would have a settled income that would make 
you independent, but not more than that 1 Christian 
Stockmar’s cousin would, in that case, be expected to 
be less exacting still than a stranger. If you -wish to 
vdevote yourself in love to the prince, you do so at 
your own risk. As for me, the thought alone would 
pacify me — that I know the prince to be in good 
hands, and that otherwise he might fall into the 
worst. Thus you must discard all covetous and 
interested motives, Lina I Lor else your cousin 
'.Christian would be the first to turn against you. 

“ One other thing is to be considered . will the 
prince’s love that kindled up so quickly be a lasting 
one ? As I know him, I scarcely believe it. But the 
^'hearts of these high-born gentlemen are out in very 
peculiar wood. And what if the httle flame should bo 
• extinguished even after the bridal night ? You would 
-then only be so much more unhappy 

“ My urgent, honest advice, as your near relative, 
as well as the prince’s faithful servant and friend, 
then is : Do not do anything rashly ! Don’t hind 
yourselves before your hearts and strength have been 
carefully proved ; also the prince will have to ex- 
amine himself. He will leave here for Naples in a 
few days Perhaps the question of the Greek crown, 
un which this afiair of the heart is involved too, will 
be decided there. 

“ And now, Karoline, give me an honest answer — 
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■mil yon follow my faithfnl advice unconditionally and 
in all reapects, and entrust yonrself to my cwpononcod 
guidance now and also later ? Or -mil you, allured 
by your rapid -viotoiy over the prmco, give ear to his 
renewed and urgent prayers — for ho wishes to boo 
you alono again to-morrow — and go your own way 
self willed into the golden happiness, or blindly 
rush into your mm ? I oipoot a decisive ‘ yes ’ or 
‘no 1” 

And I wept aloud, crying, “ Yes, yes 1 consin, I will 
bhudly follow your adneo and yonr guidance t ” 

lly mother oned, deeply moved, “ Sood God 1 
“What cliffs have wo got between Jly heart lolls me, 
Lina romam free ! remain an artiste 1 TVo aro not a 
match for these dangers I ” 

TTould that wo had followed the warning voice of a 
faithful mother's heart 

• • ■ « • t 

That same afternoon I was to seo the pnneo again 
A hind of popular festival was to ho hold at the 
Hosonnn, tho magnificent summer residence of tho 
reigning duho, in honour of the prince’s visit, and 
cousin Ohnstian had promised to tal o us tliero I 
hn'vo scarcely ever dressed myself for any party in n 
more depressed mood 

Jly cousin’s hustncssliko explanations woro lying 
on my heart like a heavy burden IXow muoli un 
certainty, how many painful doubts were spmd out 
before me 1 And wns timt which was jierhaps 
beckoning mo from a great diilanct.— was it taally 
the much longed for happiness of which my young 
heart dreamed P 

“ Oh 1 mother, what new confusions and s'rng„trs. 
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wliat mental troubles he before us 1 The poor lifo 
of man is' not an easy one, indeed ! ” I said sadly. 
“ But the worst of all is that I do not know yet 
whether I shall be able to love the prince as much as 
of course is needed if I am to renounce stage and 
world ! What could most urge me mto an indepen- 
dent ^ still life ’ would be the perpetual fear of Karl’s 
ever new demands on my purse * ” 

My mother tri,ed to pacify me by remarking that at 
least, according to cousin Christian’s assertion, we had 
yet fully six months for considering and proving, and 
that it would not be too late in the following spring to 
pronounce a decisive Kotwithstandmg, my 

good mother, with pardonable parental Vamty, dressed 
me as a bnde. I were a charming pmk dress with a 
mantilla of white cashmere, also a Spanish bonnet of 
white velvet with feathers 

At two o’clock cousin Christian drove up to our 
hotel in an elegant open carriage. In it sat cousin 
Kiekchen, laughing and making signs to us Christian, 
who drove himself, came running up for a moment 
hastily, to enjoin us not to betray ourselves by words 
to Kiekchen, or to the august party at the festival 
even by looks ! I have also counselled the pnnce 
only to notice you from a distance, and to be very 
cautious with his words and looks. The dowager 
duchess is very suspicious, and has the eyes of Argus 
and spies everywhere. She has not been my friend* 
for a long time, and has done all in her power, though 
m vain, to prevent me, the former simple body- 
physician, from occupying so prominent a position at 
the court, and in the confidence of the prince, her 
favourite son. If she should notice anything now, she 
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Tvould move heaven and earth to prevent my fair 
oonsm inoreasmg the influence of the Stoclmiors I 
The most sompulona caution, then I On the other 
hand, to-morrow, when wo drive to the quiet Fal 
bach, you may ogle and chat with the prince to your 
heart’s content ” 

The pleasant drive to the bcautifnl Rosonau, a 
creation of Duke Ernst’s, and the bracing, sunny 
autumn day, improved my spirits I sat beside my 
cousin, who drove, and who chatted and jestwl in 
his irresistibly amiable, humorous way, whilst Riok- 
chon prattled and laughed so gaily that the many 
pedestrians who wore going to the festival stopped at 
the two sides of the road looked at us in wonder, 
and greeted most respectfully the universally revered 
baron and his party 

Now and then I had a chance of oichnnging 
stealthily a few cordial words with Christian IIo 
was much more gonial and cheerful than at our first 
meeting 

I only learned afterwards that my mother had 
showed him my diary that morning, and that the 
pure and childlike offasionB of my heart had touched 
him. 

■When I expressed to him my determination never 
to leave mv mother, ho at onco removed this objiuition 
by saying, " Of course she will come to I nglaml, 
loo, and inhabit the same houso with yon I should 
surely not permit you to bo sentenced to nb'oluto 
solitude I” That sounded like jest, but I norrr 
forgot it, becanso it turned out, by and by. the 
faddist reality 

On the largo lawn in front of the splendid eha'ean 
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of Rosenau, biiilfc in the G-otliic style, we found a 
great bustle of gay townspeople and country folks,, 
dressed in tbeir original gay-coloured Sunday garb. 
Tables and forms of rough planks bad been erected 
in a wide somi-circle 

Foaming beer was being tapped from huge casks 
On red-bot gridirons were roasting tbe little fat 
sausages called Koburg larks, tbe national dish at 
all popular gatherings, sucb as fairs, shooting- 
matches, and lirmesses. A brass band performed 
merry dance-music, to which townspeople and 
villagers were circling merrily upon the close-shorn 
turf 

T^e had scarcely joined the crowd when Christian 
Stockmar was surrounded by acquaintances. There 
was no end to saluting, introducing, and bowing. 
Also my mother was heartily welcomed by old 
friends. I was fetched to the lawn for a dance, 
and noticed to my gratification that everybody was 
looking at me. Well, was I not young, and a 
comedienne? 

I was just dancing a “ landler ” (slow waltz) with 
a smart farmer’s son, when I noticed an unusual 
movement m the crowd around me. The whisper 
went from mouth to mouth, " They are coming — 
their highnesses are coming ! ” 

Upon the terrace there appeared the reigning Duke 
Ernst with the dowager duchess, and Prince Leopold 
with his two nephews, the princes Ernst and Albert. 
They were greeted with “ hurrahs ” I noticed with 
satisfaction that Prince Leopold at once raised his 
glass and scanned with it the motley crowd. At 
last he had found me. 
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Immediately afterwards the duke and princes 
walked ttrongh. the scene of the festival, greeting 
cordially m all direotions, and stoppmg to converse 
now here, now there I saw the distmgmshed party 
approach and felt my heart beat, now they stood 
before ufl The duke spoke to Stockmar, salutod 
my mother and me pohtoly, and jested with gay 
Eiekchen Pnnce Leopold welcomed me only by a 
look , hot there was a sort of understanding m onr 
looks that made me blush The prmce then said 
aloud — " I am delighted to see the ohannmg ‘ Hot- 
tentot, who dehghted me so in Potsdam, spin round 
so merrily with our yonng Koburg farmers, hero 
upon the torf I ’ 

I rephed “Tour highness, it makes me very 
happy that you remember the poor ‘ Hottentot nt 
all I The nsk of danomg here npon the tnrf is 
hardly less than upon the little stage of the ‘new 
palace, before snob ontioal eyes 1 “ 

The prmce bowed with a smile, whispermg to me 
as he did so, “ I long for the hour of meetmg you 
agam m Pulbaoh 1 Meanwhile, God speed 1 ' 

This was aocompamed by a bright flash from his 
eyas, which pierced me to the heart 

1 felt how my cheeks bamed The pnnce captivated 
me more and more I was hardly able to answer the 
cunoua questions of my bvely cousm Eiekchen re- 
gardmg the danomg “ Hottentot,” and how I liked 
the prmce. Fortunately Ohnstum offered mo liia arm 
to show me over the place Laughingly ho whisporod 
to me, “ So I have seen yon play comedy for tho first 
time little cousin, and you played it very well, 
ex tempore it really looked ns if you spoke (o the 
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prince for llic first time, lie also behaved very well. 
But did you notice how the old duchess did not take 
her eyes off }Ou, and how man}" inquisitive looks 
were directed at you? Therefore caution; also for 
the future I reconimcnd the greatest circumspection.” 

On the scene of the festival dancing was varied 
by games such as climbing greased poles, sack- 
races, cock-throwing, and the like. The 3’’Oung 
Prince Ernst, the now reigning duke, then a 
vigorous dark-complexioned boy of ten, and the 
delicate Albert, a boy of nine, who afterwards be- 
came consort of Queen Victoria of England, romped 
about, followed by their greyhounds, and mixed with 
the people. Happy children, you never dreamed why 
your poor mother lived far away, for ever separated 
from her tenderly loved children I 

On the occasion of my first visit to Koburg, in 
1822, I had seen the beautiful fair Duchess Luise, 
of whom the worthy old “ Superintendent ” Hohn- 
baum, five years previously, on her entrance into 
Koburg as the duke’s bride, had written so enthusias- 
tically and prophetically, “ She is a most natural and 
amiable creature. But in Hoburg they will put her 
“through the polishing-mill and under the calendering- 
press until she has turned quite flat and smooth like ' 
the rest. Altogether I do not think that any court 
vice can have spoiled her heart. She is, in my opinion, 
an extraordinarily rare being ' ” 

An d how well this rare and amiable princess had 
been put through the polishing-miU and under the 
calendering-press m Koburg I As early as 1822 
the ducal matrimomal union was a most unhappy 
one. When immediately afterwards there appeared 
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tte memoirs of the “beautiful Greet,” Aleiaudra. 
Pauam, printed m Pans, and bearmg the impress 
of the elegant initiala of the authoress — the first 
book prohibited by the German Confederation, after 
the seventy of the oeusorship had been greatly 
increased by the resolutionfl of the conference in 
Karlsbad — then the estrangement between husband 
and wife grew ever greater The people of Koburg- 
mostly took the part of the poor beautiful pnnoees 
In the summer of 1824, there broke out a sort of 
revolt of the people m favour of their ill-treated 
duchess The people stormed the ducal castle, and 
the militory openly declared for the duchess The 
favounte of the duke, M de Sohimbowsky, had his 
wmdowB smashed and hia garden laid waste, the 
Duke Ernst fled to Yienna, and lodged a complaint 
with the “ Bundestag ** The latter appointed a com 
mission, consisfemg of ofiSoers Irom the kingdom of 
Saxony, who were to inquire into the revolt and re- 
store peace 

The duchess demanded a divorce and as this was 
refused her from “ pobtionl * motives, because Koburg 
did not wish to forfeit the heritage of the Duchy of 
Gotha, whose last princely descendant was the Duchess 
Luise — the unhappy lady tried by her oompromifling life 
to force the duke to divorce her Oouooming this, the 
Count KomeiUan related “ The duchess has indeed 
committed mad pranks with her lovers, and haa by no 
means concealed them She is possessed of wild 
naivety and cames on with an nrtlesa bold frankness 
what others oonoeal , at the samo time she is lovnblo 
and seductive,” 

Not before 1826, after having hved apart from hor 
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husband and her two sons for two years, under the 
name of Countess of Polzig (or Belzig) and then of 
Beyersdorf, at "St. TVendel on the Rhine, was the 
duchess formally divorced from the duke Hereupon 
she married the Koburg Lieutenant Alexander von 
Haustem, who had been raised b}’- the Duke of Alten- 
burg (according to others, of Hildburghausen) to the 
dignity of a Count of Polzig, and lived with him in 
happy wedlock on the Rhine or in Pans. There I 
met the remarkable lady again afterwards, and there 
she died in 1831, without having seen her sons Ernst 
and Albert again. But even in her death she was 
eccentric. She settled a considerable annuity upon 
her husband. Count von Polzig, on condition that he 
should never part with her body I Should he pass 
even one night only in a house which did not at the 
same time harbour the mortal remains of his deceased 
spouse, he would lose his annuity. 

Eor years the luckless Count Polzig dragged about 
with him the embalmed corpse of his spouse from place 
to place ; but one morning to his terror he found that 
the precious coffin had vanished. He had, in the 
meantime, married a Praulein von Karlqwitz. When 
he found that his annuity continued to be paid to him, 
he soon got reconciled to this loss. 

The house of Koburg-Gotha had put an end to the 
ever-renewed newspaper remarks about the wandering 
corpse. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

On the morning after that merry public festival 
in the Rosenau, which concluded with a brilhant dis- 
play of fireworks, Christian Stockmar called for us 
with his carriage, and we drove away to pay that 

VOL. II. ^ 
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TDomentOTifl viflit to the estate of Ffilbach My oouflm 
drove b^ui jd persoD, leeb say talkative coachinaii 
might oatoh a word , he waa an the gayest of humonra 
and bmnfnl of that satire peculiar to him Only when 
the oheerfol Fdlbaoh came m sight he suddenly turned 
very grave Pointing to a modest house almost hidden 
under old trees, he said, ** Perhaps your future will 
be decided there for life I I pray that it may take 
such a form, that all of ua can one day look back upon 
this country boose and this hour withont remorse I 
But once more I conjure you, Lina, do not be induced 
to bind yourself by promise to-day Eeserve to your- 
self your fullest freedom tall the spring, till the pnnoe s 
return from Italy, leaving the same freedom to him 
too Perhaps he may bnng back a crown with him , 
in that case you will go to St Petersburg os Knasian 
oonrtraotress with the oonBOiousnesB of having gained 
in the Eong of Greece a true, helpfol friend for yonr 
whole life I smoerely wish, both for your own and 
the pnnoe s sake, that this may be the happy solution 
of the short love-romanoe JTeither of you would 
then have to reproach the other ** 

Yes, why was it not to be that this happy solubon 
made me free before I was bound P 

For half a century I have been broodmg over this 
“why?” noousiDg, asking ever anew, “IVhy? "Why?” 
Shall I have a good answer in yonder world, one day? 
*«•••* 
lYe drove through the park and stopped in front of 
the cheerful little country house Everythmg was as 
quiet as in an enchanted garden — not a human being 
to be seen, not a voice to bo hoard Only a few 
pheasants strutted slowly across the turf, upon the 
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roof in tlie sunshine fcliere sat white doves with black 
heads, billing and cooing tenderly. 

When the carriage stopped in front of the garden 
saloon, the little stout factotum, Huhnlein, hastened 
up in a white cook’s apron to take charge of the 
horses. He was panting under the burden of his 
duties, and his good-natured round face shone like a 
peony, and around his fat mouth played a radiant, 
running smile. “ Figaro ” was quite in his element : 
groom, cook, butler, valet, confidant, uniting all in one 
person to prevent any stranger from prying into the 
secret. 

In the open door of the garden saloon there appeared 
the tall form of the prince standing out to advantage 
in the sunny air. He received us in a friendly — nay, 
hearty manner. He appeared to me younger and 
fresher than he did at our first meeting in Berlin, and 
his manners also were freer and less constrained. He 
took my two hands and, looking deep into my eyes, 
said, “ I thank you that you have com^ ! It is a good 
omen, and I may hope • ” 

This homely reception restored to me likewise my 
■cheerful, easy bearing, and soon I was seated at the 
prince’s side in gay conversation at the lunch-table, 
almost forgetting that my neighbour was his royal 
highness. Master Huhnlein displayed great skill 
as butler , the luncheon consisted of a very respect- 
able dejeilner d la fourcheite, sweet golden Bor- 
deaux and splendidly cooled champagne, and we 
lunched quite simply and sociably d quatrCi as if we 
had thus sat together many a time before, just hke 
-ordinary mortals. Cousin Christian was overflowing 
with wit and humour ; the prince melted more and 
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more, pressed my Land tenderly underneath the 
table, and touched glasate mth my mother and me, 
expressing the hope that we should soon meet again 
m England under happier anspioes Btfll , and my glass 
and heart joyfully and full of hope jomed in 

When coffee had been served, the pnnoe led me 
jesfcmg into the adjoining room* The door remained 
open, and I could hear my mother and cousin Ohnstinn 
tallnng together Their neighbourhood gave me con- 
fidence 

The pnnoe clasped mo tenderly in his arms, 
and koased me on the brow and mouth, saying 
feelingly, — 

** Thus I may hope that your heart is favourably 
molined towards me, and will gradually learn also to 
love me a little, me who am so much older than you, 
and who have been tned ao deeply I cannot expect 
more at present, but to you I declare at once that you 
have become dearer to me from hour to hour sinoo wo 
first met , and that I hope to find again by your side 
the happmess I lost so soon, together with quietness 
and peace Only one thing I beg of yon to toll mo 
oven now, frankly and openly Is there a man whom 
you like more than me — whom you would find it at all 
hard to give upP” 

I was able to reply from the bottom of my heart and 
with perfect truth,— 

Ko, your Highness, there is no man whom I like 
better than you, and my heart feels more and more 
drawn towards you I ** 

‘ I thank you That is quite sufficient for mo to- 
day Good Stocki insists on a longer penod of 
reflection, both for his coosin and for mo, till indeed 
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I shall have returned from my Itahau journey ; and I 
have agreed. "We will, m the meantime, write to each 
other and improve our acquaintance. Tour cousin 
has also frankly acquainted you with my position. 
Will not the necessary stillness of your new life 
frighten you ? Will you not repent having sacri- 
ficed the brilliant life of an artiste for the sake of 
one poor lonely man ? ” 

“I hope not, as long as I possess your love and 
your confidence And my mother is not to leave me ? ” 

“ No, she will remain your faithful friend, and be 
always with you when circumstances oblige me to 
leave you alone. I shall be thankful for it to your 
good mother,” 

And again the prince embraced and kissed me ten- 
derly. Then he took my hand and led me back into 
the saloon. 

Cousin Christian looked cross and annoyed, but the 
prince said gaily, — 

‘‘ No, Stocki, you have no occasion to be angry All 
remains as your dictatorial will arranged it. Not 
before the spring, after my return from Italy, will the 
blissful love-knot be tied, if your lovely cousin should 
then please to have me stiU.” 

Then the prince took Stockmar’s arm, and led him 
out into the garden. 

I threw myself into the arms of my mother, shed- 
ding happy tears and sobbing hysterically. I said, 

“ Everything will turn out well I What a happy lot 
will be mine by the side of this noble man ! ” 

When the pnnce and Stockmar returned after a 
while, my cousin looked cheerful again, and nodded to 
me approvmgly. 
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HQlmleiii had put the horses to the carnage. Uy 
oousin urged a speedy departure, that "wu might not 
be missed m Koburg, nor the pnnce at the Rosenau. 
Onoe more the pnnce pressed me tenderly to his heart, 
and whispered in my ear,- — 

“ Preserve for me your love ! May we meet agam 
in Bprmg to confirm our happiness I I shall wnte to 
you from Naples and expect an answer there Every- 
thing else we shall put confidmgly into the hands of 
your good cousin Stocfcmar Farewell I” 

The horses started, and the carnage rolled away 
with ns The pnnce remained standing at the door of 
the garden saloon in the bright sunahine waving salu 
tationa to us till the carnage had vanished behind the 
trees 

My heart was so full and happy, and I thanked God 
for b^g thus loved 

It further made me happy that cousin Christian was 
BO cheerful on the dnve home and praised me and my 
behaviour Ho said ** Liua, you hove made such a 
deep impression upon his heart, os never o woman did 
since I have known him liet ns then hope for tho 
best for both parties But bo cantioos in your corre- 
spondence Don’t allow yourself, even in n letter, to 
be earned away to wnte a rash word that would bind 
you. There is many a slip between the cop and tho 
iip, and before tho spnng much may be changed 
Moreover, os my mother says, these high bom gentle- 
men are made of a peculiar paste, and one is never sure 
about them. Therefore, caution, caution 1 Also at 
my house, my wife is buruuig already with cunosity 
to find out what your sudden visit nud our mystonous 
drives may mean Bo it understood, thou, and do you 
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ndlicio to it, t-lial 3*011 wished to nsk 1113 ^ advico about 
Karl’s cxlravn'^niico and Louis' future, and that to-day 
we liave revived nunl's carl}* reminiscences in Fulbacli 
and the Glockcnbei £r.” 

So we diove to the Glockcnbcrg, with the cheerful 
count IT hou'jo and beautiful garden where ray mother 
had pnst^ed her childhood. Everything nas at that 
time. 1S2S, in the possession of i'^finistor von Wan- 
gcnhcim. 

The c^ cuing we spcnl, in Clinstian’s liousc with Iiis 
mother and 'listers. Here I also saw for the first time 
In'; five-N cni -old little '■on Ernst, who, under his direc- 
tion, afterwards bccaino treasurer to Queen Tictoria, 
and came to Berlin later on as private secretar 3 ;‘ to the 
Prince'?*? Bo 3 'al (Crown Princess of Prussia). But a 
bad trouble of the spine has long ago forced him. back 
into private life. Christian Stockmar’s little daughter 
i\[aric, who was then one year old, died young as the 
wife of the historian and piofcssor, Ilcrmanu Hettner 
in Dresden. Tier daughter Elizabeth has repeatedly 
visited me upon my Swiss Broolbcrg during the last 
few* years, accompanied by ever-youthful, merry old 
grand-aunt Pi iedcrika Stockmar. 

Piau Panny von Stockmar was in very bad humour, 
and was poking at me the whole evening with her 
sharp eyes and pointed tongue m order to learn what 
1 wanted in Koburg I That something was concealed 
from her by Christian and me, her ever-ready distrust 
had guessed long ago. But what? Only later I 
learned that the unfortunate lady was even then 
jealous of me. 

I was glad when our travelling-coach pulled up at 
the door at 11 p.m., and the postdion merrily sounding 
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hia bogle, drove us out mto the mooubght mght* 
How many thongs my mother and I had to com 
Tuunicate to each other from the abundance of onr 
“happy hearte I We drove the whole mghfc The 
second night, punctually at the expiration of my six 
days leave of absence, we arrived ogam in Berlm la 
unpacking we found in the box of the carnage a 
parcel contaimng a beautifal pink stuff for a full 
evening dress, also a paper upon which, to my dehght, 
were wntten in mv cousm s hand the words, “In 
pleasant remembrance of Koburg * 

Did the present come from my oonsm, or from the 
pnnce ? My heart told me ** From him who loves 
thee so tenderly Pink is the colour of love ( ” 

Oh, poor simpleton that I was I 
The very next morning I had to attend a rehearsal 
of Eaupach s “ Eitterwort ’ I entered the stage with 
very peculiar feelings During the whole rehearsal 
I conld not get nd of the thought ' This play is oven 
now a farewell to the beloved boards I ” And my 
heart was sore at the thought. 

This repeated itself at every performance Ever 
the question forced itself painfully upon mo, **Wilt 
thou ever play this part ogam P * 

I never had played with such seal, with such ardent 
love as during that winter It seemed as if I must 
taste to the dregs my calling, my art, and the intoii 
eating air of the stage, before all was gone from mo 
for over I felt how with this lovo my art also grow 
with each now part. And I had tho groat satisfaction 
of knowing that tho pnbho nnd oven my colleagues 
acknowledged it. 

How Eanpooh, who was ordinarily so blunt and 
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repelling, approaclied me more and more, I have 
related already m a previous chapter. He assigned 
’to me more important parts m his plays and taught me 
them. My “ Countess Flora von Tourelles ” in the 
“ Ritter wort ” met not only with the author’s fullest 
approval, but won also the enthusiastic applause of 
the audience. 

But when there arrived a lovinof letter from Prince 

O 

Leopold from Naples, then I would sing jubilantly, 
“ Happy alone is the ‘ soul that loves I ” What an 
enviable lot waits thee by the side of this noble, 
affectionate prince, removed from all the cares of life 
and all the cabals and intrigues of the boards I And 
I prayed fervently to God that He might preserve for 
me the affection of the beloved man. 

Friendly letters arrived also from cousin Christian. 
All his doubts seemed overcome, excepting the one 
that I would not be able to bear the still life ” of an 
English country seat. But his joy to know that his 
master would be in such good hands cropped out 
again and agam, and the hope that by our presence 
in England, not only the prince’s but also his own 
life in England, would assume a more comfortable and 
agreeable form. 

This induced me to word my answers so as to 
remove also these last doubts of my cousin. In this I 
was only too successful. 

About this time — ^in January, 1829 — innumerable 
innuendoes and disguised allusions began to reach my 
ear, both in famihar social circles, and in my inter- 
course with the actors behind the scenes My sudden 
autumn journey to Koburg was continually alluded 
■to, and I was asked how I had enjoyed myself there. 
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Some teased me openly about the haudaome, noh 
Pnuce Leopold, otbers hinted at the amorous reigning* 
duke I must have looked very maoh out of 
countenance and stupid when thus tormented, till 
Amalie *WolS put mo nght xn the matter 

The kind creature first cautiously Bounded me, 
^ it true, laasie, what the people say, that 
you mil soon leave the stage to be made very 
happy ? ” 

" What say the people ?** I stammered- 
“ That a gentleman of high rank loves yon and 
will marry you morganatioally Only people are not 
certain if it is the duke himself, or the Pnnoe of 
Koburg *’ 

** And you call that great happiness? ” I asked in 
confusion Ton know how happy I am aa actress 
‘‘Nonseuae, laaaie, you know very well that one 
does not for ever remain twenty and pretty 1 And 
have not you, too had remarkable expenenoe on the 
stage ? Are you not obliged almost to fight with 
Stioh for every new r6le as dogs do for a bone* 
And does not even little, insignificant Leonhardt 
snatch from you many a pretty youthful part because- 
she IS patronized by Prmce Bmrl ? Was not last 

year the pretty goose, SIdlle E , allowed to play 

your ‘ Preciosa ’ here, becnoso she was tho mistress 
of the old Grand Duke of Baden, and tho latter had 
given her a letter of recommendation to Pnnoo 
Wittgenstein? And may not any booby of a cntio, 
who would fain make you happy with his love, and 
whom you show tho cold shoulder to, cut you up m 
his paper with impunity? And what will bo your lot 
in St Petersburg? There all tho high gods of tho 
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theatre, even up to the emperor, I have been told, 
look upon everything on the stage that is pretty and 
young, to begin with, as their unhmited property^ 
But alas, alas, if you become old upon the stage, and 
yet must play for your daily bread I There’s nothing 
more melancholy than to behold an actress playing 
comic matrons whose heart bleeds, and whose teeth 
have fallen from her mouth Once I played before 
Goethe his ‘ Iphigenie,’ and ‘ Leonore ’ in ‘ Tasso ; ^ 
to-day I play ‘ Frau Riekebusch ’ and ‘ Mdme 
Hirsch ’ with the Turkish shawl (in the dialect of the 
Jews), and yet there are colleagues enough who 
would fain become my successors, even in these 
parts, during my life. That will be your future, too, 
on the stage if you will not renounce this ‘ high bliss 
of the boards. But I see it by your manner, lassie, 
there has been something going on m Koburg which 
you are not allowed to speak about. Would that it 
were for your good — the true happiness I But beware,. 
sweet floweret, beware of the fate of the ‘ beautiful 
Greek ’ ” 

I returned home to my mother qmte dumbfounded, 
and communicated to her what I had heard How, in 
all the world, had our Koburg secret been betrayed ? 
We had confided in nobody. It disgusted me that I 
could be suspected of intrigue with the debauched 
Duke Ernst. Had a letter been lost or been opened 
at the post-office I At that time one heard still from 
time to time of the “ black post-office,” in which any 
letters that excited pecuhar curiosity were read. 

My mother and I considered it our duty to mform 
cousin Christian without delay of the Berhn rumours, 
and to ask him what we should do. By return of post 
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we received the short oommand that all cotreBpondenoe 
hetween us must immediatelj he diacontinued in the 
moantime As to people quiMing ns, we were to deny 
everything most emphatically, and, if necessary, snub 
the speakers sonndly 

And BO it came to pass that I did not receive the 
slightest sign of hfe either from the pnnoe in Naples, 
or cousin Christian in Koburg, during the space of fully 
four months- — a tune of the most tantahzing uncertainty, 

of a longing and fearing in painful anspense,” for me 
and my mother 

Daily we asked each other ‘‘"What is to come of 
this P Has the pnnoe already forgotten yon P Does 
the pnnoe only thmk of the Greek throne, of which the 
newspapers wnte now and then ? Would be readily 
sacrifice the quiet happiness by thy side that belonged 
for for the splondonr of a crown ? Was the whole only 
a charming dream P * 

And the pnnce appeared to me more and more 
poetical and amiable, the further be withdrew from 
me I could not banish bis beautifnl, melancholy eyes 
from my mind In those days of “ longing and fear- 
ing/’ I really fell in love with this idol of my dreams 
in the longing for a qmet happiness, and in the daily 
looking forward to a token of love His piotnro beoarao 
more and more transfigured and phining to my longing 
contemplation. I oven think that if anybody had darod 
to ] 03 t about the pnnoo’s wig, I shonld have sworn that 
this wig was the trno halo for tho poor much tnod 
martyr of his own heart I 

Thus weeks after weeks passed in tantalising un 
certainty Tho teasing in Berlin hod ceased from com 
plete want of now starting points Some thought that 
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it had heen a false rumoin’j others that the alliance, 
once perhaps planned, had been abandoned long ago. 

Bnt liow far, even then, the vague report had 
reached, I read in Varnhagen’s “ Tagebucher ” (diary) 
not forty years afterwards. There may bo read literally, 
under date February 5th, 1829, from Kassel, where 
Varnhagen was staying at the time, as the agent of 
King Friedrich "Wilhelm III , that he might, if possible, 
arrange amicably the matrimonial dissension between 
the Elector and his spouse on account of his mistress^, 
Countess Keichenbach, nee Orblepp . — 

“ The Elector wants us to look upon and to treat his 
connexion with the Countess Eeichenbach as absolutely 
unique, sufiering no comparison with anything else, 
and, owing to its peculiarity, as a perfectly legitimate 
one ; he censures as objectionable that the G-rand Duke 
of Darmstadt had the actress Mdlle. Peche for a mis- 
tress, and that the Duke of Koburg designed to win the 
actress Karoline Bauer for the same object.” 

How did that rumour reach the electoral ears in 
Kassel^ Did Herr von Varnhagen himself perhaps 
bring it with him from Berlin ? And yet its source 
could only be sought in my fleeting journey to Kobui’g, 
or in the few letters that had been exchanged between 
me and Prince Leopold and cousin Christian. Were 
perhaps both regarded as procurers for the reignmg 
duke ? 

From the month of January to the end of April, I did 
not receive a Ime either from Prince Leopold or from 
Christian Stockmar I did not even know whether the 
one was still staying in Italy and the other in Koburg 

Then, one day at noon, when I returned home from 
the rehearsal, I saw a young gentleman standing at 
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“1110 bell of our comdor We entered the dwelling at 
the same time He inquired after mj mother, and in 
troduoed himself as a clerk m the banking firm of 
Lewald, commissioned to pay to Frau Rittmeistenn 
Bauer 1200 thalers on the order of Baron Stockmariu 
London, and to deliver a letter I 

My heart beat. Mother tamed pale The decisive 
hour had arrived. 

Mother trembled so much that she could scarcely 
sign the receipt for the money When we were alone 
I had to open the fateful letter It was in Ohnstian’a 
handwriting, and addressed to me from London. It 
ran thus — 

‘ Mt Ghxm KAEOLrDW— Should you really feel able to 
renounce the stage, and your heart harbour the same 
feelings as your letters manifested, then quit Berhn at 
the latest in a few weeks You are expected with 
longing, and may enter on this new path of life oheer 
fully and calmly Kind regards to yonr mother I You 
must travel by woy of Frankfort on the Mam and 
Brussels to Calais, without footman, and let nobody 
know anything about the object of your joumo}, 
otherwise I will not be responsible for the conse- 
quences Alight in Calais at the H6tel Mesihvo , Hfihn 
lem will he in waiting for you there to accompany you 
to Dover and further So apply without delay for 
your release from the theatre If they should rofuso 
to accept your resignation before the end of tlio con 
tmot, then appeal to the king s grace through your old 
fnend and patron Timm, but with tho request in the 
meantime that ho will hoop tho mattor a profound 
secret 

“All other matters can bo arranged from here. To 
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:acquaintances you may state that you leave Berlin on 
a starring tour. 

“ Barewell I May God protect you, and may we 
meet again with glad hearts 1 

“ Tour true and faithful cousin, 

\ 

“ Stookmae. 

“ P.S. — I hope that 1200 thalers^ will suflS.ce for 
■travelling and the sundry necessary expenses.” 

“ So it IS to be 1 God wills it I ” I cried with un- 
speakable emotion, and locked mother passionately in 
my arms Only then I noticed that she stood there 
pale and silent, and that a cloud hung over her face 
“ Mother, what is the matter ? You don’t say a 
word ! Do you not rejoice with me, tell me, that my 
so hotly longed-for happiness is now really come ? I 
feel truly blessed, and as if I were removed from this 
earth and all its cares and struggles ! ” 

“ The prince himself ought to have addressed to 
you, with whom he wishes to conclude so important 
:and sacred an union, at this moment some words of 
love and fidelity, of encouraging assurance; at this 
moment when you, to please him, abandon a path of 
life that makes you happy, and, putting your trust in 
him, enter upon a way that is still completely veiled 
from our sight Can the prince’s intention perhaps 
be, in his over-politic circumspection, to burden his 
faithful Stockmar with all the responsibility for this 
step ? The thought oppresses me ! ” All this my 
mother uttered with diflQ.culty 

I stood thunderstruck. For my prudent, energetic 
mother was, as a rule, possessed of much more courage 


1 One hundred and eighty pounds. 
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and enterpriBe than her ompolsiTe, light-hearted 
daughter 

“ Oh, mother, you know ib ifl time eyeti yet to re- 
trace our eteps Let ua quickly paok up the money, 
and return it to Ohnatian Then we are again I 
I exclaimed, whiUt tears were gushing from my eyes 

“And then, Lma ? Then we are settled once more 
in our old cares and want And what awaits you in 
St Petersburg ? I cannot yet forget the lustful looks 
aud frivolous jokes of Pnnce ^alkouski aud Kutairow 
I should like beat if you could stay on the Berhn stage 
free from care Oh, would that God had granted your 
prayer for your late sister Lottoheu's interoessiou to 
let UB win something in the lottery — we should be free 
from all snar® and temptations I ’* 

“Mother, sister LottchenV mteroession has brought 
us good Pnnce Leopold I ” I exclaimed, once more 
courageous and merry “ He is the highest prize that 
could have fallen to oar lot, tbe luckiest that I could 
gain for my happiness And now let us set to work 
without delay, that I may get my discharge quickly, 
and we may hasten to meet oor happy fortune How 
nice it will he if we can pass this very sprmg already 
by tbe side of the pnnce at his beautiful country seat 
of Claremont I * 

Yes, I was unsophisticated enough at that time 
to think of happiness by tho side of the prmco at 
Claremont 1 

“Let US then once more leave fate to doado, m 
this diascnsion between our wishes and our doubts I " 
my mother said moro composedly “If tho 'mfon 
dance* and the king accept your resignation by the 
middle of May, wo will go to England If your pmvor 
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be rcfiipcd, will patiently remain here till your 
contract, cxpirc^^, and then proceed as God wills I We 
will answer the pnnee and Christian only aflcr all has 
been dcrinitc)} decided ” 

After this comcisation my mother caused me no 
further nncasincs*^ by expressing apprehensive doubts ; 
slic saw me so full of hope, so radiant with happiness, 
and it seemed as if my confidence strengthened hers. 

Tlic very same evening I sent in my resignation, 
addressed to the intcndant, Conut Redern; I had 
alleged, as motive for the step, starring tours previous 
to entering on my engagement in St. Petersburg, and 
of course I received a reply in tho negative. 

Then my mother, with a heavy heart, set out on her 
way to " Papa ” Timm, acquainted him, under the 
promise of the greatest secrecy, with everything, laid 
before him Christian's letter, and asked for his kind 
intercession with the king’s majesty — during which 
time I was almost dying with nervous expectation at 
home. I w’-as well aware that tlie dice were being cast 
in this hour for my whole future, for tho weal and woe 
of my life. 

At last my mother returned, her cheeks greatly 
excited, and full of glad hopes. The good privy- 
chamberlain had read cousin Chnstian’s letter with 
much satisfaction, and expressed himself to the 
effect that we should not reject so rare a fortune. 
He would speak with the king about the matter 
that same evenmg, and he hoped for a favourable 
decision. 

We had only one fear, that the good Timm, who 
was a little talkative, or his Majesty, might blab out 
our great secret. 

VOL. ir. G 
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Only two days after this, Timm lumself bronght 
me tbe “ secret order of the cabinet — hifl Majesty 
graciously accepted my resigiiatioii to quit his sta^ 
on the 14th of May, 1829, ** m order not to stand m 
the way of my happiness ** — all expressed in the most 
graoiouB terms 

Thus the dioe had fallen 1 I laughed and wept in 
one and the same breath I was exultant at my 
happy, golden future, and yet shed many secret tears 
at partiug with the stage and my many dear Berlin 
fnenda — but secrtt tears, for nobody was allowed to 
know that I was gomg away, or why I went I Each 
visit and each appearance on the stag© meant for me 
such a painful leave-taking And it appeared to mo 
as if my fnenda were especially good and kind dnrnig 
these days, and as if my last performances were received 
with unusual interest by the pubho 
My last new part I bad played on the 14fch of April , 
it was the character of “ Hennette * in Jhnger s ** List 
gegen List.” For the last time bat one I appeared on 
the stage m the character of dumb ” Ylktomu* 

I appeared for tbe very last time os Prussian court- 
aotrcsB on the Berlin stage on tho 0th of May, 1829, 
as “ Ohnstme, Queen of Sweden,” m Ohnstmon's 
^‘Liobe und Entsagung* And nobody knew that it 
TTHS tho last time, except the king, Timm, my mother, 
and Oount Redem , but the latter did not know tho 
ground of my departure, and was angry with mo that 
I had obtained my reloaso from the kmg in spite of his 
own refusah 

"With hot, silent tears I took Icavo oF tho stage upon 
wboh I had played, with tnio goodwill and pleasure, 
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noi less than 564- times during tlio last four years and 
four mouths. 

Dccpl}^ moved, I bade in my heart farewell to my 
^car colleagues. With loud sobs I made my last 
toilette m my little dressing-room before going home. 

For the last time I For the last time I J^’evcr, never 
again ! 

There arc perhaps no sadder words in existence than 
these. 

Did somebody in the audience, after all, know that 
I was going, and why ! 

On the 12th of May Timm gave mother and me a 
farewell dinner. We were the only guests. The king 
made his appcai'anco after the cloth was removed to 
bid me good-bye, and wish me God-speed on my new 
departure. 

I could hardly utter a word of gratitude, so deeply 
was I moved Weeping, I kissed the good, paternal 
hand that had lavished upon me so much favour for 
the last time. 

Then the king, himself visibly affected, put his hand 
upon my head, and said gently, — 

“ Prince Leopold is to be envied. May he make 
you happy ! Farewell > Keep us Berliners in your 
fnendly remembrance, and let Timm know how you 
are getting on.” 

Oh, why did I not fall at the feet of the most 
excellent monarch at that moment, as my heart 
prompted me to do ? Why did I not embrace his 
knees, imploring his Majesty to grant me a contract 
for ten years with raised salary, for otherwise my 
mother and I could not get through all the difficulties 
in which we were involved ? 
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** Grant me a small pension for the evening of mj 
life, and I will remain here with delight, and renonnoe 
all the golden alioremente m England and my engage 
ment in Sfc Peteraborg, and I shall thank yon for it 
all my life, and live and die for the stage m Berlin ” 

Aye I why had I not the courage for this prayer 
at that last deomtve moment. "WTiy did I allow this 
moment to pass by without having made use of it ? 
After that it was too late. 

When honest Timm called on me in Dresden, years 
afterwards, and I opened my whole heart to him, be 
said, mnoh affected, “ Yes if yon had spoken at that 
moment I The ting was always graciously molmed 
towards yon and would gladly have fulfilled your 
prayer too, saw yon leave Berlin with mnoh 

regret ’ 

At last all the preparations for our departure were 
made they caused us all the more trouble because 
everything had to be earned out with the most 
sompulous secreoy Our landlord was made to 
understand that I was going on a starring tour and 
perhaps would not oome book again The rent for 
OUT house was paid up for another six months Wo 
left all our furniture standmg, gave the keys to our 
trustworthy landlord, with direotions to sell everything 
if we did not return before the orpimtion of our lease 

Only the most necessary farewell visits wore paid 
How often I changed colour dunng those calls 1 How 
often did my heart threaten to got the bettor of ray 
month, and make mo tell ovorythmg I My false social 
position had already commenced. I felt that I stood 
in a false hght oven towards my best and most fnithful 
fnonds Conversation was with difficulty sustamod m 
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constrained phrases I felt that my friends looked at 
me at every word I spoke as if to say, ‘‘ You merely 
speak in order to say nothing ; you hide something 
from us which occupies your whole thoughts at pre- 
sent. Have we deserved that at your hands ?” I was 
afraid that those friends, recollecting the old reports 
about that journey to Koburg during the last autumn, 
perhaps even guessed the right thing, but were too 
discreet to embarrass me by inquisitiveness. And 
nevertheless I durst not speak out frankly, as my 
heart dictated to me. I was obliged to keep silent, 
and appear ungrateful, perhaps even deceitful, because 
I had been ordered from London to do so. Yes, I had 
got into a very false position. 

My mother and I only breathed agam more freely 
when we had left Berlin behind us, on the 14th of 
May, and rolled along on the causeway to Potsdam. 
And yet there was still to be a new affecting leave- 
taking in Potsdam. 

The good king wished to see me once more on the 
stage there, for the last time. And thus I played 
that evening in the small town-theatre of Potsdam 
my favourite part of the cheerful " Leopoldine von 
Strehlen” in Topfer’s comedy, “Der beste Ton,” a 
role which his Majesty himself had chosen for me. I 
still see Priednch Wilhelm III. seated in the small 
private box, and on my being called before the curtam 
for the last time, jommg with hands and mouth in the 
last applause, and nodding to me kindly for the last time. 
And then the curtain fell before me, too, for the last 
time. 

In the dressing-room the old female attendant W aU- 
burg, whom the reader knows from my “ Comedian- 
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excursionB to Potadam," wept witli me, without 
complaint and without mqmry I clasped her in my 
arms and kisBed her old, wnntled oho^, and put a 
rmg on her finger, whiht I said, sofibing, ** Aa a 
keepsake, WaUburg 1 Perhaps we shall never see 
each other agam I go to begin a new life People 
will soon ^eak much about me Do not think ill of 
me.’* 

The faithfol soul kissed me m turn She asked 
nothing She wept. 

And then we drove away into the soft, fragrant May 
night, to meet the happiness so ardently longed for 

The happmesa 1 
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THROUGH “DRIZZLE” TO SUNSHINE. 
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— The Honeymoon — Happiness at Last — Claremont 

It was m May, too, just five years before, when mother 
and I left Karlsruhe for Berhn, there to seek our 
fortune. Had we found it ? 

And now, hkewise in May, we are leaving Berlin 
and proceeding once more southward, through sunny, 
fertile distncts, out into the wide, wide world, to win 
happiness, the true happiness, but by mystenous, 
round-about ways. Shall we be permitted this time 
to obtain and keep it for hfe ? 

This query occupied us the whole 3oumey, and upon 
all the strange, round-about ways. 

Prom Berhn, via Frankfort on the Mam, to Brussels, 
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Calais, Dover, London This oiromtoua route Pnnoo 
Leopold and Baron Stookmar had prescribed to ns 
in order to mislead the world about our destmation 
People were to believe that we had returned to our 
old home, Karlsruhe That our rout© might not be 
betrayed, we were not allowed to take with us a man 
servant or ladies maid Only my little dog Lismka 
were we permitted to have as travelhng-companion 
It oould not tell tales 

ITy mother and I were so thoroughly convmoed of 
the infallibility of our clever cousin Christian, that 
we highly admired these diplomatic measures for the 
effacement of our track To-day I must smile at the 
simplicity of the clever cousin and at our own bhnd 
faith, but It IS not a sunny smile 

To think that an actress who was a general 
favourite — nay, who was the object of much homage, 
could disappear from Berlin without leaving behind 
her a trace, merely because it suited the mnchitiations 
of a great personage m England I 

Moreover, this subtle diplomatic stratagem proved 
an utter failure. We had scarcely left Berlin when 
there appeared the following in the Spcner Zeitung — 
“Karoline Bauer, a court-actress of the royal stage, 
a lady of good reputation and one of the most beantifol 
women of Berlm, has potitionod to bo released from her 
contract, as she intends to enter into matnmony with 
a German prmco rcsidmg abroad ^ 

Who had put this in the paper? Whence was it 
derived ? Did the king or Timm toll talcs ? I have 
never been able to ascertain The extract, which 
Jufltirrath ” Ludolff sent mo, is still in my posses- 
sion, and I shall paste it into tins manuscript 
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And before we bad reached London a wicked letter 
b.ad preceded us there, which was to scatter the 
bitterest tears on my new English life from the very 
outset. But more about that by-and-by. 

My brother Karl was waiting for us at Frankfort. 
IVe wished to bid him good-bye, to tell him what was 
most necessary about my future, and to conjure him 
f;o contract no more debts on the supposition that 
perhaps'they could be paid by his sister more easily 
■from golden London than from Berlin. 

I tried to impress on him that by such demands he 
would ruin me without my being able to help him 

My light-headed brother promised everything, as 
he had done often before But how did he keep his 
promise > His conduct was a chief cause of my mis- 
fortunes 

More hopeful, and with greater ease of heart, we 
continued our journey to Brussels. Would that a 
prophetic voice had whispered to me here, “ The man 
whom you now hasten to meet, bent on devoting to 
him your whole life in faithful love, will enter this 
place as king m two short years, and with him, soon 
■afterwards, a spouse of princely blood ” I should 
have turned back even from Brussels, and should 
have been spared much woe, bitterness, and repent- 
ance. 

The month of May had exercised its charm upon 
' me this time as it always did. The new impressions 
I received while passing through the smiling and fertile 
districts of the .Netherlands and Northern France 
heightened it the further we went In the highest 
spirits we arrived in Calais, and I remembered the 

Sentimental Journey ” which the good, cheerful, yet 
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melanoholy Tonok began here, more than half a cen- 
tury ago How amiably he descnbes his meetingB 
■with the begging fnar, the beautiful lady, the volatile 
French captain, and the honest landlord, Monsieur 
Deesin What wisdom there is in his words 1 

But a first disappointment awaited us m Calais 
When we arrived at the elegant Hfitel Meaihve the 
landlord and waiters stared at us in no httle wonder 
ment Two traveUing ladies without man servant 
or ladies’ maid were something nnheard of in the 
fashionable hotel 

I inquired immediately for a traveller, M. HUhnlem, 
■who must have arrived here by the latest mail boat, 
to receive ns here 

“ MojmeuT Vndetn n tot jm amvi I ” tvas their oool 
reply 

Neither had a letter of explanation amved for ns, 
althongh we had stnotly observed the time at which 
Tve were to arrive 

“ No 1 ” I oned mdignantly when ire had entered 
the rather humble room to which we were shown, 

“ that IS very inattentive on the part of the pnnco and 
Chnstinn Mother, did not yon notice the donsivo 
looks and equivocal smiles of the cunning Fronohmon ?” 

My mother tried to calm me by pointing out that, 
owing to the very stormy state of the sen, HDhnlom s 
arrival might have been delayed But hor voice 
sounded husky, ond her eyes, usually so dear, looked 
dim. 

“No, mother, that is no oicuso, nor does your own 
heart allow it to ho one HOhnloin ought to have 
been hero, at all ovonts, and waited hero for us, if 
needed, for days, instead of our having to wait for 
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him. And if the prince and Christian in their extreme 
anxiety would not allow us to have a servant from 
Berlm for the journey, why did they not allow Louis 
or Karl to join us at Berlin and accompany us to the 
prince’s abode in London ? That certainly would 
have been the most respectable manner, so that one 
of my brothers might have been present at our 
marriage. Is the prince ashamed to recognize my 
plebeian brothers — one a simple commercial traveller, 
the other a heutenant — as his brothers-in-law ? Then 
he ought to have left their comedian-sister in her 
plebeian calling too.” 

And so — in this renewed “ Langen und Bangen ” — 
the day passed. Even the next day no Huhnlein 
arrived for us. 

And each time I inquired about the steam-packet 
and the passengers, M. Mesi^ve’s and his followers’ 
faces became more distrustful, more derisive, more 
malicious. In vain I tried to appear at ease when 
seated at the table-dhote . This kind of comedy-play 
I was not equal to ; these were not the boards, and 
my heart was heavy. 

At last, while we were seated at luncheon the next 
day, the gargon announced “ M. TJnelin ' ” and the 
complacent, stout httle man stood before us — as usual, 
hiB whole rosy face beaming with dehght. But in vain 
I asked for a letter of apology and welcome from the 
pnnce or Baron Stockmar , he had none to give. 

And what was the reason of his delayed arrival ? 

His highness had sufrered from megrim, and been 
unable to do without his accustomed personal atten- 
dant 

This explanation caused me much reflection. 
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'N'overtheless, Figaro HQhnJeiD, with hi£ refreshing 
clieorfulness and lua inexhanstible merry talk, 
sucoeeded in cheenng onr hearts to some extent 
during the interesting walk along the sea beach, 
whither he accompanied ns He told ns of the 
charming cottage which Baron Stookmar had rented 
and furnished for ns m the fashionable, beantifal 
Regent s Park 

" That 18 in the neighbourhood of the pnnoe s re- 
eidence, Marlborough House I ** I intermpted him. 

“ Well, not exactly,** Hfihnlein said with a drawl , 
bat he quickly pacified both himself and us by the 
comforting remark, “ For people who have fast horses 
there are, even in London, no great distances ** 

Next morning at an o’clock we embarked, together 
with onr travellmg marshal, on board the steam 
packet , but were only too soon joined by another 
passenger, the dreadful sea sioknesa My mother 
nnd I suffered tembly, and thought we should not 
reach the promised land ohve Even Lismka 
staggered about as if tipiy, and moaned as much 
ns ourselves 

At last Hllhnlem brought us the comforting nows 
that land was m sight, and he oondnotod ns upon 
deck, and there England’s coast lay before ns But 
wo did not feel in a fit state to admire its piotnrcsqae 
beauties, or to question fate as to the future that 
would bo unveiled for os boluud those ohils Wo had 
but one thongbt — quickly to bed, and sleep 1 sloop I 

When wo had next doy recovered from our sea 
sickness after a sound sloop, and had partaken of a 
genuine English breakfast, the glonous May morning 
nnd the now world of Old England brought atmlos 
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oiiCG more to our faces and our hearts. Add to tins 
the charming journey from Dover to London, in a 
comfortable open carnage drawn by spirited horses, 
througli the beautiful and richly-blessed country. It 
was as if we were on a jileasure drive through a 
gigantic park; on the two sides of the broad, smooth 
turnpike-road tidy villages and handsome country 
houses alternated with pretty gardens, luxuriant 
clumps of trees, blooming shrubs, and fresh green 
meadows And this luxuriant, smiling landscape 
vas enhvened by gay, comfortable-looking, tidily- 
dressed country people and rosy, happy children at 
play. The fine, glossy, well-fed cows, the flocks of 
sheep with splendid fleeces, the farm-yards with their 
variegated troupes of many-coloured fowls, drew from 
me, who loved animals, more than one exclamation of 
delight. 

The postilions in their tidy and becoming dress 
looked so smart. And what clever drivers they were I 
They directed the elegantly-harnessed horses by a 
short word with the greatest ease ; their neat whips 
only cracked merrily from time to time without touch- 
ing the horses. The horses were changed as by 
magic, and we rolled along as if flying. My heart 
throbbed more and more hopefully in anticipation of 
the new happiness. 

“ The prince is sure to be in waiting for us, full of 
longing, in the new home ’ ” I gaily chatted away to 
my mother. “ What a happy meeting after so much 
longing and fearing. Also cousin Christian, I hope, 
has come with him, and we shall once more sup' 
together merrily a quaire to-night, as we breakfasted 
in Tulbach formerly.” 
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My moiher endeavoured to agree mth me, but her 
assent lacked heartiness The nearer we got to 
London the more senons and more taciturn she 
became Her maternal heart was concerned about me, 
whilst my light mmd was quite captivated by all the 
new things I saw, and which Master Hiihnlem ex 
plamed in his gay way 

The London suburb which we reached first made 
a gloomy impression upon me, with its high, grey, 
monotonous houses and manufjwjtones and amol^ 
sky 

Suddenly I exclaimed, “ Ah I Pnnoe Leopold 1 ” 

But it was only the gigantao portrait of the pnnoe 
in scarlet uniform which looked down with its blazmg 
colours from the gable of a house , and the further we 
drove the more there were of these portraits, alter 
Bating with those of the fair Pnnoeas Charlotte 
Below were inscnptions in huge letters, which I 
could not decipher as I did not understand English. 
Htlhnlein explained, however, with important mien 
‘ These pictures were put up at the time when tho 
prmce arrived in England, and was mnmod to 
Pnnceas Charlotte, when the two wore tho most 
popular people in all Great Bntom Thou specula 
tivo artisans and shopkeepers made use of those 
favourite pictures os allunng signboards for thoir 
business Horo a corset-maker and a soap^dcalor 
puff up thoir incomparablo wares under tho picture 
of tho Pnncoss Charlotte , there a blacking manu 
faoturer or a wig mokor hia inventions under tho 
portrait of the pnneo. * 

“ Toll mo, did his royal highness already wear a wig 
as bndegroom ? ” I said involuntarily 
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" Ala, no ’ ” Hulinlcin said frankly, “ that has only 
come about little by little And m reality his high- 
ness need not wear a wig even to-day, if he were not 
so dreadfully afraid of catching cold in his head.” 

What made me think of the ugly black wig of the 
chosen one of my heart at the very moment of enter- 
ing into the now home? For the tliought of a wig 
surely ailects the flame of love much as a Seidlitz 
powder does the stomach. 

It was growing dark when we arrived in Regent’s 
Park, after having wound our way through endless 
gloomy, monotonous streets I examined with curio- 
sity the cottages, villas, and proud houses upon the 
magmfleent terraces that were already partly lighted 
up, half-hidden under glorious old trees and blooming 
shrubberies. In the pond on the large grass lawn 
the first stars were glittering. Nightingales were 
singing from the bushes 

“ Oh, how beautiful I How wonderfully beautiful > ’ ’ 
I sang out. “ This reminds me very vividly of the 
Berlin Thiergarten, so that we shall have no difficulty 
in soon feeling comfortable and at home here ” 

“ Grod grant it ’ ” said my mother 

At last we stopped in front of an iron railing, and 
through the trees we saw a charming little villa, 
^brightly lit up A woman in a large white cap with 
ffiuttering ribbons came bustling up to us, and 
welcomed lis in very fluent Grerman in the name of 
Baron Stockmar. 

“ And the baron himself ? ” I asked curiously, 
whilst we alighted. 

“ The baron is very sorry that an engagement 
prevents him from welcoming the ladies personally ^ ” 
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“ Aid — la there — anybody else — ^here — to receive- 
Ufl?'' 

My heart beat audibly, and I breathed ‘mth diffi- 
culty 

"Tes, here la also the gardener, who is at the 
same time our butler, does the messages, and assists- 
me in the house and titchen But James does not 
understand a word of German I *’ the good woman 
continued with great volubility “ My name is 
Fanny, I come from Hanover, and was till now 
honsekeeper in Claremont Honae, and I enjov the 
fnlleet confidence of the baron , therefore I am here 
as housekeeper for the present, and am entirely at the 
aeiwice of the ladies ** 

I did not like this loquacioos person Master James 
was a tall, heavy man who bad something of the 
automaton in his movements He came very slowly 
walking up to us through the garden path, carrying a 
large lantern , very wanly he helped to taLo the 
luggage off the camaga and push the latter mto tho 
shed 

* But has no letter been given to yon for us?” I 
asked — gathenng up all my solf-control — ns calmly ns 
possible of Frau Fanny, who conducted us mto the 
cheerful house that was grown ovor with blossoming 
creepers, and assisted us lo taking off our travclhng- 
wrops, pretending to bo very devoted and busy But 
not even a welcome by letter awaited us either from 
tho pnnco or Christian 

"V^en wo wore alone I tlirow mysolf on my faithful 
mothers breast like a timid child, and said, sobbing, 

“ Ob, mother, what a sad commcncomont of our now 
happmcss 1 To bo welcomed only by strange domestics 
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in a strange liouse I Would tliat we had guessed that 
in Berhn , I daresay we should not be here now. For 
five months I have received neither letter nor token of 
love from the prince, who professed love for me never- 
theless, and expects from me the happiness of a loving ' 
domesticity. Mother, how will it end ? ” 

My mother sought to console me, but in her veiled 
eye I read how much she herself stood in need of 
comfort. Bhe said . “ Lma, you know that we shall 
see the prince and Christian to-morrow, and every-^ 
thing must be cleared up to calm our minds, other- 

• 35 

wise — 

Then the curtseying, ever-smiling Fanny announced 
that tea was ready, and that Mr Hnhnlem had come 
to inquire if the ladies had any more commands for 
him that night; that he was obliged to return to 
Marlborough House now. 

Whilst Fanny hastened away to ask Huhnlem to 
speak to us, my mother whispered to me, “ Compose 
yourself, Lma — at least before the domestics — don’t 
lose your self-control. I can’t help seeing that we 
have not done yet with acting, so be as easy and 
cheerful as possible ! ” 

Thus we thanked good Hnhnlem kindly for his ser- 
vices as our travelling-marshal, and charged him with 
the kindest regards for the baron. 

Mrs Fanny, who even in the tea-parlour did not 
wish to deprive us of her company, was dismissed with 
dignity by my mother saying that we did not require 
her services any further at tea or for retiring to rest 
All objections on her part were cut short by a cool 
“ good night.” 

Thus my mother and I sat opposite each other at 

' VOL. n. H 
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the tea-table, ■which, it is true was nohly spread, 
bnlliantly illuminated, and fumished with all tjoda of 
dainties, in our new home, at the outset of a new life, 
as if m a dream, “We were soTuuoh agitated that we 
were unable to eat or even dnnk a cup of tea 

Kor did we feel inclined to chat Our heorta were 
too full of anxiety We felt qmte forsaken and aban 
doned Therefore we went into the beautiful bed 
rooms, fomiahed with extreme comfort according to 
English custom, soft carpete covering the whole floor, 
and enormous beds occnpymg all one aide of each 
room 

But ever smoe I returned from the boarding school 
in Switzerland, I had always oconpied the same 
sleeping room with my mother And tbs first 
anxious night in Itondon I certainly could not sleep 
alone So I slipped mto the same ample tester bed 
where my mother lay We embraced each other for 
vently and prayed together, — 

Uniern EbffMg Gott, 

Augtng gmoteniuxien { 

an old rhymed prayer which wo used to repeat os 
chfidren at the opemng of school every morning 
** And likewise bless our going out I ** those words 
gave ns wonderful comfort. Wo felt that at least wo 
were yet m no wise ohomed to this house — to those 
new connections Wo knew wo could return the very 
next morning to Germany — to our old homo That 
was our journey to meet bappmoss I 

A laughing May mom wakened ns in our new homo, 
anud the fresh green and firagrant blossoms of Lon 
don*B Begonts Park. 

But‘*bomol" What irony in the word! CouW 
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anyone feel more lonely and forsaken than mother and 
I did on our entrance into this new brilhant London 
world and this new life of love ? 

And still there was much to be seen and admired, 
much that was pretty and interesting around us. Our 
httle villa was charming and neat as a jewel-casket, 
and nicely and cosily furnished with true English 
comfort. In the beautiful garden saloon, whose wide 
folding-doors opened upon a terrace decked with bloom- 
ing climbers and other flowers, stood a splendid Ole- ' 
menti’s grand piano, which at once captivated me. 
A white marble fireplace promised comfortable warmth 
in the cold mornings and evenings My boudoir was 
an exceedingly cosy little place, draped entirely with 
pink silk, the large airy bed-room, overshadowed by 
a stately plane-tree, was decorated in white and green ; 
the dining-room floor was inlaid with polished light 
oak, and its furniture was of the same material, while 
on the mantelpiece stood beautiful old china. Even a 
bilhard-room was not wanting, though its brown and 
gold leather hangings suggested that it might be in- 
tended to serve from time to time as a smoking-room 
too. The bath-room was tiuly ravishing, all Imed 
with white, blue-veined china. My mother’s rooms 
and two spare chambers for guests were upstairs 

To this must be added a large parklike garden, with 
bright- green, velVet-soft turf, and a profusion of 
flowers ; there were beds of blooming tuhps, hyacmths, 
ranunculi, rhododendrons, peonies, and other flowers, 
with groups of lilac, laburnum, and roses overhanging 
them Large beds of strawberries invited to feast ou 
the first ripe fruit An elegant aviary contained belo w 
silvery-white, cackling httle fowls ; above, coomg 
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doTee and a motley crowd of twittenng birda— * very 
delight for my animal loving heart 

But how quiet it was all around in this remote part 
of Begents Park I One saw indeed a few similar 
gardens amd viHaa, but only rarely a sohtary pedes 
tnan or a silent park labourer 

“What a charming golden cage oousm Ohnstian 
and the pnnoe have looked out for ns I “ I said, with 
a faint attempt at jeatmg 

“ Tee, we are quite in their power now— at their 
complete mercy 1 *’ my mother answered, in a similar 
tone. We had already almost forgotten how to jest 
and laugh 

After breakfast we unpacked and dressed in order 
to receive the pnnoe I adorned myself with a steel 
grey silk dress with tnmmmgs of lace, and lace sleoves, 
corals on my neck and orms my mother complofed 
my toilette by putting a newly blown white rose into 
my fair looks, and looked at me complacently, as if she 
thought that her rosy daughter ought to capture by 
storm oven the coldest lover 

But now b^un the tantalizing hours of oipoctation 
and ever moroasing painful restlessness — hours to 
whicsh oven, in the course of months, I could not got 
ocenstomed Now I traversed the garden with Lisinka, 
fed chickens, doves, and song birds, gathered flowers 
for a nosegay, tasted the first npe strawberries , nnd 
from the ganiongato I would ogam and again lookout 
on the rwd which, according to Fanny’s explanation, 
led to Morlborongh House Then I hastened into tlio 
house to 30m my mother, who was busy putting our 
things into tho drawers nnd wardrobes, only to heir 
from hor tho poor consolation, " Do bo patient, Dtna , 
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soon — soon the prince must come to welcome us, or at 
least cousin Christian.” 

At last, about one o’clock, a slender horseman came 
riding along through the park slowly, as if deeply lost 
in thought. It was cousin Christian. He looked pale 
and fatigued, and a cloud lay on his brow and his in- 
telligent eyes. He forced himself to welcome mother 
and me in a friendly and cheerful manner, but it did 
not sound hearty Cousin evidently had something 
that oppressed him, and which he tried to conceal 
from us He gave orders in English to curtseying 
Eanny, and to the automaton-like, dignified James, 
who led the horse slowly up and down, after which my 
cousin followed us to the garden saloon. 

“ And the prince ? I cried, from an oppressed 
heart 

“ He sends you his kind regards, and desires me to 
welcome you to England in his name He is a slave 
to les convenances, and could not welcome you yester- 
day, because he was invited to dinner at his sister’s, 
the Duchess of Kent — of course you know her as 
Princess Yictoria of Koburg, Aunt Chnstiane ” 

“ But I should say that the prince could have wel- 
comed us hy letter in Calais and here,” I said, indig- 
nantly, “ if he reaUy loves me ; and withont that faith 
in his love of course I should not be here now Look 
here, cousin, in Calais, before Huhnlein’s arrival, and 
but last night, here in the company of the spying, 
nunningly and familiarly smihng Fanny, we felt lonely 
to death — and this morning, likewise, untd your ar- 
rival we felt very forsaken here in the foreign land. 
Cousin, I would my mother and I were seated quietly 
and peaceably m Berhn.” 
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I could wiflli that too, Karoline I *’ Ohnstian blurted 
out , but he soon came round, and, changing the con- 
veraation, said, ** So you don't like Fann^ and her 
inquisitive famibanty ? I do not wonder But she is 
discreet, and faithfully devoted to the pnnce and me, 
has been in our service for many years, and is abso 
lately rehable And for these peculiar relations I had, 
in the first place, to choose a discreet person, for the 
pnnce s position and future are at stake ” 

“But my position and future are at stake too, oousinl*' 
I oned, beyond myself with indignation “'What has 
happened? Does the pnnce no longer love me ? What 
does his holding back, his non appearance mean P "What 
does your cold, reserved tone mean? How different 
does all this sound from what it did m Koburg ? Whnt 
about the Greek crown ? Why did you never wnte to 
me about It again P Am I in your way there ? Mother, 
let us leave this very day ” 

“Hotspur, hot-head, there you splutter and ask lu 
one breath more than ten wise men could answer," my 
ooosm said dryly, with a laugh “ As regards the non 
appearance of cither the pnnce himself or a letter from 
him, you must never forget that Pnnce Deopold is, and 
ought to be, a man of oiroamspootion Just imagine 
what a scandal it wonld cause if a reporter should sniff 
out that Pnnce Leopold of Koburg, who is m receipt 
of a pension of £50 000 in his capacity of widower to 
the Pnnccss Boynl, has induced the beautiful court- 
aotress, Karolino Bauer, to como to England in order 
to many her morganaticnlly Moreover, she is n 
cousin of Baron Stockmor, thopnnee's confidant, wlio 
by this connection, hopes to got the entire control of 
the pnnce If the opposition papers got hold of this 
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subject, then I shall lose my position and influence in 
England likewise. Nay, even the crown of G-reece, 
which IS still hovering in the air, we should lose irre- 
parably, if it became known that the aspirant to it had 
committed the stupid blunder of falling in love with a 
pretty actress, and of promising to marry her. So do 
not forget, dears, that first stand political considera- 
tions, aud then comes love ! Altogether you must not 
regard these new relations from the standpoint of senti- 
mental Germans, but as strong-minded creatures, who 
unconditionally confide in my integrity, and fearlessly 
look into the eyes of the future. Well, did I express 
myself clearly, aunt Christiane, cousin Karolme ? Don’t 
look at me so dumbfoundedly, like two birds whose 
wings are broken. Answer freely, without fear or 
hesitation 1 ” 

“ Clearly enough, dear Christian,” my mother said, 
with trembling voice ; “ but, alas I too late. Had you 
spoken so ‘ clearly ’ with us in Koburg, we should not 
, be sitting here now, with sore, anxious hearts, I fear 
Lina and I are not equal to the situation. But, for 
God’s sake, what is the matter with you, Christian ^ 
Are you ill ? You are deadly pale ; your hands tremble, 
and cold sweat covers your brow ; Lina, quickly, a glass 
of water and some eau de GologneJ’ 

“ Oh, it will soon be over,” my cousin said faintly, 
with a melancholy smile. “ It is just the bad state of 
my nerves, which excitement makes worse. Just feel 
my pulse, how restlessly it beats. I am sure I shall 
die of nervous apoplexy some day, if I do not 
succumb sooner to dyspepsia. I am also threatened 
with incurable blindness. Yes, I have to bear my 
burden too. But now, farewell. I have to take a nde 
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tlifougli the park before dinner, in order to calm my 
nerYes Pardon my barshness, I did not intend to 
cause you distress. But I was obliged to prepare you 
for tbe situation as it actually is, and for the prmoe, 
•whom I am sure you will find altered Let ub hope 
for the best ! To-morrow at two o oloofc I shall be 
here again, and shall take dinner with you. We will 
then chat more pleasantly than to-day ** 

Yisibly improved in temper, my ooUsm rode away, 
leaving ua behind in the deepest degeotion 

“ Mother, what do you say about Christian, — to his 
present behaviour and talk 1 interrupted the painfbl 
pause 

“ The poor man, I am sure, suffers much, and his 
nervous condition causes me serious anmety I ” my 
mother said evasively “ Bat now lot us sit down to 
dmner, and appear as cheerful as possible before tho 
spying Fanny and then, no doubt, tho pnnc© will 
come, and all will be explainod and decided, which 
means either a near, blissful aUiauce, or our immediate 
departure. As yet v>e have nothing whataoovor to 
reproach ourselves with, and that will give us strength 
to overcome even the greatest difficulty I ' 

Much affected and oaooamged, I embraced my 
ezcellent mother Novortholess, our dinner was a 
mere form, and indood a pain we bad to inflict upon 
ourselves before tho watchful sorvaut. She had to 
carry away tho food again almost untouched 

And now tho torment of •waiting and awaiting 
begum It struck four on Iho old fashioned lobby 
dock, it struck five — six No pnneo appeared Rest- 
less, more and more agitated— nay, more indignant', 

I wont from tbo house into the garden, from the garden 
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"into tlie house, tormented by an inner voice which 
kept boring and gnawing at me as the wood- worm in 
the wood, “ This delay does not argue a very ardent 
love ” 

It was the death-worm of my own heart. 

My mother turned paler and paler, and she found 
ever fewer calming words for my impatient agitation. 

At last, towards seven o’clock, an elegant tilbury 
rolled up through the park and stopped m front of 
the terrace. Muffled up like an arctic explorer, or 
like a light-fearing highwayman, my knight cautiously 
alighted from the tilbury and slowly approached the 
glass door of the saloon. I heard his slow, heavy 
steps one after the other upon the creaking gravel. 
My heart beat aloud and high up, to choke me. 
Nervously I plucked to pieces the white rose which 
mother, so full of joyous hope, had put in my hair in 
the morning, and which the long, long, dreary day 
had withered The glass door opened slowly, still 
three more slow, heavy steps, and the tall form of 
the prince was before me, as I stood trembling and 
disconcerted at the chimney and waited in silence to 
be addressed. But the prince also remained silent, 
and not an arm was stretched out to embrace me 
lovingly, no hand to press my own. The prince’s eyes 
scrutinized me carefully, then he uttered slowly, — 

“ Oh, how the spring sun has burnt you on the 
journey 1 ” 

Each word vibrated through me like an icy shudder. 
.Sobbing aloud, I was about to hasten away, but the 
^prmce held me fast, and said, almost alarmed, “ What 
is the matter ? — Why tears ? ” 

“How can your Highness ask?” I cned, indig- 
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nautly, almost liystenoally, provoked to tlie utmost 

I hflstOQ here in devoted love, Btaking my future as 
an artiste, — ^nay, my reputation as Tvoman— and your 
Highness has no other word of welcome for me than 
a remark about my sun burnt complexion I I shall 
leave England again to-morrow As yet, nobody 
knows tbat I am here, or why ? ” 

Nobody? Perhaps you mistake!” the prmce 
said with peculiar emphasis, looking again sharply 
at me. But then he drew me more affeofaonately to 
him and kissed me and stroked me like a pouting, 
spoiled child, whiapermg, “ Don t be touchy, missy, 
1 did not mean to hurt you ! Please be not angry, 
but look kmdly at me again as you did once in 
Kobnrg ’ 

I bid my face on the pnnoe’s breast and wopfc 
quietly He raised np my ohm, I felt again the ohorm 
of those beautiful melancholy eyes which looked down 
at me in love, and I smiled involuntarily A kiss 
sealed our rooonoihation 

The prince asked kmdly after my mother She 
stepped in from the ai^oming room “ Ah I I soo 
you have been a witness to my first curtain lecture, * 
said hiB Highness, trying to hide his ombarrassmont by 
joking 

My mother said gently, “ The susponso boforo 
seeing you again has oioited Lina You boo she is 
a bom artisto, at onco firo and flame, and has boon 
rather spoiled in Borlm ” 

So the first storm passed harmlessly, at least to 
outward appearance , but m my heart I could not 
master a certain shyness all the ovoning I felt, in 
spite of all the kind words that wore exchanged, that 
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sometliing strange liad intruded between the prince and 
me. He often looked at me long and searclimglj, as 
if lie wanted to road in my soul. Suddenly be asked, — 

“ And have you left nobody you love behind in 
Berlin ?” 

“Ho, your Highness,” I said, piqued, “nobody I 
love ; for, if so, I should not bo hero ! But very dear 
friends I have indeed had to part ivith.” 

“ And what address have you given to friends and 
correspondents ? ” 

“ The address of my motlier : * Frau Rittmeisterin 
Bauer, post resfanfe, Fraukfurt-am-Mam.’ There 
a trustworthy friend of our family, cavalry captain 
Hilpert, the Baden charge d’affaiies, who served under 
my late father, and is faithfully devoted to my mothers 
will take charge of the letters, and send them to my 
cousin’s address at MarlborouGch House. Thither also 
my brothers Karl and Louis, and my former guardian, 
Bayer, ‘ Hofgerichtsadvokat ’ in Rastadt, will direct 
their letters.” 

“ Hem ! Well ! Hem ! And did Privy Chamberlain 
Timm receive the address of Marlborough House ? ” 
the prince continued his examination 

“ Ho, your Highness knows indeed that Timm has 
been long acquainted with this address of yours and 
my cousin’s. Besides, this faithful patron of course 
expects an early communication from mother and me , 
also his Majesty the king, who takes a sincere interest 
in my fate.” 

The pnnee stopped short. Then he said lan- 
guidly— 

“ And what will yon write to Timm and his 
Majesty ? ” 
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‘ ‘ I stall put off doing so till I can announce to 
ttem tte day of our departure for Hamburg, where 
a season's engagement has been offered to me, before 
my entering upon my contract in 8t Petersburg 
For every hour mates me feel more keenly that I 
should freeze to death m this cold atmosphere. Oh, 
would I had never come here ! *' Bursting into tears 
I rushed out into the garden, in which the darkness 
of night now prevailed 

The pnnce followed me not Soon afterwards I 
heard his carnage roll away He had said to my 
mother, “ The httle firebrand will calm down by 
and by To-morrow afternoon at four o'clock I 
shah call ogam, if I am not prevented from doing 
sol” 

“Mother,” I cned m great excitement, “what 
does all this moan ? This strange behaviour on the 
part of Ohnatian and my pnnoely snitor ? All these 
cavilling questions as to our address and whetlior 
I had left behind mo m Berlin any one I loved ? Has 
anybody slandered us to the prince ? If so, why 
have they sent for us, nevertheless, and allured us 
from our quiet, peaceful homo ? I must have 
certainty, or I shall die in those agonizing doubts 
Oh, why had I to oxpenenco this new and bitterest 
gnef P’ 

“ Christian must sot us right, adviso, help us I ” 
my mother said with the energy poculmr to her 
“"Wo have accepted his Icadoralup with the fullest 
confidence, ho cannot leave ns in the lurch now 
"Wnto to him at once about everything that has boon 
casting ns down since tlio pnnce s visit VTo expect 
an explanation and hdp from him, or — '' 
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“We leave to-morrow!” I cried out jubilantly, 
whilst the tears were running over my cheeks “ How 
nice it will be when we have once more turned our 
backs on England ' ” 

And I did write to cousin Stockmar with flying 
pen and trembling hands, everything, everything I 
concluded my letter of complaint and accnsation with 
the words, “ Hasten to help, to save us, or you will 
find us gone 1 ” 

James had to take this letter to Marlborough House 
that same evening, with orders to deliver the letter 
into none but Baron Stockmar’s own hands and to 
wait for an answer. 

"With feverish impatience we awaited the return 
of the messenger. At eleven o’clock James pre- 
sented himself again before us in his dignified 
manner with the message, “ All right I the baron 
will call to-morrow morning at eleven o’clock ”” 
Of course Fanny, who smiled inqusitively, was our 
interpreter. 

Also that second night in the new home, which 
had flatteringly promised me a new happiness of 
love, I sought a refuge at the heart of my mother 
We vowed to each ^ other to meet the threatening 
storms bravely, proudly and calmly, and rather to 
leave at once than to expose ourselves to new 
humihations and unmerited distrust. Why did the 
prince and Christian not allude m one syllable to 
the promised marriage ^ 

Our departure appeared to us less and less of an 
evil 

At length a kind sleep released us from all doubts- 
and anxious broodmgs. 
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Next moming at eleven o olook oonam Ohnstian 
came nding np hastily He looked hot and excited, 
and threw himself in exhaustion into the oorner of 
the Bofa in the drawing room I hung in feverish 
expectation on his lips and eyes 

“"Well, what la it? said mother with emotion, 
** Ohnstian, yon are bound to tell ns the truth, 
nothing but the truth "What do the strange ques 
tions of the pnnce moan P Your lU temper P "We 
have been slandered, that I clearly see But by 
whomP Has the dowager dnohesa, who bears us 
a grudge, tried to tear away her son from ns ? ” 

“No, it 18 not the dowager dnoheas who has 
discharged the venomous arrow,” Ohnstian blurted 
out, “ but an anonymona wnter from Berhn Tbo 
letter had amved before yon, bennng the pnooe’s 
exact address The wnter must know yon rather 
mtunately and evidently wishes it to be understood 
that he is deeply conversant with your relations 
to Pnnce licopold likewise He gpoaks of the pnnco's 
visit to your house in Berlin, and of the mooting in 
Kobnig He wania my master against tbo dangerous 
nets which you Lad vainly cast out after the nch 
Pnnce August of PrusBin, and stigmatizes both 
mother and daughter os a pair of the worst intn 
guers, who will do anything for money Ho speaks 
in the vilost terms of Lina’s liaison with the Russian 
valet, to whom aho denied no favour while bIjo cod 
Bidorod him tbo nch Count Samoilow Ho hints that 
the proRsBional tour to 8 t Petersburg bad been 
merely a cloak to cover a secret accouchement^ and 
that Lina, immediately after her return, bad ontored 
into the most intimate mlerconrBe witli a wealthy 
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married banker, and that in St. Petersburg, too, sbe 
bad bad lucrative liaisons^ Wbat have you to reply to 
that?” 

Mother and I sat there as if thunderstruck, pale 
and motionless, facing our accuser as judge. We 
had not even tears. 

“ Well,” Christian continued remorselessly, “ do 
I not get an auswer ? ” 

Then mother gathered together her last strength, 
and said — 

“ To such an accusation, repeated into our very 
faces by the son of my brother, we have but one 
reply — immediate departure; of couise poor as we 
came ! ” 

“ But, aunt Chnstiane, who would throw away 
good and bad alike ? I am not your accuser, but 
with all ray heart I shall be your defender against 
that Berlin anonymous, if yon will give me the 
means for your defence. Who may be the writer 
of that letter ? Who is your bitterest enemy in 
Berlin?” 

“Prince August I” my mother and I cried with 
one voice. And then my mother related very ex- 
plicitly and truthfully the infamous manoeuvres which 
that profligate prince had employed to win me, and, 
when he had failed in that, of his vengeance — his 
determination to ruin me. 

The more my mother proceeded in her account, 
the more cheerful my cousin looked. He called out in 
a lively manner, — 

“I thought as much,' that the letter had been 
fabricated by a jilted admirer. My august master 
will stare when I mention to him the princely anony- 
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moufl 'Well, I Bhall put his head and heart all right, 
and I hope that the whole intermezzo mil yet bear 
good fruit for you ” 

" I hope nothing more," I said wearily '• Let ns 
depart, cousin. How oan happmess aoorue from the 
intended allianoe when it is not based upon mutual 
trust P" 

Ohnstian walked several times hastily through the 
room, lost in thought. Then he stopped m front of 
us, and said gravely, — 

" Perhaps I shall myself advise yon one day — 
perhaps even soon — to depart speedily, but not to- 
day Such a hasty flight neither your nor my digmty 
permits In the meantime you remain hero ns nuf 
guests, tdl I have compelled the pnnoe to doolaro 
himself — whether, and when, he intends to make yon 
his morganatic wife m legal and moral form, ns far as 
oiroutnstanoes permit 

“ Bnt lot us give the prince a few weeks time to 
settle the matter mth his heart in calmness To 
bo sure, I do not believe that his heart is still capable 
of feehng a deep, ardent love My master has long 
been totally blast, ho is always bored, an egotistical 
pedant , the poetry of love and the blossoms of his 
heart have been squandered in stupid flirtations I 
had lived m hope that you, Linn, would auocood in 
produemg in him fresh shoots of pleasing blossoms, 
for the pnnoo loves you still ns pnssionntolv ns is at all 
possible for his nature So don’t precipitate things, 
await calmly tho issue And whether you depart to 
morrow, or years after this, is all tho same Tour 
future IS scoured already Tho capital which tho 
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prince settled on you in Koburg is in my bands ; the 
interest of it will suffice for modest pretensions. 
Moreover, you have still some months’ time before 
you need abandon your St Petersburg contract defi- 
nitively. J\Iy dc.irs, into what mad mazes have I, an 
old married idiot, got myself here by my good nature ! 
But now let us sit down to dinner, for much talkins: 
makes one hungry.” 

After dinner I opened the grand piano to play and 
to sing to my cousin his old German favourite songs 
I was just singing from the depth of my heart 
Reichardt’s touching air to “ Freudvoll und Leidvoll,” 
when a carnage rolled up. 

The prince ^ ” I cried, turning pale. “ Cousin, 
stay beside us, my heart is too oppressed ” 

“ Ahl Stocki, you here still!” the prince said on 
entering. Then he greeted my mother and me in 
visible embarrassment 

“ Most gracious master, I was waiting for you here 
in order to make a communication. ” 

‘‘Yery well, please excuse us, ladies!” and the 
pnnce was about to withdraw with his “ Stocki ” into 
the adjoining room, but mother and I had already 
slipped quietly into the garden, across the verandah. 

A quarter of an hour later my cousin came down the 
terrace, more cheerfully, to bid us adieu. Before 
mounting his horse he whispered to us, “The pnnce 
has got his lesson and is quite humble-mouthed. jN^ow, 
Lma, it rests with you to be prudent as the serpent, 
and lovable and gentle as the dove. It remains then 
as we agreed upon, m everythmg,” my cousin con- 
cluded emphatically, and galloped away hke a youth. 

VOL. n. I 
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When -wo returned to the saloon we found the pnnoe 
standing at the piano and examining my moaia Ho 
said kindly — 

** Ah ( you play very difficult things, I see. I am 
glad of that, for I am a passionate lover of musio, but 
unfortunately do not play myself But would you care 
to accompany me ? I find here some songs m * Hrama * 
which I am acquainted with.** 

"Without ceremony I sat down at the piano The 
pnnoe opened ** TJrania,*’ I played, and he sang with a 
pleasing voice, bat very softly, * Im Wmdsgeriiuoh, m 
stiller Naoht.* Then followed "Weber s charming song, 
“ Horch, leise, horoh, Qehebte 1 *’ and bo we oontmned 
to play and to sing as if I had come to England solely 
for that purpose, and we had nothmg else to say to 
each other, till Fanny announced, The carnage yonr 
Highness commanded is ready 1 ** 

“Uve o'clock already?** the pnnce exclaimed in 
surprise “ The hour has passed very fast and ngroo* 
ably at tho piano To-morrow at four o clock I shall 
call again, and bnng with me ‘ Somirnmis and 
* Othello arranged for tho pianoforte, thou wo will 
sing Italian duets Tho Itahans, after all, compose 
much more agreeably for tho voice than tho Gormans 
I should also IiLo to hear Miri s much lauded reading 
I have just received a few new books ‘ Los ildmoiros 
du Duo de St, Simon, tho fantastic novel, " Picciola,* 
and * Dio Perlon,* by Honnotto Ilanko That may load 
to enjoyable hours whilst I * dmzlo dunng tho road 


ing 

“ Dntzle ? ” I asked mysolf softly and wondonng 
“"What docs that mean®” I was to learn it but too 


soon, to my horror 
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My mother ventured to ask his Highness aloud to 
tell us what was the matter with cousm Stockmar, 
whose nervousness caused her anxiety. 

“ Ah, that IS not of much consequence,” was his 
smiling reply “ Q-ood Stocki is ]ust a dreadful 
hypochondriac and pessimist, hke all who are suffering 
from indigestion. To-morrow, then, at four o’clock. 
Adieu ! ” 

And the strange suitor was gone 

Quite stupified, my mother and I looked after him, 
till I was seized by hysterical laughing and weeping 
alternately, and I had to hide my head in the cushions 
that the spy Fanny might not hear me. 

“ How the sun has burned you > ” I could not get 
■over those ominous words The whole withered state 
of the prince’s heart was expressed in them I was 
to experience more melancholy things yet on that 
point 

I never in my life spent a more dismal June than 
that of the year 1829, under the misty sky of England, 
a year that turned out so disastrous for me My star 
seemed for ever set, and along with it the golden sun 
of my young, hoping, yearning,, longing heart. 

For what kind of life was it I led in this charming 
villa in the Regent’s Park ? That of a poor, petted, 
and daintily fed bird in a golden cage. 

I had followed in loving confidence the decoy of 
Prmce Leopold of Koburg, under the guarantee of 
his confidant and my own cousin, Baron Christian von 
Stockmar ; I had left my beloved Berhn stage, and 
with my mother undertaken the mysterious journey to 
England I was justified in expecting to find in the 
prmce an affectionate fiance, and to see our union 
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Speedily consummated* although not before men, for 
my pnnce and oousin Christian feared them mors than 
God , at any rate m God’s presence, in the presence 
of my kindred, and to the satisfacbiou of my moral 
oonsoiousnesa 

And what did I find ? The pnnce I found to be a 
snspicions, pedantic, reserved, inexplicable suitor, ray 
oousm Ohnstaan I found nervous, dissatisfied with 
himself, with the pnnoe, with me, out of humour that 
we had committed this amorous act of folly, * and 
that he, the clever diplomatist, hod permitted it. 

For the whole of the month of June the pnnce 
remained the same extraordinary smtor that ho had 
been during the last days of May He came dnving 
up daily for a call of an hour or two, digmfied, cold, 
reserved, and dreadfully weansome 'W’e bad music, 
sang from “ Anon ’ or Italian dnota , I played the 
piano nntinngly, and read aloud Hounotto Hanko’s 
prosy “Perleu,” whilst Pnnoo lioopold of Koburg, 
the widowed Prmco Consort of Groat Bntain, Field 
Marshal of England, and candidate for the Greek 
crown, dibgontly and indofatigably dnszlcd 

Of much that was incomprohonaiblo in tlus pnneoly 
wooor, th/s **dnsrhng” of hts Z found the most la 
comprebonsiblo And how I hated drualingl 'WTion 
over I saw the pnnoo, followed by his groom with tliat 
flwful dnzrhng box, alight from bis camago, at once 
I felt tlio near approach of a yawning fit And oven 
to this day whilst I wnto down this hateful and 
dreaded word, after raoro than a gonontion, X fotl ray 
very heart cramped by tho sarao dts(nc?9stng tendency 
to yawn 

But I am forgetting that my readers, children of 
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miollicr time, very forfciinatel}’- for tbera, liave no idea 
of tlic meaning of tins dreadful drizzling. 

It was invented in Pans, or perhaps more correctly, 
at the royal court of A^ersailles, during the reign of 
King Louis XVI and Ins unhappy, easy-going Queen 
i\Lino Antoinette, there it was in vogue ten years 
before a people, whom tlicy had provoked, and who 
had thus been brutalized, first knocked the crowns off 
their head":, and not long after took their heads off 
their shoulders 

The most fashionable ladies of the court felt no 
compunction in asking the gentlemen of their acquain- 
tance for cast-off gold and silver epaulettes, hilt- 
bands, galloons, and tassels, with which, according to 
fashion of that period, all dresses were overloaded. 
Tiien in society they would pull out the gold and 
silver threads and finally sell them. If a beau wanted 
to make himself especially agreeable to the beloved of 
his heart, he did not give her, as is done now-a-days, 
flowers, perfumes, finery, sets of gold and diamond 
trinkets, he presented her, according to the size of 
his love and of his purse, with some dozens of gold 
tassels, or all kinds of neat little trinkets spun over 
with gold thiead, and the fair damsel would take them 
with her to the first party, and there pick out the 
golden thieads of these sweet gifts of her lavishing 
adorer. These gold-thirsty thread-pickers were called 
imrjileuses^ from the word 'parfiler, and the disgraceful 
trade itself was known as parjilage. 

These parjileuses took with them into company, and 
even to court, huge picking-bags, mto which were to 
be put what they received from the gentlemen in 
galloons and tassels, and she was proudest who took 
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home mfch her the beet filled bag A beautifel, 
coquettish, and bold parfileuse might make over 100 
loTUB-d’ors a year by this industry 

At new year, the ouBtomary presents given to ladies 
by gentlemen oonsisted of parjUaget and a gentleman 
when betting with a fair damsel no longer staked so 
many louia-d'ors, bat so many gold tassels for picking 
Thns Countess de Genhs gamed from the Dake do 
Coigny fonr-and twenty gold tassels, each worth 
twelve francs, because she had bet that she would 
walk up the steps of an aqueduct, and had won the 
wager In the evening, in her drawing room, she 
distributed these tassels among the ladies present, 
without keeping a single gold thread for herself, be- 
cause she hated the nnisanoe otparjilagt. To combat 
it she took up a very determined stand in her " anti 
philosophic novel, AdMo et Theodore, ou Lottros 
sur I’Bdacation, ’ which was published in Pans, 1782 

In it she makes her hero, Ohevabor d Horbain, toll 
how — One day we wore ossombled m tho reception 
room, just about to start for a walk whoa suddenly 

hidmo de E noticed that tho golden fnngos of 

my dress would be orcoUent matonol for dnttling 
Thus saying, lu a frohesomo fit she cuts off one of ray 
fringes , immediately I see myself surrounded by at 
least ton ladies, who with charming grace and bustle 
undress mo, snatch away tho garment from me, and 
put all my fnngos and galloons into thoir work bag^ ^ 
Snob a scone Mdmo do Gonlis herself had witnessed, 
tho saffonng hero of it being tho Duo do Chartres, at 
Eaincy 

This open dooloration of war against parfiage on 
tho part of Mdmo do Gonlis drew upon hor tho enmity 
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of all zealous parjileuses ; nevertheless parjilage suc- 
cumbed. The affectedly virtuous authoress, whose 
books were much read at that time, and looked up to 
as standard works, but have long been justly for- 
gotten, relates with pride . “The censure which I 
passed upon parfilage m * Ad^le and Theodore ’ put 
an effectual stop to that disgraceful fashion, and no 
lady has since been seen m society demanding gold 
for picking from a man. All those huge sacks for the 
reception of gold threads disappeared, and instead of 
this degrading occupation, the ladies took to em- 
broidery, and the divers kinds of needlework which 
had once agreeably whiled away the time of our 
mothers and grandmothers.” 

Although parfilage had thus gone out of fashion 
in France, as early as 1782, it was imported into 
Great Britain by the fashionable but staiwmg emi- 
grants after the bloody revolution, ten years later. 
It was called to drizzle, and the drizzling of my 
admirer, Prince Leopold, taught me, to my horror and 
dismay, that this picking of gold and silver threads 
continued to exist in Old England a generation after 
that 

Thus we sat opposite each other at the round sofa- 
table in our charming garden saloon on the lovehest 
days of June for hours, for deadly hours, the tall 
pnnce (he measured six feet one inch), with the most 
solemn earnestness, bending over his elegant drizzling- 
box of tortoise-shell, carefully picking thread after 
thread out of dirty cast-off silver galloons as earnestly 
as if his task had been to unravel the threads of the 
Fates ; I reading out page after page from the “Pearls ” 
of the honest Silesian pastor’s wife, the good Henrietto 
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tome Witt ter the best filled bag A beautiful, 
coquettish, and bold parJUeuse might make orer 100 
louiB-d’orfl a year by this industry 

At new year, the customary presents given to ladies 
by gentlemen consisted of parjUaget and a gentleman 
when betting with a fair damsel no longer staked so 
many louis d’ora, but bo many gold tasaelfl for picking 
Thus Couutees de Q-enlis gamed from the Dake de 
Ooigny four-and twenty gold tassels, each worth 
twelve francs, because she had bet that she would 
walk up the etepa of an aqueduct, and had won the 
wager In the evening, m her drawing room, she 
distnbuted these tassels among the ladies present, 
without keeping a single gold thread for herself, be- 
cause she hated the nnisance oipdTjilagt* To combat 
it she took np a very determined stand in her ** anU 
philosophic novel, ** AdWe et Theodore, on I^ettrcs 
snr 1 Education, * which was published m Pans, 1782 

In it she makes her hero, Ohovahor d Horbain, tcU 
how — “ One day we were assembled in the rocoptiou 
room, just about to start for a walk, when suddonly 

hidme de H noticed that the golden frtngos of 

my dress would be excellent mntonal for drizzling 
Thus saying, m a frohcaome fit she cuts off one of my 
fringes , immediately I boo myself surroundod by at 
least ton ladies, who with charming grace and bustle 
undress mo, snatch away tho garmont from mo, and 
put all my fringes and galloonB into their work bags 
Such a scono Mdmo do Gonlis herself had witnessed, 
tho suffering hero of it being the Due do Chartres, at 
Raitny 

This open declaration of war against parfh^ on 
tho part of Mdmo do Qonlis drew upon her tho oninity 
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all zealous parfileu^es ; nevertheless parjilage suc- 
cumbed. The affectedly viituous authoress, "whose 
books "were much read at that time, and looked up to 
as standard works, but have long been justly for- 
gotten, relates with pride. “The censure which I 
passed upon parfilage in ‘Adcle and Theodore’ put 
an effectual stop to that disgraceful fashion, and no 
lady has since been seen in society demanding gold 
for picking from a man. Alltlhose huge sacks for the 
reception of gold threads disappeared, and instead of 
this degrading occupation, the^ ladies took to em- 
broidery, and the divers kinds oj needlework whicli 
had once agrceablj’" whiled away the time of our 
mothers and grandmothers ” \ 

Although pai fdage had thus gone out of fashion 
in France, as early as 1782, itj was imported into 
Great Britain by the fashionable but starring emi- 
grants after the bloody revolution, ten years later. 
It was called to diizzle, /and the drizzling of my 
admirer. Prince Leopold, taught me, to my horror and 
dismay, that this picking of gold and silver threads 
continued to exist in Old England a generation after 
that / 


Thus we sat opposite each other at the round sofa- 
table in our charming garden saloon on the loveliest 
days of June for^fhours, for deadly hours, the tall 
pnnee (he measured six feet one inch), with the most 
solemn earnestness, bending over his elegant drizzhng- 
box of tortpis^-shell, carefully picking thread after 
thread out' of dirty cast-off silver galloons as earnestly 
as if his task had been to unravel the threads of the 
Pates , I reading out page after page from the “Pearls 

of the honest Silesian pastor’s wife, the good Hennette 

/ 


/ 


/ 
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Hanke, which appea^ ‘“orTel 

pearls at that time, till n y® despair 

3 amped up, ran to the ^ at 1^ 

rattled off some favonnto piece 

aad was not forced to 4 Platon or 

with the monotonons regJdanty ot a j-nwBV 

of a pricking maohmo, nipjt to hear the reg . 


Bnt my poor mother 7 oonld not stand 
drmzhng courtship f'or long She won^^ frequent 
in her easy chair, rJiJjake a more an fAmoles 

use of her smellmg >®bottle, mb her eyes an 
with eau da Odlogntei with Insinka, an 

fairly run mto the i garden to avoid ynwm^ 
very face of the go y ^d pnnoe nssd 

of preparation for th6^ pnnoely love-vi^ , 
to fortify our nerves imbibmg freely ° 

coffee Y . ^ 

My august suitor did no^ geem to °^,ng 

tress in the smallest degree \ go went '^ith 

unweanedly, and on leaving f '' dways sboived mo 

pndo how much ho had made bj ™ dnizlmg that y 
^ In fact his Highness, dunng tls^e year that I 
in England, earned by dniilmgoir ^ hnndBomo 
soup-tnreon, which ho so!omnl/ng presen^ “^,0 
young mcco. Princess Victoria of Kei en 

of her eleventh birthday, on the 24th dbo. j Jlay. 

T n„een Viclona of Eaglan TovoroDtn t 


lam sure Queen Victoria of Eaglan "iq^ivoroDtJ 


i am Buiu w. bf 

preserves to thm day this Boup-turoon, c ^raod J 
Lrshng, ns a lovo-gia of hor revered o, h 5 

Leopold^ of the Belgians, without dreaming hoX^ , B»» 
hours of torturo that sdver dish cost mo. V 
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“I cannot endure it, cousin Christian; I am morti- 
fied by this dead!}'- love-suit and the ennm in this 
golden cage. The prince never speaks to me of his 
love, never of the hour v Inch is to tie the bond of love 
more closely and more lastingly Ho never takes a 
stioll through the garden with me from fear that 
passers-b}* might recognize him m the company of a 
voung lad}* I cannot endure it any longer, the ever- 
lasting, honest llcnnetto Hanke and the mechanical 
piano-play, whilst my Amoroso drizzles, drizzles for 
ever and for ever.” 

“ Yes, to be sure, drizzling is indeed dreadful ! ” 
cousin Christian replied gravely, meekly “I can 
•join in your wailings from personal experience ; but, 
nevertheless, it must still bo endured for a time. The 
first step is taken, and we must not run away cowardly 
before the second step is tried. Neither small nor 
great annoyance nor cnnui must discourage us Let 
us look upon the mouth of June as a time of trial for 
you, Haroline, and for the prince. So do not weary 
of receiving his tiresome Highness at the calling- hour ; 
continue to read out and play the piano for him, whilst 
he drizzles I am still in hopes that the warm sun of 
June Avill melt the ice, and the prince himself speak to 
you of Ins love, and of his wish to tie the bond between 
you more closely and yet morally, to call you entirely 
his own, as far as circumstances permit. If, m the 
course of June, he does not declare himself, then I 
shall speak to him very frankly and energetically at ^ 
-the end of the month, and his choice will be mevitabliS'' 
between matrimony or your prompt departure.^ /A 11 
the rest you may without fear leave m my hands. As 
jet, I have always managed his Highness a^it suited 
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me Of conrse, could I have clearly foreseen all the 
obstacles as they meet us here step for step, could 
I have dreamt that our ' ifonneur peu^peu * and 
‘ Marquis iotU doucement would show ao little energy 
of love even in your case, upon my word I should not 
have allowed the embarraasing’ affair to go so far I 
should have more energetically opposed your visit to 
Koburg for a love-rendezvous, and never in this world 
suffered your commg to England at alL But I wanted 
to do the pnnce a kindness, and believed that he had 
still sufficient tenderness of feeling left to be able to 
begin a new, joyful, refreshing life of love by the aide 
of your blooming youth and I had likewise hoped to 
be able to establish for yon and your mother a cheer 
fol home, where you would be without cares, and re- 
moved from the intngues of a precanous stage-life, 
whose dangers, I dare say, you too have already be- 
come sufficiently familiar with.'’ 

Which, nevorthelesfl, are easier to bear and to 
overcome, cousin, than this dreary triviality, this 
cheerless and fruitless oxistonoo of a bird m a cage, 
this constant watching of the whims of a suspicious 
lord and master, this scrupulous weighing of every 
word before it may bo pronounced, this deadly ennm, 
and this childish, pedantic dnzzimg in tbo prosonco of 
the chosen of his heart," 

After a pause of gloomy reflection, cousin Christian 
gave mo his hand and said — 

“I will tty, Knrolino, to ronko all the amends in my 
^wer for the wrong I committed in lotting you corao 
dnM. least, you shall not die of ennui m this lono- 
Lcopola drizzling, to bo sure, I shall be unablo to 
hours of U I power. 
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dreaded though it bo by the English, ceases with the 
pnnce I repeat, then, to begin with, wait patiently 
till the 1st of July ” 

And cousin Christian kept his word, and did his 
utmost to cheer and divert us. Every forenoon he 
came on horseback and interrupted his daily ride to 
call on us, and almost always he would have some 
little surprise for us in store — be it a pretty present, 
an interesting piece of news, a little town scandal 
from the “ high life ” of London, or a merry anecdote 
from the artist world for our amusement. 

But it was regarded by us as quite a feast when- 
ever my cousin took us out for a drive. In the first 
place we drove through the glorious Regent’s Park, in 
one of the green nooks of which we lived. This park, 
at that time, was the largest and most beautiful in 
London, and the favourite resort of the fashionable 
world. It occupies no less than 450 acres, the size of 
a small baronial estate in Germany. Formerly known as 
Mary-le-Bone Park, it now bore the name of the Prince 
Regent, who had taken great pains in its embellish- 
ment. Also the grand terraces, lined with palatial 
buildings, which mark the boundary of the park, are 
mostly named after the royal family, as York, Clarence, 
Sussex, Cumberland, and Cambridge terraces How 
and then charming villas or cottages emerged from the 
copse; and what struck me specially was the great 
number of children about them. They sported about 
on the fresh green lawn with their pretty little ponies 
and goat-carriages, whilst the fashionable world, in the 
most elegant toilettes, drove or rode on horseback m 
the “nng” or the surrounding roads. 
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me Of conrse, could I have clearly foreseen all the 
obstacles as they meet os here step for step, could 
I have dreamt that our ‘ Monsieur ^eu^peu ' and 
‘ 'Marquis ioid doucemeni would show bo little energy 
of love even in your case, upon my word I should not 
have allowed the embarrassing affair to go so far I 
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ful home, where you would be without cares, and ro 
moved from the lutngues of a precanous Btago-hfo, 
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overcome, cousin, than this dreary triviality, this 
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this constant watching of the whims of a snspicious 
lord and master, this Bcmpulons weighing of every 
word before it may bo pronounced, this deadly ennui, 
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dreaded though it be by the Bnghsh, ceases with the 
prince I repeat, then, to begin with, wait patiently 
till the 1st of J uly ” 

JL ^ J- * Jj. 

And cousin Christian kept his word, and did his 
utmost to cheer and divert us. Every forenoon he 
came on horseback and interrupted his daily ride to 
call on us, and almost always he would have some 
httle surprise for us in store — be it a pretty present, 
an mteresting piece of news, a little town scandal 
from the ‘‘ high life ” of London, or a merry anecdote 
from the artist world for our amusement. 

But it was regarded by us as quite a feast when- 
ever my cousm took us out for a drive. In the first 
place we drove through the glorious Regent’s Park, in 
one of the green nooks of which we lived. This park, 
at that time, was the largest and most beautiful in 
London, and the favourite resort of the fashionable 
world. It occupies no less than 450 acres, the size of 
a small baronial estate in Germany. Formerly known as 
Mary-le-Bone Park, it now bore the name of the Prince 
Regent, who had taken great pains in its embelhsh- 
ment. Also the grand terraces, Imed with palatial 
buildings, which mark the boundary of the park, are 
mostly named after the royal family, as York, Clarence, 
Sussex, Cumberland, and Cambridge terraces How 
and then charming villas or cottages emerged from the 
copse; and what struck me specially was the great 
number of children about them They sported about 
on the fresh green lawn with their pretty httle ponies 
and goat-carnages, whilst the fashionable world, in the 
most elegant toilettes, drove or rode on horseback in, 
the “nng” or the surrounding roads. 
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In tte Kegent’s Park we visited the Oohsenm, with 
its imposing panoi*aina of London, and the Diorama 
with the magic colossal pictures by Bouton and 
Daguerre but my favourite resort wafl the magnificent 
Zoological Gardena, which form a orescent shaped 
section of the Regent's Park in the direction of the 
Regent’s Canal, and which offered ever new attrac- 
tions for me, who have always so loved animals And 
jet when I saw this grand place, with its numberless 
bears monkeys llamas kangaroos, and the rarest 
birds, I often felt a longing for the modest httlo 
menagerie on the Pfaneninsel at Potsdam, which the 
good king kept there for his natnro*loving Berliners 
For was it in my power ever to be bo happy agmn as I 
was there among my numerons Berlin ftionds, and m 
the company of Hennette^SontagP Tea, how different 
were my feelings then I 

Consm Christian also took ns to tho Grand Opera to 
hear Mdme Lalande sing and to Astloy 0 to boo tho 
performance of tho battle of TTatorloo by hundreds of 
men and horses, and tho most intolorablo cracking of 
small guns, and tho most suffocating powder smoko 
But I own tho horses wore raagniBcont , tho tmy in 
telligont ponies especially called forth my ndmintion 

When my cousin was otherwise engaged, Figaro 
Hfihnlem, tho prince’s gay well conditioned valet had 
to accompany us on our viBits to tho sights and amuse 
ments of London On snoh an occasion wo saw, at 
tho nnymnrkot ThontrOjlIdmo Yestns lnthofa^ou^ 
ito “ Beggar s Opera, ' sing, play, and dance with 
enchanting grace and gaiety bho was by this lime 
already somewhat -passic^ but novortholoss still popu 
lar, niid, on account of her largo heart, also notorious 
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Slie sang especially some small songs with an inimit- 
able coquetry. She was the English D4]azet in her 
male impersonations and in private life, which was full 
of stirring love-affairs. During the pauses Master 
Huhnlem used to treat us to the most extravagant and 
scandalous stories about her, he used to accompany 
his whispered narrative with complacent, cunning, 
satirical smiles The whole of the London jeunesse 
doi and the meillesse dorSe as well, lay at the feet of 
the seductive siren, and no one went away unheard so 
long as he did not kneel with empty hands, and many 
an one only stood up when all he had left were empty 
hands. But all the sacrifices which the goddess thus 
received disappeared again quite as fast in a most 
luxurious and extravagant life. 

One little Yestris story which our Figaro whispered 
into our ears I still remember ; it is, besides, somewhat 
relateable, which I would not care to assert of all the 
other Yestns anecdotes. 

Mdme. Yestris, whose defunct husband was the de- 
scendant of the celebrated Parisian family of dancers 
of that name, was born in Naples, and had been 
trained there for the ballet In England she had 
successfully turned her attention to comedy and 
operetta. Just hke D^jazet, she was proudest of the 
lower half, of her beauty, and was fond of exhibiting 
the same in tights One of her admireis was so much 
in love with this charming part of his adored that he 
entreated her to have it cast in stucco for him His 
goddess gave a gracious smile of assent, and stood 
model to a famous London sculptor. The admu’er 
was soon in a position to carry home the desired cast, 
which he did with much satisfaction. 
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But imagine hia dismay when, but a few days later, 
be sees under his window a perambulating dealer in 
casts carrying high upon his head aboard with strange, 
upstanding stuccos, crying at the same time at the 
pitch of hifl voice, “ Stacoo legs, stucco legs, the mar 
velloua, world renowned stacoo legs of IXdme Yestns 
— a faithful copy from nature I ** 

And how had this been possible? The fair dame 
bad ordered additional copies of the original cost to be 
given to the Hits of her other admirers, as a special 
mark of her tender aSeotion , and in this manner the 
artist had seized the opportunity to cast a few dozen 
more of * the stucco legs of the celebrated ildmo 
Yeatris” for his business and he sold plenty of thorn 
in those bygone days in London 

I also saw the famons Charles Kemble, a recognised 
English champion m higher comedy, but on the whole 
the London theatre had little attrootion for me 

I never before saw so much mannerism on the stage 
as I did in London What an unnotural etraddlmg, 
intolerable accentuating, drawling, hissing, and stretch 
mg of every sound — perfectly siokoning 1 behold a 

** Alaoboth,’ who played ns if he had boon strung on 
wire, a ** Desdomona " whom I saw strangled by her 
** Othello with the greatest satisfaction Her squeak 
mg and squealing so much provoked mo that I fllioulJ 
have felt a delight in strangling tins ** Desdomona*’ with 
my own hands ‘ Lady Moeboth” walked and talked 
ns if on stilts, ond she rubbed and wrung her blood 
stained hands with as much vigour and persistency n' 
if she wore a washerwoman by trade 

I thought Charles Mathons rather mtercsting , ho 
managed, quite alone, to ontortaiu u thousand headed 
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audience from tbo stage for a whole evening He 
played little faices for one actor, mostly where dis- 
guises wore required, which had been wntten for him 
“ to measure.” His nimbleuess in changing Ins dress 
and mask, and his ever-new, striking character- 
sketches, wore astounding to me. These he varied 
by telling amusing stones, jesting, and the singing of 
old and new songs. "When he sang “The old English 
Gentleman,” he was always rew^arded by roars of 
applause. This unique comedian has made a princely 
fortune on the stage. 

It was novel to me that the English stages had no 
prompter’s box, and that the actors rarely needed 
the aid of the prompter, who stood in the flies, which, 
if they did, the audience always keenly resented. 
Tins audience I disliked more than anything else in 
the English theatre. The people appeared in full 
evening dress; the gentlemen in shoes and stock- 
ings, and white necktie ; the ladies as if adorned for 
a ball, with bare shoulders, the knot of hair at the 
back of the head ornamented with variegated 
ostrich feathers, whilst long, fair, cork-screw curls 
hung trembling round their finely chiselled faces. But 
these faces, how unsympathetic, how dead they 
stared with their water-blue eyes, on the stage, 
just like the wax figures in the window of the 
hairdresser, and when they wanted to laugh they 
neighed. 

I returned from the theatre each time perfectly 
melancholy. Besides, mother and I did not under- 
stand a word of English, so we soon relinquished this 
artistic treat. 

In the Drury Lane Theatre there were performed 
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concerts of a length that exhausted one Born 
muBicianB the English are not 

At the Itahan Open Hennette Sontag and Mana 
Malibran sang, but I was not allowed to hear them 
I nugbt have been recognized there ! And the pnnce 
and cousin Christian wanted me to be, for the world, 
lake one disappeared — a captive httle bird 

Mj friend Ignaz llosobeles was staying in London, 
giving lessons and concerts Felix llondolssohn 
himself conducted hia overture to the “ AGdauramor 
Night 8 Dream, ’ and became a favourite with the 
English on the first night And I, who had snng and 
danced so gaily with Hennette Sontag in Borhn, and 
had played d qucdre maxns with Mosoholos and 
Mendelssohn, — I was not permitted to hasten to thorn 
to squeeze their hands, and toll thorn how profoundly 
nnhappy I felt since I bad forsaken art and tho morry, 
dear German comedians. Had I not bound mysolf by 
word of mouth and in writing to live in tlio greatest 
rotiromcnt only for that man who had sworn to lovo 
mo ? But had I not tho nglit to presume that this 
man would also hvo a Iittlo for mo ? Instead of doing 
80 ho sent me Uis valet to show rao tho sights of 
London 

Master Figaro Hfilinloin Jed ns into the great, 
gloomy ** Toner,” and wo saw tho spot whoro tho 
■unhappy and beautiful Anu Boloyn and Tnno Groy 
wore Ixihondcd by command of tho bloCKltlnrsty King 
Heurv Vm * also tho place where tho Earl of Isios 
suffered a similar pnmsbrnent at tho bidding of Ins 
jealous mistress, tho maidon Queen Flizalioth, nn<l 
■\\ hero tho Duke of Clarence son of King h dwnnl IV , 
was drowned in abarrcl of wine Hardly more cbctr 
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ful than we bad come, we returned into our solitude 
in Eegent’s Park. 

» as He 5^ 

In this manner the days of June, otherwise so 
dehghtful, crept on for us dull and dismally heavy. 
Ho cheering sunbeam promised to come from Marl- 
borough House, the residence of Prince Leopold, in 
St. James’s Park. The Prince still acted as if he had 
merely called me to England to read to him 
Hennette Hanke’s prosy novels, or play to him 
on the piano, whilst he drizzled away with much 
dignity 

My cousin Christian became more and more hippish 
and splenetic He complained of all sorts of things — 
digestion, eyes, sleeplessness, the bad air in Marl- 
borough House, and the pedantic, obstinate prince, 
who neglected him. 

My mother suggested to him that he should try 
the air in Eegent’s Park for a change, and court sleep 
in our spare bed-room I offered to lull him to sleep 
by softly playing on the piano, and singing some of 
his favourite songs 

The trial was made, but without success His 
hypochondria would not forsake him in Eegent’s Park 
either, nor would sleep come to him. I had scarcely, 
late at night, commenced to play the air of “ Freud voll 
und Liedvoll,” when vehement knocking made me 
stop, my cousin maintaining that my piano-playing 
scared away his sleep more completely than ever, and 
he returned to his residence in Marlborough House. ' 

We became more and more depressed each day. 
Our feeling of lonehness m the wide, strange, and 
desolate London grew stronger and stronger. My 

VOL. n. K 
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tliOTiglitB were bent even more longingly on tbe gay 
artist-bfe in Berlm, wbiob I had given np with bo 
much light-heartednesa , yes, m Berlin were my 
thonghts — I could not foiget the Btnge In the fore- 
noon I would say to my mother, “ Now I ought to he 
going to rehearsal — or perhaps I Bhould be Bitting in 
the beloved green theatrical rumbhng coach, together 
with Amalie WolS, Mdme Unzelmann, and Ludwig 
Bevnent, gaily dnving to Potsdam to play comedy in 
the new palace, before the good king I wonder 
what piece they may be performing to-^y, and what 
they say about me, the deserter? Can they believe that 
I am on a professional tour P Mother, I wish wo wore 
back again in Berlin, and sitting in our humble 
dwelling in the MohreaBtrasae, 48 , oatmg for our 
dmner pancakes, with abcea of bacon and a lettuce 
salad * Fire o clock ** Now they are m the dressing 
rooms preparing their toQettos Ah, would that old 
"Wallburg, the attendant, could once more adorn mo, 
and I oat cheese-cakes with her once more, and dnnk 
punch in memory of island on the anniversary of his 
birth, and breathe the air of the foot lights. 
what delight should I play even the part of the silly 
Hottentot, and sing and donco m tbo scandalouBly 
pioccd menno frock ' — till I wont into hysterics 
Mother then tned to consolo mo, sajing, “Just 
have patiODCo for a few days more, Lina, then tho 
timo of tnal appointed by Chnatian will bo up, and it 
will bo decided whether you remain hero as a countcs®» 
or return to tho stage nsKarohno Bauer’ 

Yes, tho crisis camo, and it was bo docplv nffcctiop 
that oven now, whilst I wnto this a cold dow i« 
pearling on my Irow, when I think of that scene 
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It was on the 29th of June, 1829, when cousin 
Christian came riding up exceptionally early in the 
morning ; having entered the house, lie threw, very 
■excitedly, a packet of letters on the table, and in his 
lively way sputtered forth the following : — 

“ Letters for ^^ou from Berlin, just arrived under 
my address, having been despatched by Oaptam 
Hilpert in iFrankfort. I have opened and read them 
to see if you did" not indiscreetly write to your 
friends That does not seem to be the case , never- 
theless, nasty rumours are current in Berlin about 
you and your mysterious silence. It is known that 
you are in London, but as what ? It is thought that 
Lina has become the prince’s mistress Even Timm 
'and the king are anxious, and demand information. 
A confounded business ! ” 

“ Eor God’s sake, Christian,” my mother exclaimed, 
turning pale, “ what is to be done ?” 

“ This will be my death, cousin I ” I said, with 
heart-breaking sobs 

“ Be quiet, dears, as yet there is hope. This very 
day I shall force the prince to declare himself — 
whether he loves you, Lina, and intends to give you 
a place at his side as his companion for life, a place 
legally and morally secure If not, I shall in person 
conduct you back to Germany to-morrow, and I 
should hke to see him who would dare ever to turn 
up his nose m my presence at the aunt aud cousin of 
the Baron Christian Stockmar ” 

He rode away in the greatest excitement, leaving us 
behind in the deepest sorrow. We were not merely 
concerned about ourselves, but also about our cousin ; 
for how hard must he, the proud man, who was so 
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pTitiotilioua of hifl honour and independence, find it to 
put to the pnuce the question, “ Tour Highness, do 
you lore my cousin? 'Will you, before God, restore to 
her the honour whioh the sharp-tongued world has 
already taken from her ? ” And if n complete breach 
should result from it between the pnnce and him,. 
Stocfcmar would also suffer by it in a pecuniary way, 
for which hiB wife s a?ance would never pardon him, 
or US 

Only afterwards I understood that Stoclcmar’a groat 
agitation durmg that hour had a deeper ground — m 
hifl heart and oonacienoe Those Berlin letters and 
mmonrs had brought home to him, for the first time 
clearly, what a senons responaHjility he bad taken 
upon himself, a responsibility toward bis beloved 
master the pnnce, oa well as towards us, his 
unprotected relations, when ho consented that tho 
pnnce, in a sudden fit of passion, sbonld strotoh out 
his hurtful hand nfter me, when ho consented that I, 
the young, gay creator© should become tho Baonfico 
of an egotistical pedant, tho wreck of a man, and thus 
for over appear in on equivocal light before a mnhcious 
world 

It has long since become as clear ns daylight to mo 
that Ohnstian Stockmnrs real duty would bavo been 
to forbid with nil his authority every attempt of tho 
pnneo’s to approach me, and abovo all to prevent our 
too trustful journey to Koburg and Ijontlon 

Bnt Cbnstian Stockmar loved his master, whom ho 
ruled by tho supononty of his intellect, more than ho 
did my mother and rao IIo welcomed the idea of 
assisting the pnnce to a beloved companion for lift*, 
who would not rob and compromise him, as so many 
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of bis former “ silly liaisons^' bad done ; and so I was 
sacrificed diplomatically. 

How strong a control Stockmar liad over tbe prince 
plainly appeared after tbe ultimatum wbicb be set 
liim, “ Your Highness, if you love my cousin honestly, 
then join your band in hers for a union for life ; other- 
wise we leave ! ” for the next day tbe prince came to 
see us, quite another man Monsieur tout doucement 
was roused from bis lethargy — from bis cool, tem- 
porizing, and diplomatic attitude of observation. Le 
mm qms peii-a-qqeu resolutely went forward to the goal 
like an amorous young suitor In dignified, winning 
words, as formerly in Berlin, and later at Bulbacb, 
near Koburg, he spoke to me of bis love, and of bis 
ardent desire to win me for himself for the rest of bis 
life, and to attach to himself with sacred ties a being 
who bad conquered him by storm He forgot his 
pedantry, and, for this day, even drizzling He 
Became once more eloquent, and I was happy to be 
•able to find him amiable once more. I was but too 
ready to fancy that I loved him. 

Thus, then on the 2nd of July, 1829, there took 
place a kind of marriage ceremony in our httle house 
in Eegent’s Park, but so drearily desolate that my 
heart quakes even to-day, and the pen trembles in my 
hand when I think of it. "WTiat wretched notions the 
prince and Stockmar had of matrimony and domesti- 
city 1 

Ho clergyman placed his hand on my head to m- 
voke a blessing, no bndal wreath adorned my locks 
Christian Stockmar had drawn up the marriage con- 
tract. He, his brother Charles, who looked after the 
prmce’s money-matters, and afterwards undertook 
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also Tnatiy a oonfldeahal diplomatic mission, and 
anotlier witness, whom I dare not name even to-day, 
signed the mamage contract In it I received the 
title of the Oounteas Montgomery, and a modest 
annual allowance was settled on me* My mother 
pressed me to her heart amid tears of ]oy 

And now there began for mo a few happy weeks, 
and also for the pnnce Unfortunately they wore 
limited to the honeymoon 

The pnnoe was as if metamorphosed His eyes, 
otherwise so melancholy, beamed, his whole gait ap- 
peared more ammated, fresh, and gay Ho chatted 
away without ceremony, all pedantry was put aside, 
as well as Haoke’s novels and the dnsjsling box. "Wo 
sang duets together, and played at bilbards 
During the twilight wo even promenaded in the 
garden, and counted tbo shooting stars like happy 
children 

I firmly believe that these short weeks of July 
were the last romantic wook* in tho life of the pnnce 
It was the last yonthful blazing up of his bumt-out 
heart, before it burned down for over, as a heap of cold 
cinders 

And I was happy in tho childlike confidonco of 
being thus loved I felt bow my chocks glowed, my 
eyes beamed, my heart beat higher I dreamed that 
it would remain thus for over 

I was also gladdened by a visit from my brother 
Louis Ho came to London on business, and I was 
proud of my clover, Imndsomo brother Tho pnneo 
and my cousin Chnstmn welcomed him kindly, and 
liked to SCO him when wo visited together the theatres 
and all tho sights and tho environs of London How 
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different looked Old England’s skj now, compared 
with that of May and June I 

My good brother rejoiced in my good fortune He 
saw that my mysterious connection with the prince 
rested on a moral basis, and that I could regard my- 
self with the fullest justification as the spouse, and 
not the mistress of the prince, and he was glad that 
we were now for ever freed from the intriofues and 
hubbub of the theatre, and from pecuniary cares. 

In company with cousin Christian, we made an 
excursion to Claremont, the charming country seat of 
the prince, where he had enjoyed a short spell of 
happiness with Princess Charlotte years before, and 
where he had lost wife and child on the same day. 
More abput that by-and-by. 

We were in a gay humour, like good excursionists ; 
the weather was splendid, and the park of Claremont 
was filled with the perfume of blooming roses, lilies, 
and honeysuckles 

But when we afterwards visited the solitary, gloomy 
villa in the vicinity of Claremont House which was 
by-and-by to be my abode, we all became crestfallen. 
My heart, that was looking forward to a bright future, 
felt heavy, as if oppressed by a nightmare Mother 
sighed audibly, which she strove to conceal by a 
forced cough. Christian Stockmar looked at us in 
succession, as if he guessed what took place in us 
My brother Louis at last gave vent to our depression 
in these words, — 

“ Lina will turn melancholy in this gloomy solitude ! 
This dense weed-grown park, these high firs, which 
surround the house so closely that the sun’s rays are 
excluded, that it cannot be seen from the high-road. 
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that one cannot see a human creature pass by from 
any of the windows 1 This damp, musty air in all the 
rooms 1 Not a sound to be heard all round — not even 
the barking of a dogl No, this will not suit yon 
Considering the peculiar oircnmstances, I do not so 
much object to a retired, still life, but here everything 
reminds one more of a prison The very thought of 
n life m such a home takes away my breath — 

“Because it is uninhabited at present, and every 
comfort ifl absent which is to be found in inhabited 
rooms 1 ” my cousin interrupted hastily “ Just let a 
cheerful fire be set ablaze in this marhlo chimney, 
put a Binging tea am upon this table, give two ladies, 
such as aunt Ohnstiane and cousin Lma, room to 
exercise thoir domestic talents, — it will soon look more 
comfortable * 

“ And my first order os mistress of this ttUa will 
be to thin these fir trees in front of the windoivs,*’ I 
interposed, with tho greatest ohoorfulnoM I could 
command "Then, standing at tho window, 1 shall 
bo able to see when you, dear cousin and tho pnneo 
como nding up from Claremont Tho pnneo has 
promised mo a saddlo-horso, too That will bo 
glonous when wo can all ndo ont together on horse- 
back ” 

My cousin's only reply was o very strange look 




CHAPTEE ni. 

THE CAGE IS OPENED. 

The Parting Dinner — Atvay to Paris — Classical Come- 
dies— Mdlle Mars — Dress — Mdlle Georges — Bouff^ 
— Dljazet — Taglioni — Malibran — SoNTAG — Lucie 
Duvergier — The King op Siam’s Elephant — An Ex- 
pensive Brother — Paris Memories— Gloom 

Befoee my brotlier Louis returned to Pans, it was 
agreed that at the end of July my mother and I 
were to follow him thither, whilst the pnnce went to 
Karlsbad to take the waters, and cousin Christian 
joined his family in Koburg. I was to live in one of 
the first hotels in Pans as Countess Montgomery, 
together with my mother, and under the protection 
and guidance of my brother enjoy^ all the splendours 
of Pans, with this strict injunction — to carefully 
avoid all former Berlin acquaintances whom I might 
happen to meet in Pans, and to form no new acquamt- 
ances on the Seme I The prince and Christian pro- 
mised to visit us in Pans. 

The parting dinner went off most cheerfully in 
Begent’s Park, the pnnce and Stockmar being present. 


I 
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In foaming champagne wo drank to a joj^l “ may wo 
meet again m Pans ” On the next morning' — at tho 
end of Jnly — we set oat for Dover, accompanied by 
travelling marshal HUhnIem, and, after a most favour 
able passage, proceeded to Pans 

My heart was so sunny and full of delight as I 
V ent through beautiful France, the same road which 
Tonok, with hia great, ingenious heart had once 
travelled. 

I did not yet forebode that the short honeymoon of 
my young love was already gone — gone for ever I 
On the 80th of July, 1829, in the most glonous sun 
shine, my mother and I, together with my brother 
Lonis, who had come out to meet ns at tho last stage, 
entered that gay city of wonders. In the first floor 
of a grand hotel m the Rno do Kivoh, opposite tho 
Tnilones, my good brother had taken npartraonts for 
** Madame la Comtesso do Montgomery ct mbro,’* and 
made every preparation for onr reception 

"With a perfect thirst for happiness, I plunged into 
tho now, bnlliant, noisy Pans life, ns a bird escaped 
from its cage jubilantly flies back to jom tho free 
singers of the greenwood 

I declare I had almost forgotten free flight and 
jubilant notes in my goldon cage at London 

Of course the first thing I took up was tho thoatre- 
biU, for lu tho theatres of London I had never had tho 
ploasuro of a real rooriy tboatncal porforranneo, I 
also longed to broatho onco more in a gonumoly 
intoxicating thcntncnl atmosphere And was not 
I now in tho city of tho famous ThAtro Fran^ais, 
of which all Franco is so proud I I burned to boo 
ond study tho famous Comutitns fran(n\s orxhnairt* 
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du roi. And so we drove the very first evening 
to the Theatre Fran^ais, -whicli is the leading institu- 
tion for all Pans — nay, for Prance. I only wondered 
wliy my brotlier Louis, wbo had been very anxious to 
take us to the theatre of the Porte St Martin or to 
the Th^Mre des Yan4t4s, observed such a thoughtful 
silence when he heard me express joy at the anticipa- 
tion of the treat But I was soon to be enlightened 
on the point 

Our elegant carriage, which, had been hired for the 
whole time of my stay in Pans, stopped in the ugly, 
grey Pue Pichelieu in front of a tall, mighty structure 
which looked as if covered with the thick grey dust of 
centuries of oblivion. In the vestibule there sat on a 
marble chair, the marble image of an old man with 
skeleton hands convulsively resting on the arms of the 
seat ; the figure had a meagre, wrinkled, ugly old 
woman’s face, and was wrapped in long, many -folded 
marble garments, an uncomfortable grin played 
around its toothless mouth. 

“ Who IS this ugly old great-grandmother ? ” I 
asked in astonishment. 

“Yoltaire!” replied my brother, with a certain 
malicious smile. 

And then we found ourselves seated in a private 
box, and looked into the large, grey, faded house, and 
at the thin audience in elegant evening dress, which 
sat there stiff and bored. 

I looked at my brother m consternation. He 
shrugged his shoulders and said — 

“ That is the hon ton here in the fashionably-exclusive 
Theatre Prangais, in which it is not customary to laughy 
and in which even the actors behmd the scenes may 
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•only speak in whispers, and always hat lu hand, os 
at a State balL These are the traditions from the 
bnlliant tune of the first empire, when Ttmptrtvr 
^a-polion sat on the throne without, and tmj?«rator 
Talma here within Napoleon was exceedingly fond 
of the Th^dtre Franfaia, becanse he loved tragedy, and 
admired Talma in auoh parts qb those of * Angnstna * 
and ‘ Nero,* and was wont to learn from him how to 
aot the great emperor Indeed, Talma was the most 
imperial * Augustoa * who ever sat npon a throne I 
myself have seen him in this part with the highest 
admiration. Napoleon gave many noh privileges to 
the Tbddtre Francois, to make his favourite stage the 
first of France, the first of the world, for all tune to 
come Thus it is entitled to call upon any actor of 
any theatre in France to become a member of tbo 
Tb^tre Fran^aifl, and ebould bo refuse, to forbid 
him to act ogam. That la an injustice— nay, a tyranny 
Thus I know of a young talented actor who received 
a salary of 16,000 francs as member of a provinoial 
theatre, but who was compelled to become n member 
of the Tbedtro Fran 9 ai 8 at a salary of 3,000 frincs, 
and who pines away hero, because tbo first old men of 
this stage, who rcccivo a salary of from 20,000 to 
26,000 francs and o pension of 4,000 francs after a 
service of twenty years, do not allow n young 
talent to assort itself beside them But the curtam 
nscs ” 

It rose before old, faded scenery, and old, faded 
Homan costumes. CornoiHos “Cinna** was being 
performed. I sat Iboro quito daicd, and saw and 
beard ns if in a dream 

The five vcncmblo actors and actresses in the faJc<l 
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Roman costumes there before me on the stage plajed 
wonderfully correctly and with much self-conscious- 
refinement, but also with remarkable monotony and 
an unnatural pathos They spoke the purest French 
that it IS possible to hear. Not a jarring sound, not a 
wrong accent escaped from their mouths ; but neither 
did one warming, electrifying, and overpowering tone 
reach the ear or heart The acts draorg^ed alono* 
slowly and wearily, and not rarely we three caught 
each other in an infectious attack of yawning 

Also the audience sat there, cold and stiff as icicles. 
No cries of Bravo I ” no clapping of hands were 
heard That was the traditional ton of retenue in this 
house I could not get rid of an inward shiver the 
whole evening 

"That, then, is your world-renowned Theatre 
Fran5ais ! ” I at last blurted out in perfect conster- 
nation. 

" Among intimate friends ‘ young Pans ’ calls its 
standard stage even to-day ‘ le Thedtre de Vennui^ 
but the older generation, who once sat at the feet of 
Talma, must not hear that wicked word ; mais Talma 
est mort, and the Duchesnois, the most celebrated 
‘ Phaedra,’ ‘ Semiramis,’ ‘ Dido,^ and the friend of the- 
Empress Josephme, as Talma was the friend of 
Napoleon, has become old and indecently ugly, a 
perfect skeleton ; and Mdlle. Georges, who was so 
beautiful once, has left, because she became stout like 
a meal-sack. You will see her in the Oddon, the 
Theatre Frangiais of the Quartier Latin, the director of 
which, le petit Harel, is her husband. The whole 
Theatre Fran^ais has long been a melancholy rum, the 
only pillar of which, Mdlle. Mars, a survival of 
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YBTUflhed splendoTir, may tumble likewieo before 
nagbt.” 

And I did not go to see any more classical comedies 
■with Roman heroes by Corneille, Racine, or Voltaire 
in the Th^tre Franpaia I only ■went there now when 
Mdlle Mars, the sole star of the OomSdte jPmnftiisg, 
stood on the bill and theatrical horizon And yet even 
this star had already shed its lustre on the Pansiaos 
during eight-and thirty years 1 Jules Janm justly 
called Mdlle Mara “the last wonder” of the Tht&tro 
Franjois I never grew tired of admjnng the mcom 
parable Mars and of learning from her, not only dunng 
this ■visit, but os often as I come to Pans I ha\o 
known but ono actress who could victonously compote 
with Mdlle Mars, she was tho talented Sophie MOllor, 
who e^ven then was slowly pining away m Vienna, in 
tho bloom of her life and the zenith of her art, and 
whom I had admired, utterly without envy, in some 
parts in which her rival charmed mo now 

Mdlle Mors, morooror, was coraplolo miatrcsa in 
the art of dressing, and led tho fasluon m Pans Slio 
was always attired appropnatoly and becomingly, both 
on tho stage and in society 

Only onco did I aco Mdllo Mara in a positively 
absurd costume, bocauso sbo played a Gorman, wluoh, 
in tho opinion of tho French, meant a ” borhanau * 

Kotzebues “ MonschcaboBS und Rouo * was bciOf, 
performed with all sorts of odd alterations For 
instance, Kotzebue, at tbo end of Ibo fourth act, wbtn 
* Eulalia ” at tho sight of “ Momau ” swoons males 
tho latter rush out at tho door in a fn^ht, and wbibi 
tho count looVs after him m Burpnao, and tbo countces 
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and tliG ma-jor aro busying- thcrasolvos unfcb the uncon- 
scious “ Eulalia,’' the curtain falls. 

In the Theatre Pran^ais this scene ^\as enacted in a 
garden ‘‘ Eulalia” recognizes ]\reinau ” and swoons, 
■whilst the latter prccipitatel}’- ^\lthdraws to the side 
scenes The count and countess, in older to clear 
the stage, diag the unconscious “Eulalia” likewise 
into the Hic'^, and no curtain falls, but the fifth act 
pla3's on (piiell} — a pioceeding which produced a 
dow iiright comic effect 

And \\hat \ACie the costumes of the Gomcdiens 
FraiK^ais oichnaires du loi as GeiinansI Armand, 
a lo^er of fifty, appeared as“ Mciuau ’’ in along, wide, 
grey surtout, under which one saw peep out nothing 
but the points of his huge boots and mighty spurs of 
enormous length He wore a perfect monster of a 
pig-tail wig, and stiff black cravat a foot high, in 
which he could not move. And Mars as “ Eulalia ” 
looked in her tight grey dress and vhite monstrous cap 
like a starving vicar’s widow ; so that I muttered to 
myself, half aloud, “ Oh, how can Parisian actois dress 
themselves so utterly without taste ! ” 

The gentlemen in the box looked at me m astonish- 
ment, but said nothing On the other hand a smart 
Parisian lady tendered me the following correction . — 
“ Mais e’est amsi que Ton se met en Allemagne ” 

I cried out indignantly, “ Tell me, were you ever in 
Germany P ” 

“ No, but every child knows that all Germans dress 
in that barbarous manner I ” 

“ Madame, I too am German — from the land of the 
barbarians 1 ” 
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“ All 1 Pardon I Je toub prenais pour nne Busaet^ 
eHea so mettent si bien I ” 

I certainlj was wearing a very elegant todetto 
Mdlle Yiotorme, the moat famous dress artist in Pans, 
had furnished the dress of light grey satin with lace 
braiding and sleeves of the same material, for a heap 
of money Mdlle Millet was the architect of my 
charming little hat of white crape with buds of moss* 
rose Besides, I wore faultless gloves, which is the 
first pomt that a onbcal Prenohwoman will look at, 

I was not a little diverted by this signal triumph of 
the German barbarian over my polished Parisian 
neighbour 

But how wonderfully “Eulalia** Mars played in 
this ndicnlous costume, in spite of her ono-and fifty 
years I Especially her oonoluding scene oven to-day 
oleotnflea my old artist heart. "When she knelt down 
before “ Meinan ’* full of remorse, with tbo prayer, 
“ Lot mo once more press this band to my bps, this 
hand which once was mine I *’ whoa she bids him faro* 
woU “for over,” but in staggering out notices her 
boy and bears hia nCfcctionato ** ila mbro 1 *’ then she 
raises ajubdant cry, her tears falling fast, everything 
around her is forgotten, she kneels down before the 
boy, looks lovingly into his oyes, presses him to her 
heart, and plays caressingly with his locks Then I, 
too, laughed and cnod with her, as if I woro“ Eulalm’* 
myself And in the face of tbis“ Eulalia," " Jloinau 
could not but clasp her ^lassionatoly in his arms, and 
cry, “ I pardon you ! ** 

^Vhcn I afterwarda played “ h alalia ** myself, I 
earnestly endeavoured to imilnto old Jfnrs with the 
young heart in her performance of th« scene, but 
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never succeeded quite to mj own satisfaction. The 
reason is that Mars bad geuius, I onl}’’ had talent. 

Kotzebue called Mars in 1804 the youngest of the 
Graces. I learned to admire her twenty- five years 
afterwards as tlie oldest of them 

I went, as I have said, but rarely to the Theatre 
Fran^ais , this house had something dismal and 
dreary in it. Ilorc the ghosts of old tragedy aio 
still haunting, with dagger and poisoned cup in their 
bleak hands Ilcrc flies the dust still of the classic 
Avigs Most intolerable it is, however, that modern 
romanticism should be allowed to perform its mad 
pranks ou this classical ground. These French 
writers of tragedy are emancipated slaves, who still 
drag about with them a piece of the old classic 
chain , a sliaip car disceius on every step of theirs a 
clattering still, as at the time of the rule of Aga- 
memnon and Talma 

And as Heme did, so did I turn my back upon 
the desert ThedUc de V ennui with a breath of relief, 
and resorted for en 3 oymeut to others of the eighteen 
theatres of Pans 

1 * 

And now let me turn to poor old Mdlle Georges, who 
was at one time the most celebrated beauty and most 
enchanting artiste of the Theatre Franqais, and who, 
by the side of and along with Talma, achieved the 
greatest triumphs, who had a Napoleon to pay her 
homage, and whom I found old, stout, and shapeless 
n,s a flour-sack, on the stage of the Od^on, playing 
everything, suitable or unsuitable, in order to live 
- Her real name was Marguerite Georges Weimer, she 
was born between the years ’80 and ’90 of last century, 

VOL. II. L 
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at Bayeni m Normandy, -where her father was band- 
master at some small stag©, and her mother a theatrical 
scnibrette She was a dever child, -who, when bat fire 
years old, charmed the people of Amiens in the " Two 
Hunters, ' “ The Milkmaid,** and ” Paul et Yirginie ” 
"WTien she grew up she played -with Mdme Eauconrt, 
a celebrated tragedienne of the Th^Atre Franpais, in 
the part of “Eliae** in “Dido,** at the theatre of 
Amiens, and -with such truth and nature that the great 
artiste Banconrt took httleMargnente with her to Pans 
to educate her for the Th^fttre Francis Upon this 
stage, which was still consecrated classical ground, tho 
charming Marguente Georges, then sixteen years old, 
made her oa ** Clytemnostro ** in “IphigiSmo on 
Aulide, ' m November, 1802, a famous rvU of the 
Ducheanois But Duohosnois was growing old, was 
thin and ugly, and young Georges was beautiful as an 
angel — she obtained perfectly intoxicating triumphs 
The most dreaded ontio of that epoch, Abbtf Gcoffroi, 
■wntes about her in tho D6bats *' Jldllo Georges, 
whom tho report of her extraordinary bcanty had pre- 
ceded on tho stage, has proved that fomo for once liad 
not said too much Her face unites with French grace, 
the nobility and regularity of tbo Greek typo In 
stature she rosomblos tbo sister of Apollo, ns, siir 
rounded by her nymphs, sho might have trod on tho 
flowery banks of tho F urotns ** 

Now 0 fight to tho death for suprorooc^ begins 
botiveen tho followers of Duchcsnois and those of 
Georges A theatre contnbutor of that penod wntc< 
coucoming it — “ On Ihoso nights when our two 
actresses appear m the same pfny, the puhho (hmw 
the benches at each other AI! weapons an good In 
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the foyci they fight with their fists, in the jonrnals 
with the pen, among the phihstines with the tongue, 
among the military with the sword But the young 
admirers of young Georges earned off the victory over 
the older admirers of the veteran Duchesnois Mdlle 
Geoiges became the queen of the Thdatie ]J'ran9ais.” 

The greatest wonder about the beautiful young 
tragedienne was that she favoured no admirers and 
accepted no presents Alexander Dumas always re- 
lated with emphasis, *' Mdlle Georges immediately 
after obtaining a splendid triumph as ‘ Semiramis,’ or 
‘ Cleopatra,’ or ‘ Dido,’ would contentedly take for 
supper a basin of cabbage soup in the cheap Hdtel dn 
Pdron.” 

Such virtue touched the rich Pohsh prince, Sap- 
pia, so much that he rented and furnished a beautiful 
house for the charming artiste, and also supplied her 
toilette lavishly with jewels, lace, &c , without de- 
manding any more in return than a thankful pressure 
of the hand. 

Among the innumerable adorers of the beautiful 
tragedienne were also two Bonapartes, Lucien and 
Napoleon ! Of course, Napoleon Bonaparte, the first 
consul and victor of Marengo, distanced all other com- 
petitors One day all Pans repeated the piquant news 
that the first consul had commanded Mdlle Georges 
to visit him at St Cloud at midnight, and that she had 
obeyed the command. 

When the conquered conqueress played the part of 
“ Emilie ” in “ Cinna,” two- evenmgs later, and de- 
claimed feehngly, “ When I have seduced Oinna I 
shall seduce others also I ” then all eyes were turned 
towards the box in which Cinna Bonaparte Sat with a 
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Btarangelj radiant smile, and the whole house broke 
forth into a storm of applause Mdme Josephine 
Bonaparte was politic enough to join m the applause, 
and to send the heantiful victorious tragedienne a 
splendid gold mangle for her part as Phfedro Bj 
command of Emperor Napoleon, Mdlle Georges played 
at the congress of Erfurt in 1808, “ before an audience 
of emperors and kings ” 

But tbe rivalry between Mdlle Georges and Mdlle. 
Duohesnoia, and the cabal and intngne between thoir 
followers, continued nnmtermptedly — thoir partisans 
being respectively styled the “ Georgions ” and “ Oar 
oaBsians,’ because Dnobesnois was thin ns a skeleton 
— till the charming Georgian one evening, soon after 
her return from Erfurt, when she was to play “ Man 
dane* in ** Artaxorxes,** suddenly disappeared from 
Pans 

"Why ? That has never boon entirely cleared up 
She first appeared in Vienna wnth groat success, then 
in Moscow and St. Potdraburg, whore the Emperor 
Alexander personally did homage to her, and laid noh 
presents at her foot. Mdlle Georges drove about St 
Potorsborg in a magnificent private carnage, drawn by 
four exquisite bay horses "When the Emperor Alor 
andcr met her, ho alnmys left his own carnage and 
saluted her at her carnage door 

But when, after the conflagration of JIo^^cow, Napo- 
leon and lus array camo to gnof in the ico-stoppcs of 
IlusBin, and the whole of St Petersburg, o^e^^ow 1 ag 
with joy, lit up its windows, then the windows of Mdlle 
Georges remained dark, and behind thorn sat the 
beautiful Frenebworaan, and wept oior the sotting star 
of Napoleon which bad once sliono m bnglit lovo for 
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her Only tbe strict commands of tlie Emperor Alex- 
ander protected the weeping lady from tlie insults of 
the irritated populace 

The mortified Erencli damsel fled to Stockliolm, 
where she was heartily welcomed by tbe Crown Prince 
Bernadotto and Mdine de Stael, who happened to be 
staying in Stockholm at the time. 

Wlien Napoleon for the last time held an imperial 
court at Dresden, prior to the battle of Leipzig, 
Greorges ruefully returned, and having been received 
with open arms, played once more before her Cinna, 
together with Talma and Saint Prix, and other stars 
of the Thdfitre Fran^ais, and the Emperor restored her 
to all her rights at the Theatre Pran 9 ais But on the 
return of the Bourbons the faithful imperialist decked 
herself with the imperial violets instead of the royal 
lilies, and was immediately expelled from the Th^^tre 
Eran^ais She played m the provinces and also a few 
times in London, till Louis XVIII called her back, 
and granted her a benefit performance at the Crand 
Opdra, which brought her a net gam of 39,000 francs. 
Mdlle Georges afterwards became the admired trage- 
dienne of the Odeon, and shone in it as “ Semiramis,” 
“ Merope,” “ Clytemnestre,” " Mane de Medicis,” 
“ Mane Tudor,” “ Lucrece Borgia,’’ &c. 

Unfortunately, the great artiste grew older and 
also stouter. She who had once had the figure of 
a sylphide, as “ Mane de Medicis ” in the “ Due de- 
Guise ” — her head covered by the mighty head-dress 
of the Medicis, no neck, no trace of a waist — 
reminded me of a huge ink-blotter Of course, that 
put an end to every illusion. What did it avail that 
her profile was still beautiful, and her large eyes still 
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sparkled and glowed, and tkat the metalho nng ol 
her Toice could still send a thrill to the hearer’s 
heart ? I could not get nd of the stupid fancy of a 
great ogly ink pad To show that I do not paint her 
in too black colours, I shall cite ThdophiJe Gautier 
as a witness He writes — * 

“Mdlle Georges hears the most striking likeness 
to a medal of Syracuse or an Jsia of tbe Eginean 
bns-rehef The arch of her hrows is traced with 
incomparable pnnty over two black eyes full of flame 
and tragical lightning Her nose, which is thin and 
straight, ifl joined to her brows by a line of splendid 
simplicity Her mouth is onorgelio, with sliarp 
angles, proud and diadoinfol Norcrtholcss, this 
mouth can display an enchanting smilo, which plays 
round it with truly imperial grace Her cbm, indi 
eating strength and resolution, stands out boldly, and 
finishes the contour of a proBIo proper to a gcnldcss 
rather than a woman It is a remarkable pcculinnty 
of her neck that instead of tapenng off towards 
the shouldora, it forms a bulged and mospivo pillar 
connecting the shoulders with the lower part of the 
head, without any slope whatever Her nrras nro 
something tcrnblo, owing to their cvnggcmtod 
muscular do\clopraont An armlet of hors would 
servo ns waistband for a woman of a\omgn diraco 
sions ’ 

And this poor, colossal lump of flesh continued to 
play foi* tliirty long dmiy years in the Od<5on In 
the Porto St Martin, m the provinces the partn of 
proud, beautiful queens— nny, like the fat prodigies 
that frequent country fairs, she trivcrajil once men 
Germany nnd Russia, But sho liad not been provi 
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dent in the days of her youth, and when cold, grey 
old ago has come on, hunger is felt with twofold 
keenness. So, when at last she had become a perfect 
impossibility for the stage, she was given — from pity 
and to keep her from starving — a place as instruc- 
tress of dramatic recitation in the Pans conservatoire. 
Poor “ ]\Lidemoiselle I ” as she was simply called in 
Paris in my time. And I have not heard yet that 
■“ i\Iadenioiselle ” has died I 

After this sad rum there may follow a cheerful 
gcme picture. 

My favourite among all the Parisian artistes — 
oil, would that I could have said “ colleagues ! ” — the 
most subtle of chai actei -players and most enjoyable 
ol comic actors, was Maria Bouff6, from the time I 
first saw him in the idle he had just ‘ created ’ (as the 
Pai isians style it) in the Theatre des Nouveautes 

He represented an old dancing-master of the last 
century in a daintily curled and powdered wig, in a 
sky-blue tail coat, in pumps, white silk stockings, 
similar waistcoat, under which were bobbing watch- 
tiinkets, with long lace cufis and and always 

in the third position, as if he were to dance a 
minuet the next moment. The pretty little figure 
looked as neat and trim as a little rococo Dresden 
chimney-ornament. 

The old dancing-master does not relish the rising 
generation, for they walk, stand, salute, and move 
quite differently from what the people did in his 
youth, and — horrible ! — how they dance minuets, the 
dance of deportment and grace ev',cellence. Yes, in 
his golden youth people had some notion of fine 
manners, and how they danced the minuet ! 
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Bouff^ know how to put all this before our ejes id 
the most direrting tuaimer, and he always concluded 
with the third position 1 

He 18 an old bachelor, standing utterly alone, his 
sole joy and love being his handsome young godson, 
Jean,” whose part was represented very prettily and 
naively by M. Lafont This beloved filleul tho old 
dancing master introduces before our eyes into the 
most recondite secrets of his art by giving him lessons 
in dancing and deportment accordmg to tho rules of 
the last century — of course everything in tho third 
position 1 As he has nothing else to leave to his 
aUtvl^ he lives in tho joyous hopo that Jean ” will 
make hia fortune by this forsaken art of tho Graces I 
"Jean” adores a young widow — without Lopof 
For how can ho apjfroach her— how win her— in 
hm poor aroumstancos ? 

The gay widow bnngs tbo year of her mourning 
to a fitting oonolusion by a bnllmnt ball, to which slio 
invites all her suitors, with tho intention of making n 
choice among thorn that very ovoniug But poor 
" Jean” is not among tho invited 

But tho old dancing master is to conduct tho ball, 
and ho stipulates for an invitation for his filUul 
"Jean” comes to tho ball, and, thanks to tho clovir 
arrangemont of his godfather, is o^on allowed to dance 
a JVanfawe with tho adored of his heart 

After tho filleul has made bis exit from tho stage 
into tho ball room, which is supposed to bo belund 
tho scones, tho old dancing master mounts n chair, 
m order hotter to sec tho dances through tho open 
door, and now begins BouffiS'a chief triumph of the 
evening 
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"Witli an iDimitable expression in Ins face and in 
every movementj tlie old dancing-master takes part 
in wbat IS passing in the ball between his beloved 
godson and the beautiful widow. He, as it 
were, joins in their dance on his chair, makes the 
neatest fas of the olden time, makes entrechats^ 
chasseeSi pirouettes, coquets, bows, sighs, smiles, 
just as his godson is doing as partner of the adored 
widow. This he accompanies by “ O’est pa, mon 
garpon — ^le compliment parfait — en avant — en arrifere 
— charmant * charraant 1 — Mon Dieu ! Ils se parlent 
— elle sourit — Im donne la mam. . . . Jean, tu es 
sauv(^ — elle t’dpousera ! ” And nimbly and gracefully 
he leaps off tlie chair, puts his right hand into his 
waistcoat, like victorious Napoleon — of course in the 
third position — and calls out with emphasis* “Voila 
le succ^s de la danse.” The curtam falls. Every- 
body goes home enchanted. 

Maria Bouff^ by his refined, well rounded, and ever 
characteristic play, vividly reminded me of Pius 
Alexander "Wolff in his best comic roles, which, alas ! 
had already come to an untimely end, since my dear 
Berlin colleague had gone to his rest in the church- 
yard of Weimar. 

When I became acquainted with Bouff6 he was a 
little over thirty. In his youth he had been an assis- 
tant in the business of his father, who was a carver 
and gilder; an irresistible impulse, however, had drawn 
him to the stage of the Panorama Dramatique, where 
he, despite his youth, distinguished himself, especially 
in the characters of old men. He became, all at 
once, famous and popular by his creation of an 
ongmal old carpenter on the stage. 
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Bouff^ was an artist bodj and soul "WTioa he 
stood on the stage he played his port with all his 
vigour, with every fibre and every drop of blood, as 
if he loved it. This would sometimes so work upon 
hia nerves that he fainted and had to be earned off 
the stage 

He always understood how to inspiro momment 
and yet was anything but merry bimself He was 
troubled with profound hypochondnn, and tormented 
himself every day with the recurrent thought that his 
dramatic power was broken, that he was not appre- 
ciated by the public, and that ho should of a ctjrtnmty 
he hissed off the stage that night. But as soon os ho 
breathed the stoge-atmosphero, and had dressed him 
self with the elaboration peculiar to him, and modelled 
hiB facial mask, he was metamorphosed — full of spark 
ling life and creative ngourl Ho used to say himself, 
“ Properly speaking, I only Ute from five in the after 
noon till midnight, the rest of tho time I vtgetate 
"When I stand before the footlights, with niy beloved 
public, V bo laugh and cry with mo, in front, then 1 
feel cheerful and contented ** 

In his genre representations, whether grave or gay, 
Bouffd outshone all bis brother artistes in Pnn« — ^ 
nay, perhaps all his contompornnes, without exception, 
Kow ho was so simply tender that ono could hare 
kissed him, now so burlesque that you might die with 
laughter, then again so touching and thrilling ns to 
make ono cry and over natural and true even to the 
Binallcst detail, original without exaggeration 

I have already said that Houffh had much in coin 
tnon with Pius Alexander 'Wolff And tho rc^rm 
blnnco extended lieyoud their talents. lor (he 
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Parisian artist was unfortunate enough to be attacked 
by an affection of the windpipe, ]ust like his Berlin 
'Counterpart Just as Paupach composed the part of 
the Dumb Knight ” for Wolff, so Bouffd created a 
dumb part for himself, which enabled him to appear 
on the stage, breathe the theatre air, smile at his be- 
loved public, and play comedy without having to 
speak Only while Wolff succumbed to the disease, 
Bouff4 recovered and continued to play to the delight 
of the Parisians for more than a generation. 

A critic wrote about Bouff4 ; “ He equals G-rand- 
anesnil in the ‘Avare’ in depth and fire, in ease and 
honhomie he comes up to Brunet in' ‘ Michel Perrin; * 
in the Vieux PecJies he is the peer of Potier, and rivals 
Yernet in the ‘ Carpenter ’ and in the ‘ Gamin de 
'Pans ’ It cannot be denied that Bouff^ is the greatest 
French actor of the day” - 

With the highest gratification I read in a Pans cor- 
respondence towards the end of 1876 that Maria 
Bouff6, then seventy-six years old, had celebrated his 
golden wedding, having quitted the stage only a short 
time before. 

And what a colleague Bouffd had on the stage in 
D6jazetl That name says everything It has become 
more renowned than Bouffd’s own. For Pans it 
became a sort of household word “D6jazet” became 
typical. No one said “Yirgmie D6]azet,” or “la 
D^jazet,” but simply “ D6jazet.” The word had no 
gender, just as D^jazet on the stage was without sex. 
To-day Dejazet was the boisterous, merry, good- 
hearted gamin, to-morrow the free and easy “Riche- 
lieu ” or the “ Yicomte de L6tonhres ” — and then 
agam the hght-mmded, warm-hearted Parisian grisette, 
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Trho does not sell herself, but who throws hersolf 
with passionate wannto into the arms of the young, 
handsome student of the Qaartier Latin, without 
tlunking of the morrow, when his coHego attendance 
and their love would come to on end And always 
Ldjazet was entirely what her part presonbod to-day 
a boy, to morrow woman, and invariably enchanting, 
piquantef and full of lively grace and genmno Parisian 
espnt 

Even in 1829 Ddjatet was no longer beautiful, 
perhaps she had never been so Althongh no more 
than thirty-two, without rouge and footlights she 
looked rather pass^e, and was ns thin ns a skeleton 
But she had beautiful intoUigent eyes, charming tooth, 
and the prettiest little foot and leg I over saw on a 
stage It appeared to spocml advantage in her 
numerous male parts Thanks to that wonderfully 
neat foot and the gmeo of her walk, Dojazut could 
oven venture to appear on the stage in the modem 
dross tail-coat, a thing I never risked, and which I 
never saw another aotross try with impunity In the 
case of IWjnzot, one hardly thought that it was a 
woman who wore it 

D6jazot ^ os possessed of an enchanting amiability 
both on the stage and in the drawing room The 
whole of the jcunfsse dorec was prostnto at the fett 
of this mature skeleton, and ruined itself for a smile 
from those dr) lips The youthful son of Marshal 
Key was madly in Io%o with her, and yet ildlle 
Virginio might have been Ins mother 

Little Yirginio had been playing, when five ycaM 
old, “Fnnehon touto soulo” on an obscure J’nni 
stage, whcQ nine, she played inferior bnik parts. 
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soon Tier gamins and students, in the Theatre des 
Yan^tds and in the Gjmnase, became famous. 
She brought male parts into fashion, and the most 
popular dramatists exerted themselves to write to 
her measure. 

D^jazet sometimes appeared on the stage in a long 
iashionable train, and carried it with the same grace 
as the little bonnet of the grisette^ or the apron of the 
chambermaid. And always Dejazet had to sing, for 
no one, on any Parisian stage, male or female, executed 
•cheerful and pathetic chansons with so much point and 
piquancy Her voice was already somewhat shrill 
when I first heard her in Pans, but its timbre was 
pure and rich in expression All Pans was charmed 
when D^jazet sang B^ranger’s touching chanson, “Non, 
je ne suis plus Lisette 1 ” 

. D4]azet’s witticisms ran through all the caf4s and 
saloons of Pans. They were even collected in a 
small book, “ Le perroquet de D6jazet ” 

The Parisian recognized in this gamin, or gamine, 
D^jazet, his own golden youth — he loved himself in 
this genuine Parisian type , and this is the solution of 
the problem how it was possible that D6jazet, despite 
n,ll her sins and whims and bad habits, remained for 
the space of mgh three-quarters of a century the 
favourite of the Parisians, and durst risk to appear 
on the stage as a hoary old woman of seventy in the 
role of “ Gentil Bernard,” Armand Bichelieu,” 
“ Yicomte de L4torAre,” or even as “ Gamin de 
Pari^ ” 

In March, 1872, D^jazet, at the age of seventy-four, 
actually undertook a professional tour to Milan, and 
fulfilled a long engagement at the theatre Santa Bade- 
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gonda, after haviiig been on the etnge for serentj’ 
years The Itaban critics were dmdod in their 
opinions Some saw in D^jazet a phonomenOD, a 
wonder of everlasting youth, because at the age of 
seventy four she still played bo)s of fourteen But 
there also were raised weighty voices against this 
artificial “ everlasting youth,** against this wnnUod 
ohildhkenesa, against this nightly re-painted rum 

Thus a ontio from Milan wrote at that time “ Wo 
do not deny that the matron sings with good infona 
tion still, and she pomta her couplets in a piquant 
way, also that she leaps with astonishing elasticity 
upon tables, and vaults over chairs , but wo must, at 
the same time, confess that our eye always looks 
for the electneal maohino behind tho soonos, which is 
giving that fiexibihty to her aged limbs, a flonbihty 
which, standing m such glnnng contrast with tho 
withered features of Wndomoisello causes in us only 
a painful sensation Howover, Mdllo IWjnzot cams 
much applause , just as tho prodigy child in 1803, 
who stammered her part m tho ‘ Fnnehon toiito sculo, 
was probably applauded, so tho prodigy old woman is 
applauded now" 

But tho fact was that poor old Dcjazct was olhgtil 
to pJai/ tho everlasting youth of boys and youths in 
order not to starvo, together with her children All 
tho millions of francs t\ Inch tho jeunessc doric of two 
generations had laid at bor feet, had long ago dn 
appeared together with her youtli 

Isow, when Imrd, stiff, bnttlo old ago knockwl 
with an over bonier mp , when under tho cold 
spark after spark died for ever when tho prodigy 
old woman at last could no more vault over tohln 
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and cliairs as a Parisian gamm; when great-grand-^ 
mother, grandmother, mother, and child began to 
hunger more and more alarmingly, — then Pans, 
yes, Pans, otherwise so lax-minded and frivolous, 
showed itself m full splendour by its admirably pious 
appreciation for the set star of its youth. Germany 
IS but too ready to throw its faded stars among its 
old iron, and do joyful homage to new eminences; 
Pans — ^never I Pans, which had for so many years 
borne patiently and decorously with old toothless 
Pr^d^ric Lemaitre, and with the corpulent Georges, 
and fed, and even celebrated and loved them, in re- 
membrance of bygone days ; Pans, with the same 
touching patience, also bore with old broken-down 
D^jazet on the stage, still loved and celebrated her, 
and gave her, her children, and children’s children 

s bread. 

\ 

In September, 1874, Pans gave such a brilliant- 
benefit performance in the Grand Opera to starving 
Dejazet as I daresay is without parallel. The first 
artistes of all the Parisian stages were eager to take 
part in the performance, accepting even the humblest 
roles. The Th 6 atre Pranpais played an act of 
“ Tartuffe , ” the singers of the Grand Opera an act 
of “ William Tell ; ” D 63 azet herself appeared in 
" Monsieur Garat,” m one of the force-roles of her 
youth, and sang her famous B^ranger chanson ^ — 

Non, je ne buis plus Lisette ! 

amid volleys of applause and torrents of tears from the 
crowded house ' Duprez, the celebrated “ Arnold ” in 
‘‘ Tell,” placed a laurel wreath on the head of the 
octogenanan; old Frhd^ric Lemaitre embraced her 
with emotion on the open stage ; Boufi4 and Laferrihre, 
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had been, to be sure, fellow artists of her youth, 
played the most insignihoant parts, those of two gens 
■iTarvtes beside the heroine of the evening, and 
Hortenee Schneider and other celebrated beauties of 
the new Pans figured in “ Monsieur Garat ” os gnsettes^ 
In conclusion, deputations from all the Pans theatres 
marched past in procession as a toVen of homage to 
the artiste The takings of the bnlliant night 
-amounted to the enormous sum of 96,000 francs But 
neither D^jazet, who was still improvident despite her 
ago, nor her equally improvident children were allowed 
possession of the money It was safely invested for 
their benefit Bab she enjoyed the blessing of this 
existence free from cares but for a little span of time 
On tbe let December, 1875, she died As oil Pons, 
a year before, had token part m her bnllinnt forewoll 
benefit so it now took port in her pompous funeral 
The typo D^joiet, however, continues to exist in in 
Inumorable imitations 

^ The small but elegant Tfaditro do Jrndamo, thus 
called in honour of its patroness, the Duchess do Btm, 
gave from profcronco and with success ospocmlly tho 
comedies by joung Senbo, but somotimos, too, cx 
ccedingly Billy farces designed only to ticklo the risible 
muscles of the audience, and whioU rarely failed to do 
so, thanks to the oxcollont performance 

Such was “ Lo board,** wluoli crary littlo piece 
makes TOO laugh oven now when I think of it 

‘ Lo Sourd *' nmvos m an hotel and pretends to bo 
deaf, and in order to ignore tho fact that nil tlio 
rooms are engaged, ho brings about tlie mo'^t fircicd 
miBundcrstandmgs Thus ho prepans to si ‘cp 
ju the dining saloon Tho sofa bo turns into a bc<I, 
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the table-coyer into a sheet, the napkin into a tall, 
pointed nightcap, the salad-dish into a wash-hand 
basin, and so on, in often so indecorous a way that 
mother and I blushed, but we nevertheless never 
stopped laughing Nor did our neighbour, a pretty 
young woman, evidently enciente , she indulged in 
perfect paroxysms of laughter, in spite of the con- 
tinuous remonstrances of her affectionately anxious 
busband, “ Mais, ma ch^re petite femme, cela te fera 
du mal — ne ns plus ! ” In vain. La jpetite femme 
went on laughing till she nearly choked, uttering with 
difficulty, “Ah, je me meurs — mais c’est bien char- 
mant — c’est un dr61e de corps — quoique b^te — ha I 
ha * ha ! ” till clier epoux, despite his grumbling 
remark, “ Peut-on rire d’nne telle b^tise I ” at last 
heartily joined in the wild laughter of his pehte 
femme 

Volnys made a capital lover at the Theatre de 
Madame, in which L^ontine Pay, a beautiful and ele- 
gant girl, seconded him successfully , Jenny Yertpr6, 
despite the inconvenience of her forty years, also 
played charmingly, though with a slight affectation , 
and Mdlle. Minette was the best soubrette of any of the 
Pans theatres. 

The young and talented L^ontine Pay was the 
'Worthiest pupil of the great Mars. When she neg- 
lected her teacher a little, the latter wrote to her the 
following tender words “ Ne m’oubliez pas, vous qui 
me faites oublier ! ” 

Afterwards T met L4ontine Pay again in St. 
Petersburg as Yolnys’ wife, both highly esteemed 
artists. 

In the Theatre des Yari^t6s the diverting comic 

\ OL. n. ir 
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notor, Odry, tte ohiof attraction oE tbnt merry stage, 
vividly reminded me of Gem, jum, in Berlm There 
was something grotesquely oonuoal in his manner 
His mere appearance on the stage always sufficed to 
arouse memment Ho further shared with “ young 
Gem” an impertinent png nose, and twinUmg, blink 
ing, roguish eyes. The Pnnsmn comm notor sang o£ 
himself in one of his pretty couplets — 

Odry fils do Tholio, 

B«r^ p«r U foUe 

Yes, mdoed, rooked by folly, Odry had grown up , 
but he was no fool himself, ho only mode a fool of the 
world m his sham stage fools To begin with, it was 
not a foolish jump when ho bounded from the cobbler's 
stool on to the stage os supomumemry Soon ho 
drew attention to himself by an onginnl representation 
of a small part entrusted to him in the piece, " Hn 
quart d houro do folio, ’ by raising, througli his dumb 
but voiy oloqnont comio acting, of his own invention, 
tlio msigniGcnnt part to a ohnmctor of chief import 
anco Afterwards ho played a dumb peasant wlio Ims 
never to say more than two words, bccauso Ins ahrow 
of a wife always eitmguishos him at tho third — a part 
which had been dcolincd by tho first comm actors of 
thoTanitfsas “too paltry,” in this part he know, 
by Ins dumb acting, how to miso tho peasant to tho 
cliiof personage of tho play At onco Odiy beeamo 
ono of tho most popular comio actors of Pans 

A highly comical figure also was Odry s professor of 
physic', who in the swimming bath, in a bathing cos 
lumc, delivers a lecture about the warming lamp 
But once I was near getting very nngry with Odry 
• Tho Is ighl M nlchman ” was being iierformcJ, winch 
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is an adaptation of Zscliokkcs pretty story of that 
name. The gay young prince, who, m the costume of 
a niglit watchman, wishes to improve liis knowledge 
of men at a masked ball, has to play a scene with a 
drunkard, who of course is a German. 

Expressions like these reached my ear : “ O/i, le gros 
AUemand — h heie — Ic louid Alhmandf^^ And bow 
they abused my mother-tongue ! 

The “ dull German ” was, for example, to teach 
the prince, who vas drinking with him, the word 
“ Schnapps.” This caused great 3 aw-breaking : “ Ja, 
a min Err Schuipps — Schnopps — Schnepps — 
Schnupps,” till at last, to the great joy of a long- 
eared audience, the word Schnapps ” came out. 
When, however, my elegant neighbours in the box on 
the proscenium now even began to whisper pretty 
audibly, “ Quelle horrible langue ! Quel idiome ndi- 
culc ’ ” then my mother had enough to do to prevent 
mv fjiving the clever French a lesson about the German 
language, as I did m the Th(3atre Fran 9 ais about 
German dress. Well, the French got that lesson forty 
years after at S(5dan and Pans, to my unbounded 
satisfaction. 

I still remember with delight that I had the good 
fortune in those by-gone checkered days of the French 
capital, to assist at a premiere of Rossini’s “ Tell ” 
What melodious music ! “ Tell ” has ever remained 

my favourite of Rossini’s operas. What brilliant 
singers . Levasseur as “ Tell,” Nourrit as “ Arnold,’’ 
Mdme. Cmti-Damoreau as “ Mathilde I ” What an 
enrapturing dancer was Mane Taglioni 1 And what an 
interesting audience in the stalls . first critics, musi- 
cians, and authors of Pans. 
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Oan it be true that Rossini never saiv Sivitzcrlnnd 
and never heard those sweet, chaste Alpine notes, ns it 
was asserted that night? The chorus, “ del, qni du 
monde est la pamre,” breathes such a genuine mys 
tenons Alpine air, as only the lofty mountains, and no 
study of the maesln in Pans could produce VThat I 
was most affected by was the groat tno between 
" Arnold,” " Tell,” and “ Walter,” in the second not. 
Noumt as " Amold,” relating the death of his father, 
dehvered the words, “Mon pfcre, jeneto lorrm plus!” 
BO touchingly, so moving to tears, that I smd to my 
self, “ Only Bader in Berhn is an equally heart-stimng 
singer ” 

And again, Mane Taglioni, as a " Tyrolese maiden," 
slamming along over the scone like a delightful vision t 
And yet the colebratod dancer was anything bnt 
beautiful Rahol called her “ mngm inngnssimn,” and 
her long, slender form, with its thin arms and hands, 
was deserving of this appellation Nor did her face 
possess any sinking oliarms But when slio glided 
along ns the “Tyrolese” whilst the chorus nccom 
panied her with the song, — 

To! qafl I olirso nc mlmit — 

then one forgot all the plainness of her nppearince, 

she was the embodied poesy of dance, most per 

feet olegnnce, flower like gracefulness, most lovnhlo 
modesty Even m executing ibo boldest yvi', she 
noier wns vulgar, never appeared nnworoanly, neier 
bold or coqucltisli, like so many famous ilann rs 
whoso whole art is confined to their legs In 
her ca'o, heart and soul joincil in the dance I 
hked to call her " the dancing Jlars," cspcctally nftrr 
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I had seen and admired her as “ Flora ” in the ballet 
“ Zepinr and Flora.” 

A Pans critic at that time very justly said about 
!Maric Taglioni : *' Her dance is no metier^ not even 
an art, but a gift of nature. She exhibits no odd 
jnroudfeSy contortions of hips and arms, as did the 
other dancers who wore called Graces formerly. She 
IS charming, and this word expresses everything.” 

Mario Taglioni deserved a better fortune m life. She 
man icd an Italian count — and it is not always a for- 
tune for an artiste to be styled countess. 

Mane Taglioni, tlie greatest and most expressive 
dancer of our century, as Fanny Elsler was the most 
beautiful, was obliged to give dancing lessons m 
London in her old age. 

The magnificent tenor singer, Nournt, ended more 
sadl^' yet. In the zenith of his fame he became 
despondent, and m Rome threw himself from a 
window. 

In the Italian Opera I heard “Don Juan” in a 
splendid translation, and with what deep, inner 
emotion ^ In the principal parts, at the side of 
Donzelli, Zuchelh, and Graziani, I saw again two 
German songstresses, former colleagues of Berlin, 
with whom I had but lately had such friendly inter- 
course, — and now I had to sit opposite them, a 
listening stranger ! How I should have liked to have 
hurried behind the flies in the entr^actes to clasp my 
German sister-artistes round the neck, and weep and 
shout for joy, “ There, I am back again I Receive 
your faithless sister once more into your midst, I pray 
you; she has suflered enough and smarted in exile. 
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Hurrah 1 Long hve the hearty and merry come- 
dinna I ” 

But of course I Tras not allowed to do so I wos 
not even permitted to press my dear coTlenguos* 
hands Mdme la Oomtesse de Montgomery was 
strictly forbidden to have any intercourse with old 
friends and colleagues. I was not even to know thorn 
now 

Hennette Sontag song “Donna Anna, ” she stood 
at the summit of her art and fame at that time And 
how she sang and played this difficult and intricate 
part — like a bom trng6dionne, with n 6ro of passion and 
depth of feehng which Berlin never saw, as it had 
chosen the “Italian in Algiers ’ and “La Dime 
Blanche ** 08 the pieces in which they would admiro 
the beautiful Honnetto "Whot a thrilhng ctToct tins 
beautiful “ Donna Anna” produced in this dnot with 
“Antonio,” when she urges him to take vongcanco on 
“ Don Juan ’ At the words, “ Egh ti il carnefico 
del padro mio I *’ every heart roust haro bled and wept 
with her 

On the plny-biU wo read “Mdllo Sontng/’ hat 
it wns oven then an open secret m artistic circles 
that the beautiful Honnotto had lately bccorao the 
Countess Bossi, wifo of tho Sardinian ambassador 
in Brussels 

Beautiful Sabine nciocfoltcr sang tho part of 
“Elvira* passionately and nobly VTo shall moot 
this amiable colloaguo of imno ngnin in Prague some 
years hence 

And what nn enchanting “Zcrlinn* was Maria 
Malibmn, full of nnTvct^ and roguisimess , her star Ind 
just nsen then in its purest splendour 
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Young Maria, who was a year younger than I, was 
not handsome. Her small, slender figure, with its 
awkward movements, and her irregular features, 
formed a very striking contrast to the lovely, 
womanly, graceful appearance of Henriette Sontag — 
but what fire there was in her large black, Spanish 
eyes 1 What genuine passion in her animated play ! 
What pure, full, deep sound in her exquisite fresh 
- voice I And what rich variety in her art, in her 
playing and singing ’ She sang with equal success in 
soprano and alto parts, and in characters that she 
played often, she used to surprise the audience by 
new, happy nuances^ like the magician Ludwig 
Devnent. To-day she would enrapture by the fire 
of her passion; to-morrow she called forth sweet tears 
of emotion by the depth of her feeling ; and again she 
delighted by exquisite humour and charmingly naive 
rogmshness, when she would gracefully bend her head 
to the left shoulder, a pleasant twinkle in her beauti- 
ful fiery eye, showing all her glittering pearly teeth, 
and at the end of the last cadence boldly throw up her 
little head, with its black, shining locks, and look at 
the audience as if she wanted to ask, “Well, have I 
done my part honestly ? Then do yours now as 
honestly, and applaud ” And applause never failed 
to come. 

Even when, on her first appearance on the stage 
she seemed to be only Maria Malibran, she would 
' from note to note sing, play, and live herself more and 
more into the characters, and soon was entirely the 
■noiYe-piquante “ Zerhna,” the touching “ Desdemona,” 
the gay, coquettish “ Rosina,” the grand, majestic 
“ Semiramis ” And the touching “ Desdemona ” even 
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yentured to appear the night after as angry “ Othello/* 
and the feat turned oat a success I Especially in the 
“ Othello ’ part her voice showed a splendid sonorons 
depth, whilst after groat exertion it would some- 
tunes sound rather thin and sharp in the higher notes. 

And how even her outward appearanco adapted 
itself gradually to the character of her part soon 
as she sang I The small slender figure grow m height 
before onr eyes, one might say, and her mobilo fcaturts 
became expressively beautifuL Singing was life with 
her, and so she hved what she sang 

And yet the celebrated ilahbmn was not happy 
She was too passionate and eccentno to arrive over at 
happiness, i e , peace and tranquillity 
Only an eccentno being like llano Garcm could, 
when but seventeen years old, marry at tbo outset 
of berbnlbant career, and in Amonca, a man of fiftVi 
a morohant named Ifalibrao, for whom aho did not 
fool o spark of Io\o, just to get away from tho sovero 
discipline of her father and from iho stage Tlio 
union turned out most unhappy, and proved a chain 
for ilana which she Imd to drag along almost 

S ighout her life Onl^ a few months after tho 
in^ the old ^ntlcman failcKl. and tho jvoung 
liad to return to tho stage in order to live and 
rn mono^ for her husband ns well Thus she 
^d in Pans in 1827, without fnends or patrons. 
^;ndc her ddmt a few weeks afterwards ns 
j^yjTinnB” at tho Grand Opera and then as 
^ l^iona *’ m tho Italian Open, and a now shining 
nsen for Iho Pansinns, nlthouj^h Ilrnnotto 

tr 1 u nd oblmnod tho most bnllianl inumplis m 
Aialibnn ^ ^ . 

just risen fof 'o”® I’"’*- 
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When Malibran heard Sontag sing for the first time, 
she exclaimed, weeping, “ Mon Dieii, why does she 
sing so beautifully > ” and for a long time she would 
not venture to sing together with the German night- 
ingale 

At last Countess Merlin, who herself sang charm- 
ingly, and who knew how to gather in her salon all 
that made or loved fine music in Pans, invited the two 
prima donnas to sing a duet from “Tancred” at the 
piano And both caused so equal a storm of applause 
that they forgot' all rival jealousies, and sank into each 
other’s arms at the conclusion of the duo as if by 
command, and affectionately kissed each other to seal 
an everlasting bond of friendship 

Pans repeated all kinds of piquant anecdotes about 
the eccentricities of Malibran. The last vacation of 
the opera she had passed at a country estate, and in 
male attire, on hoiseback, a rifle slung across her 
shoulders, roved through fields and woods, and had 
many a pretty adventure. She always chose the 
wildest horses, and her admirers said of her . 
“ Donna Maria sings like an angel, and rides hke a 
devil 1 ” It IS known that her wild feats on horseback 
caused her death when but twenty-eight years old. 

Also in her love Mana Malibran was passionate 
Shortly before I heard her in Pans, she had made the 
acquaintance in Brussels of the violin- virtuoso De 
Benot, and at once conceived the most violent passion 
for the fine-looking, interesting man, although she 
knew that De Benot had long been a suitor for the 
hand of Sontag. 

Once, when the famous violmist had delivered a 
concerto of his own composition, and all crowded 
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nrotmd him, thanking and congratulating him, Mana 
Malibran oIbo stood before him, pale and trembling 
tears in her eyes Seizing his hand passionately, 
she said to him, "Tonr success makes mo very 
happy *’ 

He thanked her mth some commonplace orprossion, 
but Mana interrupted him, fall of fire, with the word‘d, 
“N’o, no I It 18 not that, don’t you seo that I loro 
yon?" 

And M de Benot, a prudent calonlator, who could 
not help a certain weakness for golden pnran donnas, 
did not take long to reflect, and took Jfalibran in Iiou 
of Sontag, whom he could not got, for ho know that 
Donna ilana likewise possessed a million in her silrory 
voico He nccompamod his mistress on all her great 
tours through England, Franco, and Italy M Sfalibrnn, 
^\ho m Amonoa hoard of these tondor relations of his 
wife, camo over to Franco moaning raisoluof, but ho 
accepted money os a solatium Only in 183C did thn 
songstress succeed in obtaining a divorce from her 
American spouse , then she mnmed Bonot, But 
neither was this union a happy one Her pa’^sion'itoly 
thirsting fire soul languished beside the cold, caloulot 
ing man 

Only a few months Inter their union was dissolved 
by tbo sudden death of Mana 

It was said that her being thrown from her hor^o 
was not the solo cause of her death hrom fciir of 
her husband, in spile of the mo^t vioknt |>am and a 
badly bruised face, she appeared m a very fatiguing 
part on the Btngo of the G>venl Garden Tlientre th'' 
very evening of the fatal day, and ofterwnnU ring m 
Boveral great concerts dunng the musical fisiivnl m 
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Mancliester — one piece being her own composition, the 
romance of death ! — and in Manchester she died. 

To this sad Pans reminiscence I should hke tO' 
add another which fills my heart with mourning even 
to-day. 

Lncie Dnvergier had come to Berlin, together with 
a French troop under Director Delcour, m 1826 The 
king liked to see little French plays, alternating with 
German comedies in the performance at the palace in 
Potsdam and in the royal playhouse, and for that 
purpose the Parisian troop was engaged through the 
good offices of the favourite dancer, Mdme Lemi^re- 
Desargus. Lucie Duvergier was the most pleasing 
and talented member of it. She played my roles, 
especially m Scribe’s little plays ; was of the same 
age as myself, and bore a striking resemblance to me. 
She was fair ; had soft, delicate, child-like features and 
lovely brown eyes, which always looked melancholy- 
dreamy, whilst mine, that were of a bluish-grey, looked 
then gay and unabashed into life. 

"We became acquainted with one another at the 
rehearsals at the " palace,” and, as I was able to chat 
away French lustily, we were soon on loving terms 
with one another. ISTow I also learned why Lucie was 
always so sad. She stood under the protection of a 
sour aunt, who regarded her niece as so much capital 
yielding interest, and always kept dinning into her ears,. 
“ Learn ! work ! make money I we must be saving 
now, in order 'to be able to live at ease when we are 
old.” 

We embraced each other, weeping, when Lucio 
returned to Pans. 

How dehghted I was when I found again my dear 
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sweet friend, who was now engaged ns first youthful 
heroine at the OdSon theatre 1 

How beautiful she had grown m the space of three 
years that I had not seen her 1 She appeared in the 

Ddo de Guise , ‘ but her beautiful brown oyca looked 
sadder stUl than m Berlin, and in her whole appear 
anoe, in her play, in the tone of her voice, there was 
something infinitely weary She tonohingly recalled 
to me the picture of a royal swan whoso wings are 
broken 

Next day Lucie lay weeping in my arms, and 
opened to mo her overflowing heart, I think I fool 
oven now, as I wnto down this sad httio story, the 
beating of her poor wounded heart on mine, as if I 
stiU hoard the sweet, soft, wailmg, harp like sound of 
her trembling voice, as she told mo tho following — 

* Soon after my return, threo years ago, I made 
tho acquaintance hero of a young, fioe-looking, 
amiable man, whom I had coon in tho theatre night 
after night wlion I played Ho always followed mo 
with hi8 bright looks , ho stood at tho door of tbo 
theatre when I caroo out to enter tho carnage tint 
took mo homo Somebody sent rao a beautiful frtsh 
bouquet every morning I know that it came from 
him, and that ho loved wo Also ra^ eyes won) 
directed at night from tho stage to tho place when, 
ho sat, and I felt how I blushed with delight, and roy 
heart beat higher each time I saw him agam- 1 
lo\ed him without confc«‘«ing it to myself m so roan/ 
words lit v.as my first, my only love Then Im 
introduced lumsoU to mo ns Hcun hem^ri. Ir’Cih 
niid declared Ins lo\c I was exceedingly hnjipy 

But soon after Ilcnn confessed to wo tlc\t ho wai 
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tbo Yicomtc de I’erriore, and nofc tlie master of Ins 
will and band. He was nepbew and beir to an aristo- 
cratic and very haughty personage at the court of 
Clftrles X , who would never give his consent to 
Henri’s marriage with a comedienne. 

“ I was very unhappy. Nevertheless I possessed 
the strength to demand of Henri that we should part 
He con-|ured me to remain faithful to him till his 
uncle died He hoped for the future I had no hope 
more, but I swore to him fidelity to the grave. Henri 
joined an embassy that was going to Japan. So we 
parted ; T know it is for ever, for I carry death m my 
heart Besides, my aunt daily torments me with the 
lavish offers of a ricli old man, who has promised her 
a pension for life if I become his. Rather die 1 ” 

And the poor girl did, soon after, die of a broken 
heart 

When I was engaged in St. Petersburg m 1883, 
Mdme Huvergier announced herself to us I hastened 
to meet her with the question, “ Lucie? ” 

“ Morte I ” she said, with an icy coldness. “ The 
ungrateful one could have made a very good match, 
and have made provision for me too by doing so, for 
me to whom she owed a debt of gratitude. But she 
only thought of her distant vicomte, and so she has 
died of grief, leaving me behind in sorrow and dis- 
tress. I am obliged in my old age to come here to 
St Petersburg to take a modest engagement as box- 
keeper at the French theatre But my wages are so 
small that they are often insufficient to cover the 
most necessary expenses, so that I am compelled to 
sell even chenshed keepsakes Would mademoiselle 
perhaps buy a charming miniature painting of Lucie p" 
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Bweefc fnend, ^rho was now engaged os first youthful 
heroine at the Od^on theatre I 

How beautiful she had grown m the space of throo 
years that I hod not seen her I She appeared in the 
“ Duo de Guise , ’ but her beautiful brown eyes looked 
sadder still than in Berlin, and in her whole appear 
ance, in her play, in the tone of her voice, there was 
something infinitely weary She touchingly recalled 
to me the picture of a royal swan whoso wings are 
broken 

Next day Lucie lay weeping in my arms, and 
opened to me her overflowing heart I think I feel 
even now, as I write down this sad httle story, the 
beating of her poor wounded heart on mine, as if I 
still hoard the sweet, soft, wailing, harp-hko sound of 
her trembling voice, os she told mo tho following — 

** Soon after my return, throo years ago, I made 
tho acquaintance hero of a young, fine looking, 
amiable man, whom I had seen in tho thoatro nigbt 
after night when I played IIo always followed me 
With his bright looks , bo stood at tho door of tho 
theatre when I came out to enter tho carmgo that 
took mo homo Somebody sent mo a beautiful fn^h 
bouquet every morning I know that it carao from 
him, and that ho loved rao Also ray oyes wore 
directed at night from tho slago to tho placo where 
ho sat, and I felt how I blushed with delight and ray 
heart beat higher each limo I saw him ngaim I 
lo\cd him without confessing it to myself m so many 
words Ho ^va3 roy first, my only lovo Thin ho 
introduced himself to mo as Hcnn htm^ro 
and di^clared his love I vras cxctwlingly hojipy 

But soon after licnn confcaacd to mo tliat bo was 
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the Yicomte de I’emferej and not the master of his 
will and hand. He was nephew and heir to an aristo- 
cratic and very haughty personage at the court of 
OlArles X , who would never give his consent to 
Henri’s marriage with a comedienne. 

“ I was very unhappy. Nevertheless I possessed 
the strength to demand of Henri that we should part. 

He conjured me to remain faithful to him till his 
uncle died He hoped for the future I had no hope 
more, but I swore to him fidelity to the grave. Henri 
joined an embassy that was going to Japan. So we 
parted ; I know it is for ever, for I carry death in my 
heart Besides, my aunt daily torments me with the 
lavish offers of a rich old man, who has promised her 
a pension for life if I become his. Rather die I ” 

And the poor girl did, soon after, die of a broken 
heart 

When I was engaged in St. Petersburg in 1833, 
Mdme Duvergier announced herself to us I hastened 
to meet her with the question, “ Lucie ? ” 

“ Morte 1 ” she said, with an icy coldness. “ The 
ungrateful one could have made a very good match, 
and have made provision for me too by doing so, for 
me to whom she owed a debt of gratitude. But she 
only thought of her distant vicomte, and so she has 
died of grief, leaving me behind in sorrow and dis- 
tress. I am obliged in my old age to come here to 
St Petersburg to take a modest engagement as box- 
keeper at the French theatre But my wages are so 
small that they are often insufficient to cover the 
most necessary expenses, so that I am compelled to 
sell even cherished keepsakes W ould mademoiselle / 
perhaps buy a charming miniature painting of Lucie 
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— fifty francs, a very small sum ’ You lovod poor 
dear Lome once, I know ” 

Greedily she pocketed tlie money, and vanishod I 
knew that this hard, selfish onnt had been the cairto 
of Lnoie s death 

Vicomte Henn de Fe^nhre djed years afterwards, as 
French ambassador at Stockholm, unmamod 

I shall bid farewell to the Pansian theatres, after 
those sad sketches of real life, with a small cheerful 
^enrs piece 

In the Gaietd Th^lfcre I saw, to my child hko 
dehght, “l*61«5phant du. roi do Siam” act with groat 
truth and the drollest ability alongside petty mankind 
He was as accurate in his whole porformanco as a 
practised old stager 

In Berlin I had admired with rather mixed feelings 
the monkey Joco, which was notcM3 by a man who had 
degraded himself to an npo Why should I not in 
Pans wonder at an oloplmot who, by an almost 
human sagacity, raised himsolf above tho bruto ? 

The piece, of course, was rather stupid, for it had 
been specially wntton to mensuro for an cUjihmt, 
but tho hero of tho o\emng was, for all that, not the 
less closer Ho on different occasion? eased tho life 
of tho legitimate heir to tho crown of biam win n 
pursued by a pretender freed him from pn^'On hy 
elmttonng with his trunk a window up iii tla 

tower, breaking out the iron bars, and then bfic<l the 
prince up and put him softiv on tho ground ^a\, 
this four leggetl, giant guardian angel at Ihi dici tse 
moment, closcrls lilted tho crown off llu uitirpitiH 
land, and gmcifulU put il on tho locks of tin It^Ui 
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mate lieir. The latlci’ in return proved thankful; 
and the Bagacions elepliant lived in drst-rate, jolly 
stylo in Ins golden palace. Ho only needed to ring 
the bell, and a band of splendidly attired slaves spread 
out befoio him the choicest meal, and put a table- 
cloth as a napkin around Ins thick neck Soon our 
hero set the champagne bottles going, and, -with 
■evident relish, poured down bottle upon bottle into 
his insatiable abyss. He onl 3 '’ needed to beckon with 
his trunk, and charming hni/adercs performed before 
him the most voluptuous dances ; he threw a pocket- 
handkerchief to the most beautiful, and she lay caress- 
ingly down upon his broad back, gently and tenderly 
scratching his broad, flapping ears. He beckoned 
ngain, and the haijadh es danced the pretty garland 
dance, in which his Oolossality took a gay part, grace- 
fully putting his plump feet over the flowery chains 
without crushing a single flower 

It was droll in the highest degree, when " 1*616- 
phanb” was “called.” He came running up in a 
short, huri led trot, swung his trunk to all quarters of 
the jubilant house as acknoivledgment, and then 
politely withdrew, walking backwards into the flies, 
as if he had read Goethe’s “ Rules for Comedians,” 
which demand that an actor should never turn his 
back upon an honourable audience 

But this clever, great “ I’^Mphant du roi de Siam,” 
came to a tragical end, like so many a hero in these 
old Parisian theatre reminiscences His owner took 
him to America, and during a violent storm had to 
throw his giant 3 ewel overboard, in order to hghten 
the ship At the bottom of the sea there lie bleach- 
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ang even to-da/ the bones of “the elephant of the 
king of Siam " 

• ••••• 

And yet, great as was the pleasure av-hioh these 
theatre nights m Pans caused mo, groat wore also the 
pangs they occasioned mo I well nigh died with 
longmg after the old meny comedian life, which 1 had 
80 wilfully deserted 'When I saw a part on the stage 
which I bad myself played with pleasure and necopt- 
nneo, I could have burst into hystoncs with woo 
Wben I saw a young actress play with indiCforonco, or 
in my opimon, wrong, I felt violently inolmcd to jump 
upon the stage, and cry, " Stadomoisollo, I will show 
you how we play this in Germany, simply, naturally, 
and with feohng Away with your nffootations I ” 

But of coarse Madame la Comtosse do Mont- 
gomery was bound with golden chains to her box 
in the proscenium 

One morning I passed the ThlAtro des NouvonutC-s 
Tlio actors stood chatting and laughing gaily at the 
entranco, among thorn Donlli and hidmo. Albert, 
who was distnbuting delicious peaches among her 
colleagues ‘Wlint a scene of chaffing, joking, and 
feasting 1 Then the stage manager said, “ llc'damcs 
ct messieurs, la rtpi-tition doit coramoncor," and 
gaily they wont in How gladly would I hare 
followed to join in their rehearsal, to hreatho stage 
nir, and to forget — I Vonly Countess ■>ronlgomerr 
was not at nil to be envied 

Also my inystenons and equivocal social position 
became to mo more clear and vexing in Pans 
Despite the strict orders of cousin Christian and the 
— nnt wtinltr ariiijnhlo that I should inert 
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fonner Berlin ncqunintnnccs and friends. In tins Tvay, 
one evening in the Thdatro Fran^ais, Count Arnim- 
}?oilzenl)urg entered our private box in order to shake 
hands vith us Next daj" he paid us a visit at the 
hotel In the Odeon vc met 3»oung Count Golz, the 
Fame who had shown mo so much sympathy in the 
iSamoilow nlTair. Also “ Kommerzienrath ” Wilkes, 
one of the leaders of the old theatre-guards, and Dr. 
Bbeling and fainil}- met and visited us ; and in all their 
c\’cs I read S} mpathizing queries, which their lips 
rcfiained in delicacy from pronouncing. What about 
the Countess Montgomeiy? What right has she to 
this name ? IIow has she purchased it? Is she the 
legitimate wife of Prince Leopold? Is Countess 
^Montgomery happier than Karolino Bauer, whom we 
once loved on account of her pleasing art, youthful 
gaiety, and blameless life? Does she not regret 
having given her freedom as artiste, and the young 
bloom of her professional successes, for the sake of 
these mysterious gilded fetters ? Why did she not 
accompany the prince to Karlsbad, if indeed she is his 
lawful wife ? 

And I was not permitted to answer a single one of 
these unuttered questions. I was not in a position 
to chat harmlessly and frankly a la Karoline Bauer 
with these amiable people, as of course I should 
have been only too glad to have done I durst not 
say : I have from vanity, and idleness, and love of 

gam, forsaken my artistic sphere, which made me 
so happy, and have already regretted this a thousand 
times most bitterly. Advise, help me, that I may be 
free again, an artiste, once more the former happy 
Lina Bauer.” 
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All this I durst not botmy by a ^ord, by a look 
My motbor and I woro obbgcd in conversation to 
mcasuro every word and every smile , in our talk to 
carefully aim at saying nothing with many words, 
and 60 these visits, which under different ciroum- 
stances would havo given us so much pleasure, 
became, for us, n perfect torture At last wo 
ordered the servant who ntlcnded us to deny us to 
visitors 

^Vhen 1 complained to cousin Chnslian about 
tins new hardship, and bogged of him to bo allowed 
at least to toll my fnends the circumstances roost 
necessary for my honours sake, I found I had pub 
my hand into a hornets nest Ho wroto to mo from 
Koburg bluntly and coldly in return , ** I hato all 
aentimcntality 1 You promised mo that you would 
Imvo the moral strength for these peculiar relations, 
prove Ibora now, os Countess Montgoraor), b} n proud 
and confident enmago, and nn absolute breaking with 
tho Karolido Bauer is dead for over!* 

At the same llmo niy cousin informed us that cir- 
cumslanccs o\cr which lhc\ had no control raado it 
dcsimbk that wo should continue in Pans for nn mdo 
finite ptnod, nnd tlmt therefore it wns cx])cc(cd that 
oar exjK*ntli un. would bo greatly curtailed 

1 was indignant roy mother deeply cast down 

0 jpvt up nl once the hiriHl efjuipagc, and shifted 
fnroi the fin^t to the Ihml floor of thu hotel, nnd in 
ivcry wav rc^luee<l our cxpcnfcs* \N c nl o 
il » il ntro frc^jiicntlv, nnd win n nc did, w» nt 
lo men placts and win never in) hrulhrr 

liouin was pn vrnt«l bti for tmr- evtnin,^ from frying 
ui lu our I then wc fcl »tidL\-d lonely nnd nhan 
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■doned in the great city, in the confined space of onr 
apartments au trozsieme. 

Matters were not improved by the arrival of very 
vasatious and depressing news. My brother Karl, 
whose levity and everlasting claims on my purse 
had been the chief cause of our leaving Berlin and 
the stage, and entering into this deplorable new con- 
■dition, now came forward with new and preposterous 
demands. The young, handsome, but hght-headed 
•officer, for whom I had paid, but three months pre- 
viously, through Christian Stochmar, 2700 gulden, 
had been entrapped by a girl whose youth and bloom 
were passed. IShe was Leopoldme von Hinkeldey, a 
sister of Major the Baron Hinkeldey, tutor of the 
present Grand Duke of Baden. To enable him to 
marry her, Karl roundly required of me that I should 
become security for 16,000 gulden (requisite for a 

licence to marry ” by a lieutenant), and of course 
furmsh the interest thereof, and of my mother 
that she was further to renounce her Baden pension of 
600 gulden in his favour. 

We were thunderstruck. How could we command 
those 16,000 gulden ? We could not possibly ask the 
pnnce or cousin Christian for them. 

Then my mother resolutely engaged a place in the 
jolting mail-post, and drove to Mannheim, night and 
day; there she declared to my brother Karl, the 
Baron Hinkeldey, and his sister Leopoldme, that it 
was perfectly impossible for us to become security 
for the requisite sum, since to demand that sum from 
the prinhe, who was exceedingly economical, would 
bring about my rum. 

But only when s he threatened that she would never 
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give ter parental consent to tbis unhapp/ union, nay, 
tljat her carso x\ou\d follow it, could my brothor, 
LiOopoldine, and Her ron Hinkoldoy bo moved to 
promiso that there shonM bo no talk of mamnge for 
the present My mother returned to mo with a 
relieved mind But wo litllo thought how soon, nnd 
in how much moro threatening a form, that eamo 
demand would ho renewed 

Ono day I mot Honnetto Sontng, aurroundod by 
a Bwann of admirora, in tho garden of the Tmloncs* 
IVo passed each other, just exchanging a friendly nod 
I saw how Honnetto surveyed mo, and then smiled 
Afterwards I learned that eho had wntton to fnonds 
m Berlin that Pnneo Leopold might expect heirs. 

From this word, occasioned by tho puffed out kind 
of dress then in foshion, and busy tongues, tlicro 
sprang gradually, in tho courso of timo, ono, two 
three imaginary young Counts Montgomery, towards 
whom I cruelly neglected ray duties os n mother, 
when I returned to tho stage ngom J cs ct 

cause's / 

As for tho other places of interest in Pans which 
wo nsilod, in company with ray brother Ijouis, I was 
«t>octftll7 interested in (he celobntcd institute for tlic 
education of the deaf and dumb of the Abbe do I f ptc, 
when, vrt had an opportunity of wilnessinj^ an ex 
nimnntion of (he poor /o»mf< murf? flow Mvidly I 
was rt minded here of Kotribuoa phv, “L^Abln do 
mul of my fa%ounto pnrt of the dumb 
Count Solar I Quite involuntarily I hero 
made s‘udit^ for ihalpirt. ^^Iioull 1 CTcrpliy 
n nm deaf nnd dumb 

M ten I tntetxd tin. cell nf thf* unhappy qu'^n Mnn«* 
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Antoinette, in tlie Conciergerie, I almost fainted. The 
most trenchant contrasts overwhelmed me. I was met 
by a damp, musty, sepulchral air. We were shown 
the slender chip of wood which the most luckless of 
queens employed as a needle to mend as best she could 
her tattered clothes; her chair, her table, with the 
most wretched utensils for her meals ; and beside it on 
the wall the splendid new Gobelin, which represents 
Mane Antoinette at the zenith of her beauty and in 
royal magnificence, in a purple velvet costume, holding 
the poor little Dauphin by the hand. 

The same horror came over me in the tombs of the 
ranth6on and in the royal sepulchre at St. Denis, in 
the vestibule of which the last deceased king keeps 
watch in a sarcophagus draped with a black velvet 
cover, strewn with silver lilies, till he is relieved by 
the corpse of his successor, somewhat the same as in 
the case of the Koman popes. 

In the chapel of the Tuileries I saw, during the cele- 
bration of mass, the venerable king, Charles X , sur- 
rounded by his family ; at his feet the “ hope of 
Trance,” the poor little Due de Bordeaux (who was not 
yet born when the hand of an infamous murderer killed 
his father, the Due de Bern), in whom all France 
recognized the future king, Henri Y. 

The grave, bigoted Dauphin looked silly indeed, and 
the poor Dauphmess, a daughter of Mane Antoinette, 
looked as if dust had settled upon her bps and heart, 
since she last embraced father, mother, and brother in 
the Gonciergene. The axe of the guillotine had for 
ever crushed in her every smile and pleasure in life ; 
and also her only love (for Archduke Karl, the hero of 
Aspern) she had been obliged to bury when still in its 
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first bloom And for a long timo hor mortified heart 
Imd loTcd nobody on this earth — it only loved heaven 
■with its blessed — and she know that she too ■was loved 
bv nobody hero below Poor pnneess ! No, not oven 
Countess Montgomery would have changed places with 
you 

I was most interested m the Daohosso do Bom, 
though she was anything but beautiful The gallant 
Parisians used to call her thou, “ la johe laide^^ the 
pretty ugly I — and were never tired of relating the 
most diverting anecdotes of In johe laide 

The duchess was but thirty-ono when I saw her 
for the first time in the Thdltro do Madame, which re 
coived its name and patronage from her , there she 
would raise her pretty hltlo hands, and •with that 
vivacity peculiar to her, would always give the signal 
for applause 

To confers the truth, I found la Ducfie^se de Hem 
Tory plain indeed, at least at first sigliU Her oyo had 
what IS known ns ** fnlschen Bhek," which was not far 
rtmoved from squinting Her complexion was of a 
Yellowish, sandy hue her under hp thick and fir pro 
jectr<!, nnd her neck tembly Ihm 

This thin neck gave the joltr who was or 

ct'odmgly witty and ready with repartees and of whom 
new l>rm nofj vrrro circulated dailv, occasion for a 
clever faring which was m overv Pnnsnns mouth at 
lliat time 

Thf duch''"s, despite h'‘r uglinf^^ con«idcntl her 
feU irrc^i ihle Once, whf n the sinking thinness of 
lift di I van e hep some grief, she can ‘singly 

tn mI her l^nd OTtp the drv surfan , nnd cne<l, 
quifVtv n-tgnt'!, wi ti the hrely gaiety prculnr to 
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Iior : “ Pah I Madame do St^vignd diraifc aussi de moi : 
Pieu — mais le plus 30I1 rien qu’on peut voir ! ” —as of 
the graceful but very Icau dancer 

The mam point of beauty in la jolie-laide wibb tbe 
“ pretty nothing ” of her neck was her charming little 
foot, which was claimed to be the most beautiful 
in Prance, and was Icnown in Pans as “ le pled de 
Ifadavie.^^ 

^Moreover, Madame knew bow to put her very pretty 
Cinderella foot m the most favourable liafht. She in- 
vented the short dresses which showed not only the 
foot, but even more than the ankle, and no one under- 
stood how to wear this hazardous fashion so gracefully 
as did Madame Besides, her shoes and interlaced 
Bilk stockings were perfect wonders of fineness and 
neatness. When Madame walked upon the terrace of 
the Tuilenes gardens — that is, ghded along like a 
fairy-cbild — the pedestrians remained standing in long 
rows, and looked with admiration at the pied de 
Madame. This little foot of hers made one almost 
forget her upper person I have stood myself more 
than once in the Tuilenes gardens, and looked 
admiringly at this wonderful work of nature and of 
art 

“ Le pied de Madame ” was the title, the catchword 
of a charming little story which went from mouth to 
mouth m Pans at that time. 

Madame, who, perhaps not without ground, was re- 
garded as somewhat eccentric, had made a wager with 
her royal father-in-law, that in some kind of disguise 
, she could drive incognita through the whole of Pans 
in a public omnibus. 

She selected the short print robe and the white 
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first bloom. And for a long time her mortified heart 
had loved nobody on this earth — ^ib only loved heaven 
■with ite blessed — and she know that she too was loved 
by nobody here below Poor pnnoess I No, not oven 
OonnteBB ifontgomery would have changed places with 
you 

I was most interested in the Dnohesso do Bom, 
though she was anythmg bnt beautiful The gallaut 
PansiauB used to call her then, ** la )oht-laxdef * tho 
pretty ugly I — and were novor tirod of relating the 
most diverting nueodotes of la joitt^laide 

The duchess was but thirty one when I saw her 
for the first time in the Th 6 fl.tro do Madame, which re 
ooivod its name and patronage from her , there she 
would raise her pretty little hands, and with that 
vivacity peculiar to her, would always g:ivo tho signal 
for applause 

To confess the truth, I found la Dachessc de Bern 
very plain indeod, at least at first sight. ETor cyo had 
what 18 known as **falschon which was not far 

removed from squinting Her complonon was of n 
yellowish, sandy hue, her under lip thick and far pro 
jeeted, nnd her nock tcmbly llun 

This thin nook gave tho joltc laidr^ who was ox 
cecdingly witty nnd ready with repartees, and of wliom 
now Ikwi wotj were circulated daily, occasion for n 
clover saying which was in every Pansmus tnoutli at 
tliat time 

The dnebess, drapito her ugliness, considcrwl her- 
scU irresistible Once, when the striking Ihmncts of 
her neck did cause her some gnef she cam ingly 
pawed her liand over tho dry surface, nnd ent-i, 
quickly resigned, with tho lively gaiety peculiar to 
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licr : “ Pab ! Madame de Sdvmne dirait aussi de moi : 
Pieii — mais le plus joli nen qu’on pent voir I ” — as of 
tbe graceful but very lean dancer 

The mam point of beauty in la jolie-laide wifcb tbe 
“ pretty nothing of her neck was her charming little 
foot, which was claimed to be the most beautiful 
in France, and was known in Paris as le pied de 
Madame ” 

Moreover, Madame knew how to put her very pretty 
Cinderella foot m the most favourable light. She in- 
vented the short dresses which showed not only the 
foot, but even more than the ankle, and no one under- 
stood how to wear this hazardous fashion so gracefully 
as did Madame Besides, her shoes and interlaced 
Bilk stockings were perfect wonders of fineness and 
neatness. When Madame walked upon the terrace of 
the Tuileries gardens' — that is, glided along like a 
fairy- child — the pedestrians remained standing in long 
rows, and looked with admiration at the pied de 
Madame This little foot of hers made one almost 
forget her upper person I have stood myself more 
than once in the Tuileries gardens, and looked 
admiringly at this wonderful work of nature and of 
art 

“ Le pied de Madame ” was the title, the catchword 
of a charming little story which went from mouth to 
mouth in Pans at that time. 

Madame, who, perhaps not without ground, was re- 
garded as somewhat eccentric, had made a wager with 
her royal father-in-law, that in some kind of disguise 
V she could drive incognita through the whole of Paris 
in a public omnibus. 

She selected the short print robe and the white 
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tead-dresB of the Pans griseite^ and thas attired, tho 
oustomaty large band box on her arm, ahe appeared at 
the Place de la Concorde, to wait for tho “ 'bus , ' sbo 
was followed, however, by her gentleman in waiting, 
likewise disguised 

Tho omnibus stops, the conductor drops the small 
iron ladder, saying m bis usual indifferent tone, 
''Entrez, mademoiselle,” without wasting another look 
at tho plain gruette Then lus wandcriDg eyes catch 
the most charmmg of all feet m rose-coloured silk 
stockings, and the prettiest black satin shoo with neat 
cross-nbbons, ] 08 t when it appears on tho first stop of 
tho ladder, and immediately he cncs out onthusiosti 
cully, Ah 1 le picd do Madamo ! ” pulls off Ins bonnet, 
and makes his deepest bow to tho fair footed ^ritcite 

Tho Duchesso do Bom had lost her wager oven 
before sbo Imd entered an omnibus. Of course, sIio 
did not continue her dnic But she was no little 
proud of tlio victory achieved over on omnibus con 
doctor by her prodigy of a foot. 

It was besides related with raystenous smiles that 
/a pied de jlfadamc had been seen dancing more than 
once at the masked balls of the Grand Optra It was 
oven assorted that tho same pied de Ifadame had l>cen 
seen upon tho steep dark atairs Unding to on nttio in 
tho Quarlier Latin, climbing up to a tondtr rciidez 
^ouB, tho first threads for which Iiad been spun at one 
of those masked balls It was asserted that iladarao 
was not merely n rongnntumous patront<s of tho 
Thfitro do AIndnmo in gcneml, but of inanv n young 
actor of that ftngo in particular People n.ln(i*d nil 
forts of piquant Btones of tho joyous bfp in tho 
PaMUon ibirsan of the TuiUne*>, and nt CLjlrau 
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Marsan, Madame’s provincial palace, and also of her 
sojourn in Dieppe during the bathing season, where le 
yicd dc Madame was indefatigable and invincible in 
the boldest swimming feats Madame was, besides, a 
passionate horse-woman 

There was also a whisper that le pied de Madame 
possessed the slight weakness of liking to live on a 
large footing, and that Madame was never free from 
debt. 

But the world pardoned the Duchesse de Bern for 
all these eccentricities in consideration of her good 
heart, her grace, and her conversational esprit She 
was, although a Neapolitan princess, nevertheless the 
pattern of a Frenchwoman, with true Parisian cAze, 
and was, moreover, the greatest favourite at the court 
of Charles X 

The feeling against this bigoted court was even 
-then ominous. My brother Louis told me : ” The 
Bourbons have learned nothing in their exile, and for- 
gotten nothing. Prince Polignac and the hated Jesuits 
govern France. We are on the eve of a new revolu- 
tion. Pa'iis s^enmae f Ga ira mal f ” 

And things did take a bad turn, and sooner than 
was thought. How matters had changed when, a few 
years later, I again saw this royal Bourbon family ! 

It was once more a chapel in which the Bourbons 
devoutly heard mass. But it was not the chapel of 
the Tuilenes ; that was closed against the Bourbons 
for ever. It was in the chapel of the Hradschin at 
Prague, where the exiled king, Charles X , had found 
a refuge with his family. How weary -looking he sat 
there, the deposed king of seventy-eight, in his trem- 
sbling hand a glittering prayer-book, mechanically 
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moTing his palo lips in prajer A toournfal pictnro- 
of the tranaitonness of earthly greatness 

^Iso the Dao and Dachosse d’Angonlflmo sat thoro 
in the ohnpel of the Hradsohin The Dauphin ap 
peered, if anything, still dollor than over, the Daa 
phine still gloomier and more fanatic in her religious 
O'cercises 

And how pale looked tho young duke Honn do 
Bordeaux, despite his youthful fifteen years I Ho 
hardly ventured to look np from his pravor book, for 
ho know that the sovoro oyos of his annt DAngou 
l6mo, and of his two Jesuitical tutors wore fixed on 
him Ho know that it was his duty os future King 
Bonn y of Franco to bo oxactlv ns pious as bis 
Jesuits demanded of him But now and then I did 
SCO how ho cast a stealthy glance of hiB beautiful blue 
eyes above tho prajor book into tho chapel, os if ho 
wore looking there for a littlo yonlh and sunshmo, 
vhich wore not to ho found for him in tho Brad^chin 
And when these young eyes saw me, in tlio fullest 
bloom of sunny youth, they smiled very peculiarly, 
and always returned to mo Even tho serero aunt 
DAngonlGmo and the ossifieil Jesuit fathers were 
unablo entirely to forbid a youth of fifteen to lon^ and 
to dream 

But where was Mndamo the Duchesso do Bern, the 
mother of tho future King Ilcnn A** of t nncf* ? 

Tho exiled king, Charles \ nnd tho exiled Duchc *** 
d Vngoultmo had bmi^hcd Aindamo from llair C'lurt 
because she had followed her heart rvthcr than lit,,h 
politico, and n« a woman nnd future rojrnl mother bad 
compromisctl tho Bourbons in tlio moat rcanJnlou’' 
way 
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When, nfJor the .Tul}* vovolnlion, tlio expcllcrl royal 
family, iiKcrly (1i<^couraqcfl, \M(liout a will or way, 
sought rcfuirc, fii';! in Kngland, then in Prague, then 
!M.i(lame wa-^ tlio only man among the Bourbons (as 
King Koni'; Philippe u«;cil lo ‘^ay with a mixture of fear 
and admiration), wlin did not give up the Bourbon 
canco In':!, but fought and suffered for it 

In Apnl, tlic Duche=;sG do Bern with a few 

faithful adheients wont to France l\y sea, and in a 
plain pea'^ant's dnguisc traversed (he faithful Yendde, 
ever\ where bravcl}' unfolding (he white banner of the 
lilies for ITcnii V. I)ospi(o licr disguise she was fre- 
quently in danger of being arrested b}’’ the myrmidons 
of King JjOuis Philippe. It was not seldom that le 
pic(J (h' J\fnd(n}]c botia}cd her "With admirable cour- 
age and groat endurance she went through all tlie 
dangers, hardships, and privations of this adventurous 
expedition, till she became victim to the treachery of 
a Jew named Boulz. He had pretended to be an en- 
thusiastic adlicront of the Bourbon cause, and thus 
succeeded in gaming the duchess’s confidence, and 
then betrayed her place of refuge m Nantes to the 
mercenaiics of Louis Philippe of Orleans. For sixteen 
long hours the duchess remained concealed in a narrow 
cavity behind a red-hot chimney-plate, while the house 
was being searched ; only after her clothes had caught 
fire several times, and she was nearly choked by the 
smoke, did the courageous woman surrender — she who 
had ventured everything for her son, “ the honour of 
France.” 

But it soon became apparent why King Louis Philippe 
had spent so much money and such treacherous art in 
order to get his beloved cousin confined behind the 
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walls of the fortress Blaye. The captive dechess 
found herself compelled to confess to her jailor that 
she had been secretly mamed to the Itahon ITarohese 
Lucohesi Palli for a twelvomonth, and was expecting 
her accouchement 

King Lonis Philippe tnnmphed, and gave immediate 
orders to set Madame la Mnrohesa Lucchosi Palli free, 
and allow her to quit Franco without any obstacle 
being placed in her way He know that Madame had 
for over lost her attraction as mother of a possible 
king , that she, despite her energy and readiness for 
sacrifice, could no longer prove dangorons to his royal 
crown 

And hia calculation was correct Even the most 
faithful legitimists m Franco no longer recognised 
the Marchosn Lucchosi Fa(h, and the Bourbons upon 
the Ilmdsolun in Prague roucuncod her She was not 
■oven permitted to ombraco her young son, '* King 
IIoDn,*’ for whom she had risked and sacnficod so 
much She was dead for all Bourbon policy 

In Grnti I behold the anconvontionol pnnccss for 
the last time, whoa I was fulfilling no ongagoment 
there in 1837 I had Been the duchess sented beside 
her husband in a private box during the performance 
of the "Throe Epochs' m which I played the part 
of Mane, after the play she came to meet mo m the 
corridor, gliding along on the nrm of her hushind, 
whom, throujjh iier Italian rojnlcousms, she Ind raided 
to the rank of Duke dtlla Gracia. She nddasicd ran 
in French with kind words, and told ino liow tny per 
formnneo rtmmded her of la Mars in the ** Trois 
1 poques ' of the TbiTAtre Franpis 

M hen I said in ixturo tlial in 182^ I hnd rrally 
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had the good fortune of frequently seeing and study- 
ing Mdlle. Mars in the Theatre • Frangais, she replied 
mtli a sigli : ‘‘ Ah ! wliat beautiful times those were 
of 1829 1 ” 

“ Lajolie-laide ” had meanwhile grown much uglier, 
and rather increased in breadth, but La Fontaine’s 
saying could still hold good in her case : “ La grace 
est plus belle encore que la beauts ! ” Her walk was 
still light and graceful, and under the short dress there 
still peeped out, as charming as ever, le pied de 
Madame. 

The Duke della G-racia looked handsome and impos- 
ing, and much younger than his spouse, but not clever. 

I was told that the passionate woman was dread- 
fully tormented by jealousy, that she watched her 
husband day and night, and was ever ready for the 
most violent scenes as soon as she caught him on for- 
bidden paths, — that when the duchess, not long before, 
suspected her husband of exchanging amorous looks 
and secret signs with the pretty daughter of a trades- 
man, who lived opposite their palace, she had m hot 
wrath rushed into the house opposite, and boxed 
the young beauty’s ears right and left most vigorously, 
and in her broken German threatened her with further 
measures yet, if she should see the like again It 
was even asserted that the cheeks of monsieur le due 
often appeared suspiciously red after such scenes 

The ducal palace in Gratz looked gloomy and little 
comfortable. Some friends invited me to inspect it. 
Also within doors the large house appeared to me by 
no means like the comfortable home of princes. It 
was more like the abode of a paroenu who has- 
crammed his rooms in a motley way without a plan. 
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OoBtly art-treaaurea from those bygone Parisian days 
of Hplendoar stood beside new, inbarmotuous furmtnre 
The jpiAct de riiistance was a golden model of a 
temple, whioh the city of Pans had presented to 
the duchess on the occasion of the birth of the Dao 
de Bordeaux. In one room there lay upon a sofa m 
peaceful concord the dressing gown of the duke, 
and the nAglxgh bonnet of the duchess In the 
nursery there was noisy memment , there were 
accommodated four ducal descendants, a son and three 
daughters 

Later on the dnoheaa, when she did not reside 
at her palace in Yenioe, occupied almost always 
her castle Brunnsee m Southern Styna. After the 
death of her royal father m law, Oharlea X., she 
reconciled herself with her son, the Count de 
Ohambord, whose saint s day, the day of St. Henn, 
she always celebrated with pomp in Brunnsee, on 
which oocasion the Duke della Gracia raised his 
glass and in silence bowed before the Count de Cham 
bord, which example was followed by all the guests, 
and meant as much as, ** Vxve le vox 

In her old there was yet much trouble in store 
for the duchess Her pleasant Pans custom, despite 
her small foot, of livmg on a large scale, and her truly 
prmoely mumficence, deranged her finances so much 
that the Count de Ohambord had to hasten to her 
succour, in order to keep his mother from want. 
Count de Ohambord also took over Brunnsee, but 
assigned it to the daohess for a residence during her 
bfetime This calamity told so muoh on the Duke 
della Graoia that he died in 1804 The duchess was 
broken in spint from, that time She sufforod from 
incrensing deafness and blindness, and died the day 
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after Good Knda}' in 3S70. She has not lived to 
vitnc^R the o\(’rthro\v of Die haled Napoleon, and the 
revned hopes of Hem i V. for the throne. 

In tlie <<aloons of tlic Icp^ilimist Duke of Laroclic- 
foucanld-Doudeaiiville in Pans, on tlio occasion of 
solcMim gatlienngs of the pailisans of the “R03,” 
Henri V,thcic is exlnhiled to this day a strange 
«aci cd relic, a wondci full^ ‘^inall shoe of faded white 
‘^alin, upon whicli nie M^^iblc some drops of blood. 
It wa^i the shoe vlncli Ic pied de j\[ada7ne woie at 
the ojieia on the c\cning of tlio 14th of February, 1820, 
vhen her husband vas miiidcrcd b3- the dagger of 
Loiivcl. 

If • « V- « r 

Towards the end of October, 1829, Christian 
Stockmar ariivcd in Pans, and took up his abode m 
our hotel He was in vciy bad humour, and dis- 
satisfied vith everybod}, most of all with Prince 
Leopold, vho, he said, could not make up his mind 
on the cpiestion of the Greek crown, the true Marq^ias 
j[)eiL-a-pau 

All m^r questions ho answered with, “ Patience ; 
patience ! Soon all must be decided, probably even 
befoie yon re-cross the Channel. Perhaps, Karoline, 
this decision will bring for you the desired freedom, 
and I — do not grudge 3'ou it ! ” 

I looked forward to the ariival of the prince with 
a strange mixture of feelings However much I 
longed for golden freedom, I was pained, neverthe- 
less, when I thought of the joyous expectations with 
which I had gone to England, and of the short, fond 
dream which was perhaps to be all over in a few weeks. 

Cousin Christian visited witb us Yersadles, St. 
Cloud, St. Germain, and the beautiful woods and 
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lakefl of Montmorency, also theatres and oonoerts 
but I had but little joy m the whole Pans life now 
My heart was too depressed, owing^ to apprehenfliorr 
of the approaching deoision 

The pnnce arrived by the middle of November, 
but he ahghted in another hotel, and only paid ns 
a daily visit, from three to four, with his ommons 
dnazhng box He looked sickly constantly com- 
plained about hiB health, and was more occupied with 
it than with me He maintained that Karlsbad bad 
not agreed with him He was still more taciturn 
than formerly, went on dnizhng, deeply lost in 
thought, whilst I read out to him as mechanically 
There was not a vestige of heartiness, not to mention 
affection such as he had exhibited dunng the few 
weeks of our honeymoon m Eegent r Park, which had 
revived my hopes of happmeas We vegetated as joy- 
lessly in Pans as we had done dunng the first months 
in Loudon 

Nevertheless the pnnco would not set mo free, 
however often I might ask him amid tears to do 
BO He, on the contrary always put me o2 by 
pointing forward to a homelike residence near each 
other at Claremont, 

The pnnce also visited at the Tnilenes, but seemed 
little elated by his viflits Only afterwards I learned 
that the object of these visits was to sound how a suit 
for the hand of the Duobesso do Bern on tho part of 
Pnnce Leopold would be received nt tho Tuilonos, if 
the Creek crown should fall to the pnnce 

Tho answer had been short and diplomatic ** No 
crown no Bern” 

How indignant I of nccossity felt at this diplomatic 
mamago gumo, every reader will know who boa a 
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warm heart and but the slightest notion of delicacy. 
What can be more humiliating to a woman than the 
consciousness that she has been made merely the toy 
of a princely whim — a toy to be tumbled into the dirt 
at any time for a glittering crown P But the most 
revolting part of it was that these matrimonial plans 
were being concocted whilst the prince in apparent 
guilelessness sat opposite me, the young blooming 
creature who was, before Grod, his legitimate wife. 
His Highness was a cunning calculator, and did not 
care to throw away the pretty toy, till he was sure of 
the kingly crown and royal bride. 

It IS known that Leopold, when he had the kingly 
crown of Belgium on his head, thought no more of the 
Duchesse de Bern as his queen, since she, with all the 
Bourbons, had been driven from the Tuileries and 
France Silch a queen was of no use to him. Yes, 
ever and always, he was Monsieur tout doucement 
In the beginning of December the prince and Baron 
Stockmar left for England We were to continue our 
stay in Paris till we should receive orders to follow 
As my brother Louis had likewise been obliged to 
leave Pans on business, and we were thus deprived of 
our daily companion and guide to all the sights, we 
sat truly forsaken in our narrow little apartments in 
the hotel, and cast melancholy looks into the grey 
rainy December weather, which even prevented our 
walking abroad I never lived through a sadder 
Christmas season than the one of our first stay m 
Pans. But the day after Christmas we set out for 
England by command of his Highness, the ever- 
- recurring anxious question haunting me : “ What will 
await us there ? ” 

, VOL. n. 0 


CHAPTER ly 

A DREAM OP PKEBDOiL 

RsTTBJf TO EiraiasD — T ct Vixia. hulb OLABrnroar Hoxjhi — 
A Q-HUDSiarHBB nrerSlD of a I/OTKB— “ DbIWO-B in/^-nr 
— Etdefo Lsuc«b»Dov Quuot^—A Gat Oatiucbb— 
EavoLT— A EaoiOBTffo ■witho'ut tm Hobt 

The flad Ohnatmas m Pans -wbs followed by a etfll 
Badder and more oheerloBS Hew Tear b Eve and Hew 
Year's Mom in England 

On Hew Year’s Eve, 1829, my mother and I, mar 
eballed by the good, and to me sincerely devoted, 
Figaro Hdhnlein, arrived m tbe solitary and gloomy 
near Claremont House, wbiob was to be onr borne 
for tbe present, fourteen miles distant from London, 
and were again received by strangers only Pnnco 
Leopold was staying in London, cousin Christian was 
unwell and m a hypoobondnao state m Claremont 
House Panny curtsied to ns in her impertinent way, 
and did the bonours of tbo melancholy house in the 
most importunate manner, smiling at ns knowingly 
I fear that in those days I rather hated that forward 
person 
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Four-and-forfcy loug years have passed since 1 spent 
that melanchol}" Nevr Tear’s Eve with my mother, but 
everything still stands fresh and recent before the eye 
of my memory, so that I could paint it. Not only the 
sweet, but the bitter also leaves behind in us impres- 
sions that cannot be expunged. 

It IS a dismall}’’ large, bare saloon, with brown wall- 
paper, faded curtains, old-fashioned, stiff-backed oak 
chairs, and a sofa to match, covered with hard, glossy 
leather. In the huge fireplace are burning brightly 
enough huge logs of wood, but the cheerless room 
never feels warm. In front of the fire are seated 
my mother and I, upon the hard, stiff-backed leather 
chan's, at a small table on which is spread a sumptuous 
■supper of cake, sweet wine, and punch ; we are cele- 
brating New Tear’s Eve, and with passionate longing 
we think of “ Sylvester” in the distant, dear Grerman 
fatherland. 

How merrily we had celebrated that day in Berlin 
•at “ Justizrath ” Ludolff’s but a year ago ! I played 
the rose-fairy of the New Tear in a short play written 
for the occasion, distributing to the guests roses, on 
the leaves of which were printed in pretty rhymes 
augunes for the fulfilment of their most cherished 
wishes. 

Poor, vain rose-fairy I What did the New Tear bring 
for yourself? — Thorns upon thorns ! 

And what will the incoming year (1830) bring ? 

We did not venture to answer that question to our- 
selves. But our tears flowed, and in our hearts it was 
dark and cheerless, as in the icy night without. We 
felt so forsaken as we never felt before. We dreaded the 
New Tear — nay, every new day, with its ever contmued 
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daily mcmotony, obiUitig soul and body I dreaded 
that joyless continuation of vegetating, the flower and 
fruitless idle life For what was the task of my Eng 
hsh life ? — The attempt dafly renewed with renewed 
failure, to be the pretty toy that whiled away the 
time of a heartless, egoUstictd, unnerved pnnce I 

I am an old woman now, nearing the grave, and 
have expenenoed during my life much that was sad, 
and have had to enoounter painful trials, and have still 
to enconnterr them, and yet, if I compare a New Tear a 
Eve upon my lonely, snowed up Swiss mountain with 
that winding-up of the year in England, an almost 
youthful vigour and hope fill my old heart m warm 
floods I do not merely vegetate — I live, I produce, 
I am efficient, the time does not pass without leaving 
a vestige 

In my Swiss mountain home it is also quiet and 
lonely in winter, and rarely does a visitor knock at my 
door But from my window I see at least hvely 
villages by the fair lake of Zfinob, and busy men and 
happy school children hurry past, and at night cheer 
fully ht-up Windows, although at a distance, behind 
whicb one can fancy comfortable family life 

How different is it in a lonely English country 
house, enlivened by no merry children or happy 
parents, and which hea bo still, buned in the midst 
of high fir trees sunk m elumber, hke the magic castle 
of the Sleeping Beauty Scarcely does the dog at his 
chain from time to time venture a growl, to break the 
deadly silence of the dreaiy night In a huge bod my 
mother and I, side by side, sought forgetfulness of oar 
cheerless Bohtudo m slumber I pretended to sloop, m 
order to make mother feel eaaier But long afterwards 
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] 5lill Iionnl lior nml weep, and pra}^ “ jMcrciful 
(teil and Father, do not foi'^nko n^?. Lead us out of 
liu'^ ina/e, or i^nc us sticuiilh for endurance.” 

Pool, poor moi]i<‘r! Her prudent sagacity liad 
pen<*l rated the \’.)iole ehniaoter of the prince long ago, 
"id }i id reroirin^ed in him a heartless egotist, who 
e>e} and sideh tlinuLrht of Ins own inncli-indulged 

If, t ven thnngli all about hun might go to rum, 
iliough iieirt^ might lilecd and break around liira. 
'Wjrv* did it matter, if only his Highness were not 
th»*ieh\ di‘'lurbcd in Ins quietness and comfort? 

morning — New Year’s Day of 1S30 — I assumed 
Loeat chceifulnes', before m}’’ mother, whoso face wore 
unnn*-takable traces of care, tripped about, singing, 
through all the deserted rooms of the house, which 
good lluhnlein tried to make more habitable by keep- 
ing nji enormous fires. I also inspected the library 
with Its man}’’ English and some old French books. 
All produced the impression of long disuse. 

Tiic wild overgrown paik — a garden, in the Gorman 
sense of the woid, did not exist — with its gigantic old 
pine-trees and firs, looked dismally gloomy and 
neglected A brook lan through the property, losing 
itself in an adjoining wood Not a house, not a human 
being to be seen far and wide I Add to this a dull, 
damp, cold, wintry day, with the necessary true 
English drizzling mist. 

I only felt relieved when in my ramble I came upon 
the small lodge inhabited by factotum Huhnlem with 
his wife, a cheerful Koburger, and rosy flaxen-haired 
children. \Yhen I was seated in front of the crack- 
ling fire, and watched how the round little housewife 
prepared a soup for the children’s breakfast, and saw 
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■With -whclt delight the little ones at^ the sweet New 
Tear'fl cake that I had brought with me, then I sighed 
and said within nfyself, "How enviable are these 
happfj simple people compared with the perhaps 
envied Oountess Montgomery 1 * 

Behind the lodge there stood a mined bam, in 
wbioh our travelling-ooaoh seemed to mourn How 
gladly would I have onod, ** Pot the horses to, and 
away to Germany 1 " 

I fed the pigeons, which inhabited a cot in the midst 
of a ronnd grass-plot, as well aa the huge white dog in 
hiB kennel But what then P 

I opened the beautiful Clemonti grand piano, which 
had been brought over from Regent s Park, the only 
piece of famifcnre which smiled at me as an old friend, 
but my fingers had become stiff. The moBio room 
could not be •wanned, even though an enormous fire 
was constantly kept up in the chimney *176 cronohed 
together in a small room, which, at least, bad the 
ment of being tolerably warm 

After eleven o’clock HUhnlein came dnving up m a 
small phaeton dra'wn by a stout pony, he brought 
with him our di)e(!k-Mr d la fourchettCt which the cook 
m Claremont had prepared In this cunons way was 
our luncheon and afterwards onr dinner always pro 
■yided To my horror, HUhnlem also unpacked the 
driEzlmg-case and a new novel by Hennotto Honko, 

" The Parson’s Widow " 

Boron Stookmor r^rotted being unable to pay his 
respects, owing to indisposition the pnnce would be 
here at four o’clock to dinner, Hfihnlein said 

Prociaely at four o clock a carnage came dnving 
up, oat of which got the pnnce, wrapped up hko a 
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grandfafclier. Also his salutations and further conver- 
sation were grandfatherly too. hlo trace of the active 
man, full of life, who had once spoken to me of tender 
love, and expressed such a longing for cheerful 
domestic life. 

We did music for half an hour — that is to say, I 
played the piano with numbed fingers and sang some 
songs with blue lips, whilst the prince in a fur cloak 
and fur boots sat in front of the chimney, poking the 
fire. Then we went to dinner. Huhnlem attended at 
table, whilst poor mother took the greatest possible 
paras to start and maintain conversation I, however, 
felt so utterly wearied, that I found it impossible to 
pretend cheerfulness. Some jests which I ventured, 
to please my mother, and to interrupt the terrible 
monotony, proved complete failures hTo wonder; I 
had almost forgotten how to laugh ! 

After dinner, and whilst coffee was being served, I 
read out page after page of the good Silesian pastor’s 
wido'w, feeling all the time as if in a trance; whilst 
prince Grandpapa, with terrible dignity and persis- 
tency, drizzled — drizzled — drizzled — tsrri — tsrr ! — • 
tsrri — till I was theatened with lock-jaw by my vara 
attempts to conceal yawning. 

At seven o’clock the prince, completely satisfied 
with his evening’s performance, drove back again to 
Claremont, and mother and I felt relieved. We 
threw off our elegant evening costumes, and slipped 
into comfortable house-dresses, and regaled ourselves 
with reminiscences of the beautiful gay past. Strange, 
our favourite topic of conversation was almost always 
my stage-life, which I had forsaken so thoughtlessly. 
When it was mine still, I used to dehght in counting 
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ita thorns and pnokles, now I only thought of its 
smiling roses 

Thus passed days and weeks in crushing mo- 
notony , it only caused us disquietude that cousin 
Chnstian did not show himself at all during the 
first fortnight, nor send word about himstelf "Was 
he really bo senously unwell that he could not manage 
to traverse the short distance between us and Olare- 
mont P Why did he not write a few lines at least? 
Was he angry with us ? Had we offended him, and 
how? 

When I asked the prince r^arding the mystenons 
sflenoe and non appearance of my cousin, he shrugged 
hia shoulders and answered evasively, “ Good Stooki 
has one of his attacks of hypoohondna, os usual during 
the misty months of Kngland, and then he unagmes 
that he is dreadfully ill and going to die ** 

At the end of the second week I could no longer 
endure this tantalising uncertainty, and wrote to my 
cousm briefly the foUowmg note, which I despatched 
through Hfibnlein — 

* If you do not come to-morrow and clear up our 
uneasiness regardmg your mystenons silence, mother 
and I shall leave this the day after to morrow Oar 
strength and our patience are at an end I " 

Then my cousm came dnving up next morning He 
looked pale and sickly, but even more out of humour 
He was cross about everything — about the pnneo, who 
could not come to a resolution on the qucstiou of the 
Greek crown, and did not aabmit to being led or ad 
vised by him about King George lY , about the 
English minifltiy, about our prosonco hero 

“ But, cousin," I interrupt^ lum with indignation. 
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*“ IS ifc not 3^our own fault that we are here ? Without 
your advice we should never have left the stage, and 
given up our free, happy life.” 

Yes, at that time I still cherished the hope, Karo- 
line, that the prince would awaken once more to a 
fresh and active life by your side , but I have abandoned 
that hope long ago His heart remains a lump of ice. 
There is no remedy for that ! Nevertheless my advice 
to you, even to-day, is patience ! patience I and again 
patience ' Wait till the Greek question is settled. 
Within the next few weeks or months we shall see 
clearer m the matter. I should much prefer such a 
dissolution of your union, no eclats just brought about 
naturally. You would then part with the prince in 
peace, and the King of Greece would remain your 
faithful friend.” 

Weeping, I once more promised patience and en- 
durance, and complete confidence m the guidance of 
my cousin ; and Christian promised to renew his fore- 
noon calls m the old familiar way, saying — 

“ I merely stayed away till now, because the prince 
did not ask me to dine here with you and him, although 
he knows that I am now twice as lonely in Claremont 
House, where formerly I dined and spent the evenings 
with the prince. You see, such are some of the im- 
ceremomous doings of a prince I But do not let it 
appear that you miss me.” 

Thus at least a friendly intercourse with my cousm 
had been re-established. He came every forenoon to 
luncheon, entertamed, counselled, and comforted us. 

I made superhuman efforts to follow his advice, and 
not betray to the pnnce what occupied my soul, and 
■to accustom myself to this vegetating existence. I 
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dressed dadj, as for an evenrng parly, to receive tbe- 
prince before dinner, walked up and down with him in 
the gloomy fir alley by the side of the brook, where no 
passer by could see ua, played the piano patiently,, 
accompanied hia Royal Highneea's songs, and, with 
nntinng zeal, read out Hennette Hanke from five to 
seven o’clock. 

In the forenoon my oonsin gave me nding lessons in 
the park, at first on a pony, afterwards on a beantaful 
lady 0 horse Once when the pnnoe had watched these 
nding-exercoses he said in his peonliar way, “Mizi 
looked splendid os Amazon ' And on the following 
day hifl Boyal Highness appeared on the lawn in the 
park also mounted, bat in so oormcala way that I, who- 
had nearly forgotten the practice, was seized by an 
uncontrollable attack of laughter The cavalier, who 
was over six feet in height, sat on a small stout pony, 
his thin, princely legs almost touching the ground-— a 
picture d fa ** Don Qmxote,” Bat the pnnoe remarked^ 
very complacently that the shaking on a small horse 
was not BO great as on a taller steed And with this 
chevalxcr de la tnsie I rode up and down upon 

the narrow lawn, up and down T^iore was httlo 
pleasure in it The pnnoe did not venture to leave the 
concealing hedge in my company on horseback Ho 
only, with reluctance, permitted me somotimoB to take 
a nde into the country with my cousin I felt so re- 
lieved when I careered along at fall gallop I Those 
were at least short hours m which I felt free — free, like 
any other creature Now and thou wo would oven moot 
a human being, and wo rode past comfortablo-Iooking 
villages and cheerful counliy houses 
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But tins poor dream of freedom was of sliort dura- 
tion . 

One morning a liandsome, elegant cavalier came 
riding up to us. After liaving exchanged some friendly 
words with my cousin, he was introduced to me asMr^ 
Somerset ; he requested the favour of being permitted 
to accompany us into the wood for a little 

Ho made a ver}'' agreeable companion, had been long 
on the continent, and could chat French in an mterest- 
ing manner. On taking leave he asked politely if he 
might possibly be favoured again with the pleasure of 
meeting me in my rides 

And to be sure, next day, Mr. Somerset was pacing 
the highway on horseback, waiting to salute Baron 
Stockmar and his cousin. But Christian skilfully 
turned into a side- way, and we had disappeared in the 
wood before the disappointed horseman could under- 
stand this precipitate flight. My cousm said angrily,. 

It would never do, that this fantastic novel-hero, for 
whom our ladies here have fished in vain till now, 
should fall in love with Countess Montgomery, and 
attempt to visit you in your house. Then farewell our 
secret. The prince’s very position and existence in 
England would be ]eopardized — nay, even the Greek 
crown endangered. We must give up these rides.” 

Deeply chagrined, I arrived again in our dreary ^ 
prison, and immediately sent Huhnlem to the prince- 
with a note, saying that I had a violent headache, and 
could not see his Royal Highness that day. 

Hext day the prince, in great excitement, saluted 
me with these words . “ Stocki has made a clean 
breast of it, as Somerset has already sung abroad the- 
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approaotod, “ The hour of doliverance is oome The 
orown of Greece has been definitely offered to the 
pnnoe Karolme, you are free I ** 

I went into trausporta of joy, embraced and kissed 
my cousin, and laughed and sobbed m the same breath, 
exclaiming, — 

" Behvered from the night of the grave 1 Awakened 
to a new life 1 My God, I thank Thee that this luok- 
leSB bond is being dissolved in peace, and not torn 
asunder in wrath 1 I thank Thee that I can leave 
without ranconr and m peace a ttirti whom I once 
thought I loved 1 ” 

Oouam Ohnstaan said gravely, “ Earolme, I rejoice 
with you that you are free ** 

But alas I my exultation was premature. It had 
been merely a dream of freedom Le Ifarguw peu-d 
^peu and Monsieur tout doucsmeni had been left out of 
account. 

In order to be better understood, I must enter more 
folly mto particulars as regards the ciroumstauces and 
oharaoter of Pnnce Leopold For many of these notes 
I am indebted to oommumcations made to me by 
cousm Christian, for, despite his famons diplomatic 
wisdom, he frequently blurted out confessions before 
UB, hke a true enfani terrible, when he hod been un- 
usually bothered with Prmco Ijeopold. 



OHAPTEE V 
A EBTEOSPECT. 

-Claiiemont — The Poeteait ahd the Likeness — The Piebt 
Gentleman op England — The Stoet of Peinoess Chae- 
LOTTE — Hbe Death. 

I HAD once been simple enough to imagine that I 
should live by the side of the pnnce, my loving hus- 
band, in beautiful Claremont. 

How different everything had turned out! I was 
only permitted to enter Claremont House, and look 
through it, when the Prince stayed in London, just 
like a stranger. Cousm Christian or Huhnlein con- 
ducted my mother and me about. 

Claremont House, so called after a former owner. 
Lord Clare, is a large and handsome structure, situated 
in a magnificent park, upon a green slope. 

I was, of course, most interested in the apartments 
which Princess Charlotte, the prince’s first spouse, 
had inhabited dunng her short matrimonial happiness 
here, and m the many reminiscences connected with 
her. Thus I found sitting on a pole in an ante- 
chamber an old grey parrot, named Coco, whom the 
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lively pnnceBB used to fondle But it was badly 
negleoted, and was covered witli dirt and vermin. 

When I asked the pnnce to give me poor Ckioo for 
some time to nnrse, he at once made me a present of 
lum, evidently glad to get nd of the dirty screamer in 
BO convenient a manner There was not a trace of 
emotion visible on hia face to indicate fond reooUeo 
tion of the olden time 

Mother and I bathed and nnrsed the parrot 
diligentlyi and had the gratification of seemg him 
revive Boon he talked away memly, “ Mutter — Lina 
— loh hebe dioh I * 

Ooco followed ns afterwards on all onr theatnoal 
tours— to Boflsia Austria, Dresden There he died 
in 1842, soon after my mother, perhaps from gnef, 
beoauBS he no longer eaw her who had nnrsed him bo 
welL 

I saw also m Claremont a picture of Pnnooss 
Charlotte in a Russian oostarae — bine, with silver , it 
was a present from the Grand Duchess Oathanna, 
who became afterwards Qaeen of Wfirtembnrg, and 
who had been chiefly instrumental in bnoging about 
the mamage between Pnnce Leopold and the 
princess. I happened to possess a voiy similar 
Russian national costume, which Mdme Ploske had 
given mo durmg my engagement m St Petersburg 
and in which I had so gmly learned the RoBsian 
national dance when there Next day I received 
the pnnce in this costume, being myaolf sarpmod 
at my great likeness to Fnneess Charlotte Wo 
reeombl^ one another, like twins The pnnce 
started, land turned a little pale, but there was no 
other token of emotion visible in his hlasS counte- 
\ 
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nance. Wifeli tlie greatest equanimity he compared 
our points of resemblance. “ Princess Charlotte had 
a more finely cut nose, but not so pretty a mouth as 
Mizi, Charlotte was fuller m form, Mizi is the more 
graceful. The fair hair and the fresh complexion 
are common to both,” and so he continued his 
complacent analysis, till I impatiently interrupted 
him by saying, “ Your Highness forgets the faithful 
hearts which in equal fulness beat, or have beaten, 
for you ’ ” That put his Royal Highness a little 
out of countenance, which the prince only recovered 
at the drizzling- case. 

Was it our outward resemblance ? Was it the 
same fate uniting us to the same person, Pnnce 
Leopold ? But I felt the liveliest interest in Princess 
Charlotte, and never tired of getting information 
about her from cousin Christian, who had, of course, 
known her personally. Perhaps it may have been 
the deep misfortune that could be traced through 
the whole life of the princess, which awakened my 
compassion for her. For is it not a dreadful mis- 
fortune for a girl, whether she be princess or beggar’s 
child, to be unable to respect her parents ? And 
more than once Christian Stockmar had heard 
from the mouth of the princess herself the dreadful 
words : — 

My mother may have been wicked, but she would 
not have turned so wicked had not my father been 
much more wicked still ” 

Her father was the Prince of Wales, born in 1762, 
the eldest of the twelve children of the blind, weak- 
minded King G-eorge HI. of England, and of Princess 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strehtz, whose brother 
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■was father to Queen Ltuso of Prussia The Prmoe 
of Wales was called by his flatterers, “the first gentle- 
man of England,” because for his toilette alone he 
spent the extravagant sum of £20,000 annually, 
and as a bachelor ne'ver managed to live on his yearly 
income of £50 000, so that he wfis ever ** over head 
and ears * m debt He waa at the same time one of 
the most licentioua men of hia time, a rou/, tippler, 
and gambler 

At the age of twenty four the Prmoe of Wales, 
although enjoying an inoome of nearly 1000 thalers 
per day, had already aconmulated enonmbranoefl to 
the amount of £160,000 The king, whose relations 
with hifl prodigal son had been strained for a long 
tune, refused payment of these debts Then the 
prmce’s fnenda applied to Parliament for help 
They wished, at any rate to bnng on a debate, to 
have a scandaL 

Then Pitt rose m the Honse of Oommons and 
threatened, if compelled, to make disolosures which 
might even jeopardise the succession of the Prince 
of Wales The whole house trembled* Even the most 
nnflorupulous followers of the pnnce grew pale, for 
everybody in the house, and m England, know what 
Pitt was alluding to It was an open socrofc that tbo 
pnnce hnd gone through a momage ceremony with 
the beautiful Mrs Pits-Horbort, a Homan Catboho, 
although her husband was olive If the pnnee^s 
union with Mrs Fits Herbert was a legitimate one, 
ho ■was by it excluded from the succession, because 
the heir to the throne cannot marry, according to 
English law, a Roman Catholic If this union wns 
not vabd, from the fact of the first husband of 
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Mrs. Fitz-Herberb beiag still alive, then it was nn- 
-deniable that the Prince of Wales had been liviDg 
in adultery with Mrs. Pitz-Herbert. 

But the prince and his associates were not deterred 
by such delicate considerations. Boldly Fox and 
Sheridan demanded an official inquiry into the matter 
alluded to, and the “ first gentleman of Europe ” 
avowed that he had violated the marriage bond with 
regard to Mrs. Fitz-Herbert, cynically declaring, “K'o, 
I am not united to Mrs. Fitz-Herbert in legal matn- 
mony. Only a mock marriage took place ; the good 
woman herself was deceived ” 

And Pitt and Parliament not only dropped this 
delicate matter, but also paid the prince’s debts, 
after he had promised, like a school-boy, that he 
would be sure not to do it, again. And yet after 
-only a few years the heir to the throne had heaped 
upon his round shoulders a new burden of debt of 
half a million pounds. 

Jfow the king, the ministry and Parliament, and 
even the prince and his friends knew no other escape 
than a suitable marriage An unfortunate victim 
was soon enough found m the person of Princess 
Cargline of Brunswick, whose mother was sister to 
King 'George III. The royal mother had been in 
favour of her niece, Princess Luise of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz. Fortunately the king’s project was adopted, 
for otherwise Luise would not have become Prussia’s 
queen and guardian angel. 

Lord Malmesbury, who was commissioned to act 
as proxy, describes the twenty- six-year- old bride as 
being tall and fair, with regular features, an open, 
lively expression and natural grace, rather than royal 
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dignity , but also as being too famfliar, nnr^trained, 
fhvolouBly talkabve and vulgar, and without taste in 
ber toilette Passionate and eccentno, she Eumod at 
wit ** more obstinately than happily or discreetly , ** 
bnt he adds, that she was “good natnred and anxious 
to learn ’ 

At the end of March, 1796, Pnnoess Caroline 
entered for the first tame npon English sofi as 
the bndo of the Pnnoe of Wales, greeted by the 
whole nation as their “guardian angeh* The 
clever cancatunst Qflray devoted to this “ guardian 
angel' a very snccesafal drawing “The Lover’s 
Dream ” The stout “ first gentleman “ rests upon a 
laxnnoae coaoln Upon the one side hovers as gaar 
dian angel the prmcess, his bnde, with sweet gladden 
ing smiles on her oonuteoanoe, before which the 
pnnce s evil spirits, Pox end Sheridan, flee owoy into 
mght and darkness upon the other side 

Bnt this was but a dream At their veiy first 
meeting the * first gentleman “ showed himself to his 
intend^ m his full, dreadful reahty When Princess 
Oaroline, shy and humble, walked up to meet him, 
and even bent the knee before her future executioner, 
tbe pnnce embraced her carelessly, and then, tnrping 
with ostentation to Lord Malmesbury, his proxy, 
uttered these offensive words, "Hama, Vm not well 

get me a glass of brandy * With a coarse oath ho 

turned his back npon his afEnghted bnde, and rudely 
went away 

Kay, the pnnce was audacious enough to force one 
of his many mistresses upon his bnde, ns her lady m- 
waitiDg and daily companion 

And then followed that most melancholy wedding- 
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day, the 8th of April. The marriage ceremony took 
place in the chapel of the palace of St. James. It was 
said that the prince staggered to the altar in a state 
of semi-intoxication, persistently turned his back upon 
his bride, and ostentatiously nodded to a private pew, 
in which was seated a veiled lady, understood to be 
Mrs. Fitz-Herbert. 

This lady had been married to him by a Protestant 
clergyman, in presence of two witnesses — and her 
marriage certificate is kept in the fire-proof vaults of 
the banking-firm of Coutts and Coutts to this very 
day — but agreed to be silent on his making the 
frivolous promise, “ In the future, also, you, solely 
and alone, will be my trne wife, whilst the princess 
will be so only in name I shall always show publicly 
to whom I am attached by afiection, and to whom by 
compulsion.” 

Poor, delivering “ guardian angel I ” 

Intoxicated, the prince staggered to the wedding- 
banquet, and still more intoxicated he reeled into the 
bridal chamber. 

The very next day the prince declared to the king 
that he could not live in matrimonial union with such 
a woman. And they were, and remained, separated 
for ever. Nevertheless the princess had to suffer the 
disgrace, for some time longer, of remaining under 
the same roof with her husband and his latest 
mistress, m Carlton House, to dine at the same table, 
and allow herself to be insulted and mocked at by her 
executioner and his accomplices every day anew. And 
there was nobody m this luckless, loveless, discord- 
torn, royal house, who lent the stranger a helping 
hand, except the old, half-bhnd, weak-minded King 
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George, the brother of her mother Queen Charlotte^ 
although a German princeae, took up a hoBtile pOBitaon 
towards her daughter in law from the very outset 

This Queen Charlotte must have been a disagree- 
able woman On that pomt all her contemporaries 
agree Lord Brougham says about her, ** Her virtue 
was Bo much garnished with snperfluous stiffness and 
prudery, that she put the feelings of esteem and 
sympathy to a severe test. Whilst nothing disturbed 
the regularity of her life, the tediousness of her com- 
pany, together with the formabty of her behaviour, 
and the pettiness of her sonl, were calculated to make 
a respectable behaviour as little attractive as possible, 
and to leave the observer rather scared than attracted 
by morality ** 

And even Baron Christian Stookmar, the faithful 
adherent of the Enghsb royal famfly, thus depicts 
the queen mother ** Small, deformed, a real mulatto- 
face 1 ’* How much the acute diplomatist bos left to 
be inferred here I And how Pnnoess Charlotte hated 
her grandmother I 

Exactly nme months after tbat unhappy wedding- 
day, the PnnceBB of Woles was delivered of a 
daughter. Princess Charlotte. The people received 
the httle heiress to the throne with exultation , and 
also the pnncess mother fondly hoped that this 
innocent child might form a bond of peace and lovo 
between father and mother Tom hopes I The 
Pnnce of Wales welcome to hia daughter was that he 
now officially broke off every con]ngnl intercourse 
with hifl spouse 

Thokmg was ^ust and affectionate enough to ordain 
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that tlie bringing up of tbe princess till her eigbtb year 
was to be ber mother’s concern. 

Freed from a heavy burden, the Princess of Wales 
now hastened every summon with her lovely little 
daughter from the prison of Carlton House into the 
solitude of the charming hilly lands between Charlton 
and Woolwich, where she resided in Shrewsbury Yilla. 
These quiet summer days were the happiest of her life 
In winter she was obliged to bve again within the 
walls of Carlton House, with her unnatural husband, 
his mistresses, and bottle companions. 

There exists an anecdote from the early years of 
Princess Charlotte, which manifests in the child 
precocity, earnest reflection, and a strong development 
of the consciousness of royalty. 

The little princess was six years old when she 
watched a game of chess. She hears the word 
“ check-mate,” and on her inquiring about its mean- 
ing is told, “ The king is mate ; he has lost his 
power.” After having quietly reflected for a while, 
the child says, The king should not be mated. He 
should keep his power, to be able to rule. If I were 
a king, I should not allow myself to be check- 
mated I ” 

When Princess Charlotte was eight years old, 
there arose another struggle between her parents as to 
her future bringing up At last the kmg came to the 
following decision . — 

“ Lower Lodge, in Windsor Park, is to be prepared 
for the reception of the Princess Charlotte. The king 
will make provision for her maintenance and educa- 
tion, and appoint a bishop for the purpose, since she. 
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being the heir presamptive to the throne, mnflt receire 
an education of a high standard The bishop is to 
engage a clergyman, who la to matruot the princess in 
religion and Latin, and* is to read pravera with her 
dailj Another tutor is to be appointed for histoiy, 
geography, hterature, and French , further, a writing, 
music, and dancing master The care for her physical 
and moral welfare is to be entrusted to a governess , 
and, as she must be day and^ night nnder the super- 
vision of responsible persons, an under governess and 
assistant under governess are to be appomted ” 

At the beginning of 1805 the Princess Charlotte 
took up her abode m Lower Lodge her maJanoholy 
prison, as she often called it afterwards In order to 
be nearer her daughter, the Pnncess of "Wales went 
to live in Montague House, despite the protests of the 
Prince of Wales whose whole endeavours were more 
and more obstinately directed towards the entire ro 
moval of the daughter from her mother’s influence 
But the old king took the mother 8 part 

Then the “ first gentleman of England,** in his 
rage and hatred hod recourse to the most infamous 
weapons He, who had committed adultery scores of 
tunes, publicly accused his spouse of adultery with 
Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, Captain Mauby, and the 
famous, handsome painter. Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
asserted that the boy, Bill Austin, whom the Pnncoas 
of Wales had adopted, os she was fond of children, 
and brought up with her daughter Charlotte, was her 
own illegitiraat© child 

The lang entrusted four of hia rainistors with the 
“ delicate invcstigntion ** of this affair Tbo Pnncess 
of Wales proved that BQI Austin was the legitimate 
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son of a poor sail ‘doth maker in Charlton, and m 
July, 1806, she was completely exonerated, but not 
without a cei tain censure about the “imprudence of 
her conduct.” Besides, it must be emphasized that 
the members of the commission of inquiry were all 
friends of the accuser, consequently foes of her who 
had been so vilely accused. The prince was even base 
enough to have his ten-year-old daughter, at least in- 
directly, sounded as a witness against her mother. 
But the little princess saw through the whole mtrigue, 
and would not, even by the most insidious questions, 
be induced to make statements unfavourable to her 
'mother, but, on the contrary, she communicated the 
whole manoeuvre to her, assuring her at the same time 
of her unalterable love and veneration 

Poor child ! whom her own father so early deprived 
‘ of the charm of ignorance, thus despoiling her young 
heart of the purest and costliest flower, sacred fihal 
love. 

During this inquiry the Princess of "Wales had been 
forbidden to see her daughter, and to visit the court 
at Windsor, j^nd this cruel and disgraceful prohibi- 
tion was not cancelled till the poor woman, provoked 
and reduced to extremity, threatened that she would 
yiublish the secret story of all these cabals and perse- 
cutions. 

Soon afterwards, in April, 1807, the friends of the 
princess, Eldon, Percival, and Canning, entered the 
ministry. Immediately they ordered a general re- 
vision of the “ delicate investigation,” and now the 
Princess of Wales obtained brilhant satisfaction and 
.a complete vindication of her honour. The princess 
was once more received at Court. ISTevertheless the 
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Pnnoe of Wales succeeded in obtaining the order that 
the mother waa to visit her daughter in Lower Lodge 
henceforth but once a week Nor did he tire of 
spreading the report, through his entourage that, in 
spite of thus acquittal and vindication, the pnnoess 
was really nevertheless an adulteress, but that, be- 
cause the law punished the adultery of a female mem- 
ber of the royal family by death, by command of the 
king the case had been quashed 

The answer of the pnneesa to this was an ener 
getically and repeatedly pronounced demand that all 
the records of the "dehoate investigation'" should be 
printed in the pubUo press, that she had nothing to 
fear from publicity 

The minister Percival returned a onishing answer 
to the accusation of the pnnee in an anonymous, 
secretly pnnted, and secretly oircnJated book, which 
appeared under the strange name of “ The Book,” and 
wtuoh completely unmasked the prmce and his canaille^ 
for which reason it was bought up by them as fast as 
it appeared '' The Book ' has long been among the 
greatest literary ounosities However, it bad attained 
ite end, the English people took an oven more pro- 
nounced part for the unhappy Princess of Wales, who 
was being systematically hunted down, against her 
hateful persecutor, the heir to the crown of England 
How often would he have had to suffer the death of 
an adulterer, according to the laws of England ? ” 

What wonder thou that the young Princess 
Charlotte always met her father with fear and terror, 

nay, -with abhorrence, when he nsitod her in her 

gloomy prison ? 

Yes, indeed, thou poor, poor soul, who hadat to 
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own afterwards, “ My mother was wicked, but she 
would not bave turned so wicked bad not my father 
been much more wicked still ! ” 

Cousin Christian and Prince Leopold said that the 
Princess of Wales had not been quite guiltless as wife 
and woman ; that she had liaison npon liaison^ but 
that she would assuredly have been a faithful spouse 
and mother if the '"prince had been to her a faithful 
and loving husband. Piom despair, and m order to 
forget her misfortune and to stupefy herself, the un- 
happy woman rushed from one sensual intoxication to 
another, till she perished in them. 

In October, 1810, the blind king, Ceorge III., who 
had long been known to be weak-minded, became 
hopelessly deranged On the 11th of February, 1811, 
a Regency Bill of Parliament appointed the Prince 
of "Wales regent. The Princess of Wales and her 
daughter were only too soon to experience this new 
power of their executioner. Immediately the prince- 
regent took the education of his daughter, the Princess 
Charlotte, into his own hands Lady Charlotte Bury, 
lady-in-waiting to the Princess of Wales, entered the 
following note into her diary, in December, 1810, ap- 
parently without bias : “ I had the honour to meet 
Princess Charlotte at her grandmother’s. She is very 
clever, but still shows the awkwardness of a school- 
girl, and talked all sorts of nonsense to me. She is a 
handsome piece of flesh and blood, but she can, when 
she likes, be dignified too, although it does not seem 
to come natural to her. What will be her fate ? ” 

But a few days later, after a visit of the young 
Princess Charlotte at her mother’s, the same diary 
contains the following : “ Her mother showed her an 
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■Aigrette tliat had just arrived as a birthday present 
from the qneen, who was known to be stingy, 
whereupon the prinoesa remarked that the aigrette 
was not bad when one considered who sent it I In 
flaying this she laughed with all her might her 
peouliar, loud bat moBioal laugh ” 

Only a few months afterwards, in May, 1811, Lady 
Charlotte Bury finds the princess, then fifteen years 
old, etceedmgly developed— mto a handsome young 
lady with royal gait * She is over medium height, 
her bust full formed and beautifnl, her complexion 
white, her features handsome and expressive, her 
hands and feet of deboate anstooratio shape Her 
character is a peouUar mixtare of oapnoe, wilfalness, 
and obstinacy on the one band, and good heartedness, 
cleverness, and entbusmsm on the other It seems 
that she would like to be more admired os a beanti 
fnl woman than os heiress to the throne She is a 
ngorons, nohly-endowed oreatnre, whose virtues out' 
weigh her faults ” 

Lord Brougham supplements this pionturo in those 
words, " She was a person of great and tolerably 
developed abilities With the vivacity of her mother 
she combined greater quickness of judgment, she 
had inhented from the latter resolute courage and 
much decision of character Her temporamont was 
impulsive and imtable, a disposition which neither 
her own endeavours nor those of her teachers had 
been able to overcome But in her nature there was 
nothing low, mean, or malignant,** 

There is preserved an interesting tradition illus- 
trating the “resolute courago and decision** attn 
bated to the yonng princess 
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In February, 1812, Princess Charlotte assists at 
a great banquet at her father’s in Carlton House. 
The regent, full of wine, in a most scandalous way 
falls foul of the leader of the opposition in Parliament, 
Lord Grey (to whom, as well as to his party, the 
princess and her mother were attached with full 
sympathy, and naturally so because the Whigs — the 
prince-regent’s adversaries — are their natural friends) 
At the injurious words of her father, tears of indigna- 
tion burst from the eyes of the princess. Weeping,, 
she leaves the table, to drive to the opera for the first 
time, where she was enthusiastically greeted by the 
public. Scarcely had she observed in a private box, 
opposite her own, Lord Grey, whom her father had so 
cruelly and unjustly reviled, than she nses in a flutter, 
and enthusiastically kisses her hand to him, heedless 
of the whole stupified house and of the inevitable out- 
burst of wrath on the part of her father. 

When London learned the incident, the princess 

became the heroine of the day. Everybody, even thn 

press, openly took her part against her father, and 

young Lord Byron, who had just made a name for 

himself through the first two cantos of '' Childe 

Harold,” dedicated to her the poem which became so 

soon popular, “ Lines to a Lady Weepmg : ” — 

Weep, daughter of a royal line, 

A sire’s disgrace, a realm’s decay , 

Ah I happy if each tear of thine 
Could wash a father’s fault away 
W eep, for thy tears are virtue’s tears, 

Auspicious to these suffering isles , 

And be each drop m future years, 

Eepaid thee by thy people’s smiles 1 

The prince-regent was furious, and set his whole 
pack of paid pens on the track of the poet, as the 
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latter writes to his fnsad Marray " The joamala 
are in a fix, the town in uproar, and all this, as 
Bedreddin remarks in the * Arabian Nights,’ because 
I made a meam tart with pepper How comical that 
eight hues should be able to call into enstenoe almost 
eight thousand I ’* 

Pubhcly Byron answered this yelping by a new 
poem, ‘Windsor Poetics 1 ” alluding to the newspaper 
notice that the pnnoe«regent had visited the royal 
vault at Windsor, and stood between the coffins of 
Charles L and Henry "V*!!! — 

Fimad for contemptncnu br«oh of ioorod tie* 

BvliesdleM Obtrle* eee boarUoti Henrr bes 
Betffwn tbem itjwdi Aootber eoeptred kiDf — 

It TDore* It r«igQ*~in all bot tuioe a b jpg 
Ghailea to lu* people HeaTj to bi^wife 
In blm the doable tjrant aUrt* to life 
Jaitiee and deatb bare mixed tbeir doit m T ain 
Each roral ramplre wake* t^life agam. 

Ah, what can tomb* trail *150* tbeJi^ diagorpe 
The blood and doat of both to mould a ti»orge 1 

But the ‘ Ldidy Weeping" henceforth became a 
favounte with all the people of England 

Princess Charlotte hkowiso attracted general atton 
tion on the occasion of her first appearance m Parha 
mont, when the pnnce-rogent opened the new session 
in December, 1812, by her elegance and refreshmg 
cheerfulnoBS, despite the funous looks of her father, 
who was very strict m enforcing etiquette os for as 
his own sacred person was concerned 

Soon afterwards the princess’s mdopondent de- 
meanour provoked oven more violently her fathers 
wrath She boldly wrote to the Pnmo Jlmistor, Lord 
Liverpool, that she should bo seventeen in a few 
weeks, and had thoroforo rather outgrown the nursery 
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and tlie guidance of governesses She consequently 
desired to have, instead of governesses, maids of 
honour and a household becoming the Princess Royal 
of England. 

The prince-regenPs ansv^er to this was that he 
nailed together all the members of the royal family 
to a privy council at Windsor, where Princess 
Charlotte was severely reprimanded by the queen 
n/ud the princesses, whilst her furious papa called her 
again and again “ a stiff-necked, stubborn girl and a 
silly fool,” who merely owed it to his indulgence that 
he did not incarcerate her for the rest of her life — 
adding that she should never have a household of her 
own till she married. 

The princess met all these outbreaks of rage on the 
part of her father with the greatest — nay, almost icy 
calmness and a persistent silence. At least she 
obtained this much, that instead of the two under- 
governesses, she received two maids of honour, and 
in Warwick House a town ' residence for herself, so 
that she was not compelled henceforth to live under 
the same roof in Carlton House with her father and 
his mistresses. The Duchess of Leeds was nominally 
appointed head governess — perhaps only head spy, 
for when,- after that scene in Windsor, the princess 
for the first time visited her mother (whom she was 
now allowed to see only once a fortnight in company 
with the maids of honour) in the latter’s town 
residence at Kensington Palace, in company with the 
Duchess of Leeds, she threw herself passionately into 
her mother’s arms, whispering to her with a glance 
at the head governess, “ For heaven’s sake be kind to 
her 1 ” 
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Lady Charlotte Bury waa present dunng this sad 
meeting, and has left na the folloTnng description or 
it “ The pnnoess was veiy pale, but beautiful Her 
figure exhibited the bloom of full and robust develop 
ment, her bead, arms, bands, and feet were well 
proportioned and of deboate shape I never saw a 
face which, with so little shade, expresses so many 
bvely and diverse emotions She spoke concerning 
her situation, and declared in a very calm bnt deter- 
mined manner that she would not bear it. Her whole 
appearance left the impression of a quick, penetratmg 
mind, and of a strong, impenous wilL But there is a 
touch of romance m her character which will easily lead 
her astray 

“ Smoe the Pnncsesa of "Wales was not allowed to 
speak to her daughter without witnesses, she had pre- 
viously written down eyerythmg she wanted to relieve 
her mind of These written commnnicabons, hidden 
in a pair of sbppers, she gave her daughter to take 
home with her * 

A new incident caused much talk among the people 
The Pnncess Charlotte was to bo presented at Court 
on the occasion of the first royal drawing room of the 
season, on the 6th of February, 1813 But when the 
prince-regent brusquely refused her just demand that 
this presentation might be performed by her mother, 
as OB usual, Pnncess Oharlotto did not attend the 
drawing room 

At the same time the Pnnoess of Wales had sent a 
letter to her husband, in which she especially com- 
plained that her daughter was being kept away from 
her just when she was of on ago m which a loving 
mother alone could complete her education and tho 
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■mould iDg of her heart, and also that the princess was 
not confirmed 3’^et. 

This letter was returned unopened to the princess, 
accompanied by a notice that the prince-regent did 
not wish to receive any letters from the Princess of 
Wales. 

Lord Liverpool, the Prime Minister to whom the 
princess sent this letter for transmission and approval, 
expressed his regret at being unable to do anything m 
the matter. 

Then the deeply mortified and provoked lady re- 
solved on an extreme step— she published the letter 
in the Morning Chronicle of the 11th of February, 1813. 

The effect of this was like an explosion I All 
London — all England was in an uproar. Public 
meetings were held in the city, in which addresses of 
loyalty and recognition to the Princess of Wales 
were adopted Whitbread, a leader of the opposi- 
tion, gave notice in Parliament of a motion that the 
House should express its disapproval of the Regent, 
and request the Government immediately to con- 
sider the complaints of the Princess of Wales and her 
daughter ! 

The pnnce-regent answered by a new wickedness. 
He commanded with ostentation that the “ delicate 
investigation” against the Princess of Wales should 
be re-opened ; he caused unconnected passages to be 
printed from PercivaPs book, which, as we know, had 
been written in justification of the princess, in order 
to prove with them the adultery of his spouse At 
the same time the pnnce intimated to his daughter 
that she would not see her mother any more dhrmg the 
new trial. 

ci* 
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"Who would try to depict the psychical condibon of 
this royal maiden of Bcventeen years who was thus 
most profoundly insulted and disgraced in her mother! 
Wo can only feel for her the deepest sympathy, whilst 
unspeakable disgust and abhorrence for this most un 
natural of fathers fiU our heart 

Pnncess Charlotte declared that, no longer per- 
mitted to see her unhappy and beloved mother, she 
would remain inviaible for everybody And she looked 
herself up m Warwick House, receivmg no more visi- 
tors, and even gave up driving out, tiU it was 
whispered in her ears that there was a rumour of a 
criminal mtercourse between Pnncess Charlotte and 
Captain Fitsclarence, the natural son of the Duke of 
Clarence, and that it was its consequence which pre- 
vented the pnncess from appeanng in pubho. 

At this time Pnnoesa Charlotte had not even soen 
Captam Fitrolarenoe 

But this abominable plot could not fad to prodnce its 
effect With the tears of wrath in her beautiful eyes 
the pnncess showed herself again pubhcly in her dnvos 
and at the opera 

Also the now royal dchcato mvcstigntion commis 
Sion ’ was not wicked enough to find tho Pnncess of 
Wales guilty of adultery, according to tho will of tho 
pnnee-regent It acquitted her, but so far neverthe- 
less met tho wishes of her hushnud ns to declnro that 
thj Eegcnt was perfectly entitled to stnctly forbid every 
intercourse between mother and daughter 

All England was indignant at this decision, and gave 
expression to its indignation in fresh meetings, fresh 
addresses, and fresh speeches in Parliament in favour 
of tho Pnaecss of Wales and her daughter 
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One dayswhen tlie carriages of the two princesses — 
it IS indifierent whether accidentally or after a pre- 
viously concerted agreement — met in Hyde Park, and 
mother and daughter leaned out of the carriage win- 
•dows, and, weeping, embraced each other whilst ex- 
changing fleeting kisses and tender words, all the 
people stood about much moved, and accompanied both 
carriages with cheers and blessings But Princess 
Charlotte’s coachman immediately got strict orders, on 
pain of dismissal, always to avoid the carriage of the 
Princess of Wales, and never to stop, not even at the 
request of his mistress, when that forbidden carnage 
and the still more forbidden Princess of Wales should 
be in sight 

But, forbid a silkworm to spin I Forbid a fond 
mother and daughter to see, speak to, and love one 
another ! The princesses, nevertheless, found by the 
help of their many friends frequent opportumties for 
secret interviews. 

When the prince-regent heard of the rumour that 
Princess Charlotte loved her uncle, the thirty-seven 
years old Duke of Gloucester, and at another time that 
it was the young Duke of Devonshire whom she would 
like to marry, he said to Miss Knight, the maid of 
honour and confidante of his daughter, — 

“Do not forget that Princess Charlotte must re- 
nounce the foolish thought that she has a will of her 
ewn, so long as I live she will be subject to me, 
whether she be thirty, forty, or forty-five years old ” 

It was about that period that the Hereditary 
Prince of Orange, for the fiist time in the life of 
Princess Charlotte, appeared on the scene as a suitor 
for her hand. His debuts indeed, was not attractive. 
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It was OB the birthday of the Eegent, on the 12th of 
August, 1818, OB the occasion of the festivities in 
connection with the inauguration of the new military 
training college at Sandhurst, that Princess Oharlotto 
first saw the Pnnoe of Orange, afterwards Hereditary 
Pnnoe of the Netherlands, without being able to con 
oeive a great liking for him The Regent was in the 
worst of humours, and spoke neither to hia daughter 
nor to her ladies. After dinner he remamed at table 
over the bottle with hm boon companions Wlien the 
Queen mother left for Windsor, her son George was 
nowhere to be found The Regent, it was said, lay 
With hifl brother, the Duke of York, bus chosen 
son in law, the Prince of Orange, and other bottle 
companions under the table, dead drank. 

The Pnnoe of Orange had served in Spam, and hhd 
come to Eogland with despatohes in quality of 
aide-de-camp to Lord Wellesley There already ex- 
isted for him the prospect of becoming HerodiL'iry 
Pnnoe of tbe Netherlands after Napoleon s overthrow 
This made him a specially welcome son in law for the 
Regent, who would have liked very much to have seen 
hi8 hated daughter mamed abroad Her growing 
popolanty annoyed him, and, his daughter once gonc^ 
ins detested wife would have wanted her chief support 
m England 

On all Bides Pnneess Oborlotto was prepared for 
the mamage, by the queen mother, by the pnnccssos, 
by the body physician, and by her father When she, 
on her part, told the latter that she loved her nnelo, 
the Duke of Gloucester, the Regent flow at her m a 
rage, sweanng that she would never rocoivo his con- 
sent to such a tnornago 
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On tlie lltli of December tbe princess met tbe 
Prince of Orange at ber father’s. The latter was 
nnusually kind to her, took her aside and asked, 
“ Well, how do you hke him? He won’t do, I sup- 
pose ?” She answered, “I don’t say that: I like his 
manner well enough.” Thereupon the Regent took 
her hand, placed it in that of the pnnce, and pre- 
sented them to the assembled company as newly 
betrothed. 

When, on the following morning, the princess re- 
lated to her confidante. Miss Knight, this betrothal by 
surprise, she added with resignation, alluding to her 
intended, “ He is not so disagreeable as I expected.” 
Miss Knight finds the intended husband on his first 
visit looking rather common and sickly, and his beha- 
viour somewhat boyishly frank and familiar, but not 
offensive in a young soldier. It appears that the 
unfortunate princess had accepted the first suitor, 
hoping by so doing to escape most effectively from her 
father’s tyranny. 

In^ tbe following January the engagement was an- 
nounced to the* various sovereigns confidentially In 
March a Dutch envoy came to London, and in the 
name of the prince formally asked for the hand of the 
princess She accepted him, and received the bridal 
presents. Ehng William of the Netherlands ofiSicially 
announced to the states-general the impending mar- 
riage of the hereditary prince with the British princess- 
royal. Both sides appointed delegates to draw up the 
marriage contract 

In this marriage contract the prince-regent for the 
second time sought cunningly to overreach his 
daughter in order to get her out of England. When 
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the pniiceB8 heard for the first time that she ^ould 
have to follow her hushand to the Netherlands, and 
live there at least for a great part of the year, she 
went into hystenos It had never been her intenfaon 
leave England and her mother And in the course 
of the negotiations she demanded more and more 
obstinately, the insertion in the marriage contract of 
the condition that she shonld never be compelled to 
leave England agamst her wish 

This condition was at last granted, by tbe following 
paragraph inserted in tbe marriage oontraot “ There 
eiLSts an arrangemeat and agreement to this effect — • 
that H the Pnncesa Charlotte shall not at any 
time leave the United Kingdom without a wntten 
permission on tbe part of his Majesty or the 
pnnce-regent, and without her royal highness’ own 
consent. ’ 

Thos then all the obstacles for this English Oromnn 
raamage seemed to be removed And yet, eight days 
later, it was definitively broken off by the prmccss 
herself 

"Well, she did not love the plain ICwlang, intern 
pemte, unstable Pnnce of Omnge She said concern 
mg him afterwards, “Perhaps be may make a very 
good cavalry general, but he is no husband for mo , 
there is nothing princely about him ” 

She did not love her betrothed, and she had just 
begun to love another, the best-looking pnneo of his 
tune, Leopold of Koburg 

On the Slst of March, 1814, the Eraporors of 
Eussm and Austria and King Fnodnoh Williolm III 
of Prussia had entered Pans with thoir victonons 
troops 
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On fclie 7tli of June the three monarohs arrived in 
London on the invitation of the prince-regent and 
the English nation, and with them Prince Leopold 
of Koburg, who was then not four-and-twenty, and a 
reraarkabl}^ fine-looking man. He came with the fi.rra 
intention of making his fortune in England, if he 
could. 

It IS even probable that he had received from Eng- 
land a very distinct hint to come and outrival the 
Prince of Orange with the English princess-royal, 
which wmuld be an easy matter for him, considering 
his winning manners It is not less probable that he 
got this hint from a very clever and enterprising lady, 
who had already carefully studied the ground of the 
English royal court, and prepared the same for the 
noble knight Leopold. 

This lady was Catherine, Grand Duchess of Russia^ 
sister of Czar Alexander and widow of the Duke of 
Oldenburg. Prince Leopold was the brother-m-law of 
her brother Constantine, and the special protege of the 
Czar, under whose guidance he had taken part in the 
war against France ; the Grand Duchess Catherine 
was also personally well-disposed to Prince Leopold. 

Suddenly, at the end of March, the Grand 
Duchess Catherine appeared at the court of St 
James. What did she want there? Knowing people 
asserted that she wanted to marry the prince-regent 
as soon as he had obtained a divorce from Caroline 
of Brunswick Still more knowing people after- 
wards maintained that she had come on a diplomatic 
mission. She was to prevent the matrimonial aUiance 
between England and the Netherlands, that England 
might not obtain too great a preponderance on the 
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Oontinent. It oertamly appeared to the interest of 
Russia that the Hereditary Prmoe of Orange should 
marry a RnsBian Grand Daohess, and the princess- 
royal of England a petty modest prmoe, related and 
devoted to the Russian imperial court, such, for in- 
stance, as the handsome Pnnce Leopold of Kobnrg 

But enough I So much la certain, that the (Irand 
Duchess Oathenne, if she did come to England vnth 
such far reaching plana, knew how to play her cards 
very skilfully A marriage with the monster of n 
regent I am sure never entered her head She was 
too wise and nice for that. Did not the misfortune of 
the Princess of Wales stand daily before her eyes ? 

And all the rest the clever diplomatist obtained 
and breaking oS of the onion between England and 
the Hetherlands the marriage between Pnnoefls 
Charlotte and Pnnce Leopold, and the ultirnato 
union of the Hereditary Pnnce of Orange with a 
Bnssian Grand Duchess, Anna Paulowna, a sistor of 
Cathenne herself 

Soon the Grand Duohess Oathenne had become 
the intimate fneud and adviser of the young Princess 
Charlotte. She camo frequently to Warwick House. 
3Iiss Knjgbt oflUs her “ a great politician, not to say 
intriguer 1 ” In the houso of the Grand Duchess, 
Pnneeas Ohorlotto first made the acquaintance of 
Pnnce Leopold Still, tho fine looking, chivalrous 
Pnnce Fnednch of Prussia, a nephew of tho king, 

IS said to have made a much deeper imprcssiop on 
her Buscoptiblo heart at first, till her fnond Cathonno 
explained to her that, for political reasons, a union 
between England and Prussia would never bo per 
mittod 
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Well, tbe poor, plam-lookmg, and unengagmg 
Hereditary Prince had been ousted ” With the aid 
of tlie politic Grand Duchess a pretty plausible ground 
for a complete breacli ivas found within a few days. 
It suddcnl 3 '' occurred to the Princess Charlotte that 
her botrotlied neglected her mother, just as much as 
the foreign monarchs, who, at the request of the 
Eegent, had not even paid her a Yisit Her mother 
Y as excluded from all the Court festivities, and there- 
fore also Princess Charlotte persistently kept aloof 
fiom them, despite the fury of her father. 

In this frame of mind Princess Charlotte declared to 

I 

her betrothed, both by word of mouth and m writing, 
oil the 16th of June, that she felt it was impossible for 
her to leave England after the marriage That it was 
her duty towards her mother, whose only safeguard 
siie was, to remain near her. At the same time she 
was forced to demand that after the marriage their 
common residence should be open to the Princess of 
Wales. 

When the hereditary prince, under pressure from 
tlie Regent, would not grant this, the princess at once 
declared energetically that under these circumstances 
there could be no question at all of marriage And to 
this she adhered in spite of all prayers, remonstrances, 
and threats on the part of her father 

During the visit of the monarchs the Regent had to 
restrain himself m his conduct towards his daughter. 
But he was preparing a coup d’Hat And then, when 
the two emperors and the King of Prussia had left 
England, suddenly, on the 12th of July, he appeared 
at Warwick House in the company of the Bishop of 
■Salisbury, like an avenging angel with the fiery sword. 
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addressed his daughter iq furious terms, and intimated 
to her that her whole household had been dismissed 
nnd would be replaced by another She herseU was 
to find tame to consider her obstinacy in Oranboume 
Lodge, a solitary house in the forest of "Windsor Ifo 
body should be allowed to nsit her there except the 
queen mother once a week. The carnage was waiting 
to take her in the fi.rat place to Carlton House 

What a blow for the unsuspecting pnncess I In the 
greatest excitement she requests to be allowed to retire 
to prepare for the dnve In her dressing room she 
falls on her knees and prays, ** Almighty God, give me 
patience 1 ’ Then she hastily puts on a cloak and 
dnvea m a hack carnage to her mother in Oonunught 
Place whilst the pnnoe-regeut is waiting impatiently 
in the front room At lost, when he hears of tlus flight 
of hifl daughter he exolaims with derisive exultation 
‘ Very good I At least everybody will see now what 
kind of a person the pnncess is This new story will 
become known on the Continent, and no pnnco will 
WTint to marry so frivolous a person ” 

Thereupon follows a night of oxoitemont On the 
one side the priuce-regent holds a long council at 
Carlton House with the Pnmo Ministor and the Lord 
Chancellor, after having sent the Bishop of Sahabiiiy 
and Miss Mercer Elphinstono, the most intimate fnond 
of the pnncess, to Connaught Place, to bnng back the 
fugitive On the other side, the bouse of the Pnnccw 
of Wales is in fovonsh excitement nnd ncthity 
Special couners bnng to tho spot the Pnncess 
of Wales who was then stnying at her villa at Black 
heath, tho Duke of Sussex, n brother of the pnnco 
regent, who hod shown himsoU particularly fnoudly to 
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his sisfccr-in-lawand her daughter, and the confidential 
adviser, ]\Ir. Brougham. These are 3 omed afterwards 
by Miss Knight, the Duke of York, and the Lord 
Chancellor Eldon. But all agree in this, at least, that 
she had no choice under the circumstances but to sub- 
mit to paternal authority. 

When Princess Charlotte laments that all forsake 
her, wliilst the people are taking her side and that of 
her mother, Brougham takes her to the window and 
says, “ I should only have to show you to the multi- 
tude which will in a few hours throng these streets and 
Hyde Pai k, now lying in nightly stillness, and Carlton 
House 'uould probably be demolished. But an hour 
afterwards the military will appear, blood will flow, 
and if you live a hundred years people will never for- 
get that your flight from your father’s house was the 
cause of this calamity. And rely upon it, the English 
people have such a horror of bloodshed that they 
would never forgive you that hour.” 

After a long struggle the princess gave way to 
dire necessity But before she left the house of 
her mother she drew up a protest against further 
measures of violence, and obtained for it the signa- 
ture of all persons present This protest runs thus, 
“ I am resolved never t6 marry the Prince of Orange 
If such a marriage should be announced I desire that 
one may recall this declaration of mine , it would be a 
marriage without my consent and against my will, 
and I request Augustus, Duke of Sussex, and Mr. 
Brougham especially to take notice of this ” 

The Duke of York and the Lord Chancellor Eldon 
accompanied the princess to her father at Carlton 
House — into confinement. The princess was not per- 
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mitted to leave her room, see any of her fnends, or 
correspond with anybody Nevertheless, Ijondon 
heard of this ne^ act of violence on the part of the 
hated Regent, and mnrmared louder and louder The 
Regent s oivn brother, the Duke of Sussex, dehvered a 
violent speech against this incarceration of his niece, 
in the House of Lords on the 18 th of July, at the 
same time asking the Prime Minister if it was true 
that the prmoess was put under restraint like an im 
prisoned person ? "W^hether she was prevented from 
using the sea baths ordered for her by her physicians ? 
"Whether the princess would have a household in keep- 
ing with her high rank ? 

Lord Liverpool replied to these questions and to all 
rnurmnnngs, that the pnnoe regent, by virtue of his 
paternal authority, had the sole power to dispose of 
Pnnoess Charlotte, and that the House of Lords bad 
not the least nght to interfere 

The Regent now also began to rage against his re- 
bellions brother, he declared to the members of his 
family that they might choose between him and the 
Duke of busBOx that he would regard every one who 
continued in friendly interoourae with the latter as his 
personal enemy 

What a desolate, melancholy family picture hero 
opens before our eyes, full of discord and rottenness 

But the speech of the Duke of Sussex at least had 
this effect, that the pnneoss was removed from Carlton 
Houso to Oranboumo Lodge — to be sure only a change 
of prison But, novortholoss, she breathed more freely 
ID the wooded solitude of Omnboumo Lodge At least, 
sbo felt that she no longer breathed the sarao air with 
her father and gaoler 
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lu these trying days Princess Charlotte was to lose 
her mother too. The Princess of Wales, still deeply 
stiing by the disgraceful disregard with which she had 
been treated during the stay of the victorious mon- 
arclis, now gave up the struggle against her husband 
and executioner. She was tired of it She prepared 
— against the advice of her most faithful friends — to 
leave England. She was permitted to embrace her 
daughter once more. Ou the 24th of July, 1814, 
mother and daughter took their leave, amid many 
tears, in the house at Connaught Place, not dreaming 
that it was their last in this world. 

In what a desperate mood the Princess of Wales 
quitted England can be gathered from the following 
fact : — During the last dinner which she took in the 
company of her daughter, when the latter spoke of 
happier days, and a reconciliation of her mother and 
father, the Princess of Wales, in her impulsive way, 
took up a glass of wine and spilled it upon the table- 
cloth, crying, “ Sooner will this spilled wine return to 
the bottle than I shall change my mind regarding 
those who have so grossly and wickedly calumniated 
me.” 

In Prince Leopold’s diary — m which he always 
speaks of himself in the third person — may be read 
the following : “ Prince Leopold accompanied the Czar 
Alexander to England The Duke and Duchess of 
York were very kind to the prince, and so was the 
Duke of Kent. The prince-regent was very muph en- 
raged — in the first place because Princess Charlotte 
had refused the Prince of Orange, and, secondly, 
because the princess took refuge with her mother. 
The majority of the people were favourably disposed 
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towards tlie pnaoe, even the ministers, especially the 
Wellesleys, Lord Oastlereagh, and others At the 
end of July Pnnoe Leopold left London, Prior to his 
departure he was received most graoionsly by the 
pnnce-regent, who had come to the conviction that 
the pnnce had not been intn^ing for his own ends 
He also assiated at a brilliant ball at Carlton House, 
where he received tokens of friendship from the whole 
family The pnnce opened the ball with the Pnnoess 
Mary The Duk^ of Sussex and Gloucester were re- 
ceived neither by the regent nor by the mmisters at 
that time ** 

Prmce Leopold went to the Congress of Vienna, 
where he succeeded m enlisting the ever venal Gknts 
in the interest of the House of Koburg But he did 
not forget his own interests in England for all that 
In hifl diary we read — 

** The Duke of Kent hod the kindness to transmit 
some oommunioations to the Princess Charlotte, who 
made known her resolution to adhere to her plans 
The pnncess and her fnouds desired that the pnnce 
should come to England But ho in his turn mam 
tamed that there was no prudence in bnngmg on the 
thing by force , the matter would only becomo more 
complicated by that. The pnncess saw m this an ox 
ccsaivo delicacy, and was out of temper, but, as 
became apparent afterwards, lus caution proved very 
sensible ” 

The pnncess continued a prisoner in Cmtiboumo 
Lodge, oven at tho expense of her health Kot until 
the Monung Chronicle, in a sharp article published n 
medical certificate m which tho Pnneesa Ofmrlotto 
had, months ago, been uigoutly adrisod tho use of 
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salt-water baths, did the Regent consent, in deference 
to public opinion, which began to make itself heard in 
an ever more threatening way, to the princess going 
to "Weymouth at the end of August, to remain there 
till Christmas, for the purpose of using sea-baths. 

During this time the Regent made a fresh attempt 
to many his daughter to a Prince of Orange, this 
time a younger brother of the jilted Hereditary Prince 
But the princess would not hear of this Orange either. 
In her heart the images of two princes contended for 
dominion — that of Prince Friedrich of Prussia, and 
Prince Leopold of Koburg. If it had depended on 
the princess, the chivalrous Prussian prince would 
have won an easy victory. But politics would not 
permit it. 

In winter the princess was obliged once more to 
take up her residence m Carlton House. But 
although she lived under the same roof with her 
father, she saw him only wdien the Queen-mother 
came to visit there. Even then the Regent had neither 
a word nor look for his daughter, in fact, she only 
existed as an object for his stern orders He himself 
had written out a list of the few persons whom she 
was permitted to see Once a week she was allowed 
to attend the opera or theatre, but with orders to sit as 
much as possible concealed in her box, and always to 
quit the house before the conclusion of the perform- 
ance, in order not to draw upon herself the attention 
and ovations of the people. For the same reason she 
was only allowed to take her drives m a perfectly close 
carriage, although she always felt unwell in a shut 
conveyance. 

On the 20th of February, 1816, Prmce Leopold of 
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Koburg once more arrived in England, invited by the- 
Regent himself, vrith whom ho had ingratiated himself 
by a certain pliability and Bubmissiveness 

"We read in the pnnoe^B diary, “ In spite of the most 
pressing solicitations from England, Pnnoe Leopold 
(owing to a servere cold) could not start for that 
country before February In London he met Lord 
Oaatlereagh, with whom he went to Brighton, in order 
to be presented to the pnnce regent, who, though 
suffering severely from gout, received him graciously,, 
and spoke to him of his intentions regarding Pnncess 
Charlotte Soon there came also Queen Charlotte and 
the Princesses Angnsta, Elisabeth, and Mary, together 
with Prmoesa Charlotte As their fhends for the most 
part belonged to the Opposition Party, they had 
frightened her by saying that the pnnce would be 
too yielding to the Regent, and she gave very lively 
expression to this apprehension A formal betrothal 
did not take place, but the mamage was declared to 
be arranged 

The ‘ Diary of on Old Diplomatist ** narrates with 
reference to it, “ I/ondon, 24/4 of Fdfruaryf 1816 
John Bull conoems himself very little about pnnccs 
and thoir mamagos ho possesses no idle cunosity, 
and his Highness of Saxe Koburg is hardly thought 
of ’ 

Nevertheless, the prudent and plansiblo Pnneo 
Leopold understood how to mako himself a favountc, 
nlthongh, on account of his poverty, he had to suffer 
much dcniion from the purse proud English For 
example, people had found out that, being a younger 
pnneo of Koburg, ho had a yearly income of only 
£200 sterling, and the honest London shop koepera 
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laughingly calculated that m England this would just 
suffice to provide Inm witli a couple of coats and a 
dozen shirts > But what of that? We can afford 
to find him a good wardrofie.” 

Nevertheless, tins project of marriage was also 
threatened with shipwreck at the eleventh hour. 
The Eegent made another attempt to remove his 
daughter from England, even as spouse of Prince 
Leopold, for be intended to nominate the prince 
commander-in-cliief of the forces in Hanover. But 
the princess, with that decision peculiar to her, 
declared that she would not go to Hanover. “ I 
shall never leave England,” she said ; “ I would 
rather forego the union with Prince Leopold I ” 

The “ Old Diplomatist ” notes the following on the 
' 26bh of February * — The rumour is revived that 
Prince Leopold is to be the new Yiceroy of Hanover; 
it has originated at Carlton House (residence of the 
prince-regent in London). In that case the pnncess 
■^ull go with him. 

“ The court wind changes sixty times an hour, and 
blows from all the points of the compass m turn, so 
that news from court is less reliable than the moon, 
which IS the ruling planet in the council of the Regent. 
Since the arrival of Prince Leopold another candidate 
has entered the lists, who, it is said, receives the 
support of the whole court ; but his name is as yet a 
secret. The ministers are playing at blmd man’s buff, 
and, despite their great penetration, each of them is 
taunted with having his eyes blindfolded Since the 
arrival of this Herman, there have been many pretty 
intrigues on foot 

“ Aprd llthf 1816. — news, excepting that the 
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Kobnrg once more arrived in England, invited by tlie- 
Begent bimself, with whom he had ingratiated himaelf 
by a certain pliability and submiasiveness 

We read m the pnnoe’s diary, “ In spite of the most 
pressing soboitations from England, Pnnoe Leopold 
(owing to a severe cold) could not start for that 
country before Febrnary In London he met Lord 
Oastlereagh, with whom he went to Brighton, in order 
to be presented to the pnnce-regent, who, though 
suffering severely from gout, received him graciously, 
and spoke to him of his intentions regarding Pnnoesa 
Charlotte Soon there came also Queen Charlotte and 
the PrumesaeB Angnsta, Elizabeth, and Mary, together 
with Prmcess Charlotte As their fnends for the piost 
part belonged to the Opposition Party, they had 
Lightened her by saying that the prmce would bo 
too yielding to the Begeot, and she gave very lively 
expression to this apprehension A fonnnl betrothal 
did not take place, bat the marnago was declared to 
be arranged " 

The “ Diary of an Old Diplomatist " narrates with 
reference to it, “London, 24lh of February, 1810 
John Bull concerns himself very little abont princes 
and their marriages he possesses no idle cnnosity, 
and his Highness of Saio-Kobmg is hardly thought 
of” 

N'oTorthalcsB, the prudent and plausible Pnneo 
Leopold understood how to make himself a favourite, 
although, on account of his poverty, ho had to suffer 
much dension from the purse proud English For 
example, people had found out that, being a younger 
pnneo of Kobnrg, ho bad a yearly income of only 
£200 sterling, and tho honest London shop keepers 
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laughingly calculated that in England this would just 
suffice to provide him with a couple of coats and a 
dozen shirts ! “ But what of that^ We can afford 

to find him a good wardrobe.” 

Nevertlieless, tliis project of marriage was also 
threatened with shipwreck at the eleventh hour 
The Begent made another attempt to remove his 
daughter from England, even as spouse of Prince 
Leopold, for he intended to nominate the prince 
commander-in-chief of the forces in Hanover. But 
the princess, with that decision peculiar to her, 
declared that she would not go to Hanover. “ I 
shall never leave England,” she said , “ I would 
rather foiego the union with Prince Leopold!” 

The “ Old Diplomatist” notes the following on the 
26th of February — “ The rumour is revived that 
Prince Leopold is to be the new "Viceroy of Hanover; 
it has onginated at Carlton House (residence of the 
prince-regent in London). In that case the princess 
will go with him. 

“ The court wind changes sixty times an hour, and 
blows from all the points of the compass in turn, so 
that news from court is less reliable than the moon, 
which IS the ruling planet in the council of the Regent. 
Since the arrival of Pnnce Leopold another candidate 
has entered the lists, who, it is said, receives the 
support of the whole court ; but his name is as yet a 
secret. The ministers are playing at blmd man’s buff, 
and, despite their great penetration, each of them is 
taunted with having his eyes bhndfolded Since the 
arrival of this German, there have been many pretty 
intrigues on foot 

“ Ajpril llth, 1816. — No news, excepting that the 
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rnucc-'S Clinrlotlc exclaimed, ‘3 on arc not the right 
mmi . ] meant \'our hi other, Prince Ferdinand’ (who 
in Jami.irv, 1810, man led llio licli licircss of Pnnee 
Koliarv) There aie other rnmnnrs abroad. But one 
n uullientic and Piieak*? volumes — all her domestics are 
dismi^^t d ! 

ISffi . — The Prmcc'^s Charlotte seems dis- 
po'^cd to upect tlie wlmlc scheme. Yesterday slie 
said, * I do not see that it is at all ncccssaiy for a 
queen to marrv 

“ AjinI 2^)fl{ — All po'^sihlo moans have been employed 
in Older to nin Pnnccss Cliai lotto round. The Duke 
of Kent ‘'03';, ‘ Tbe whole ])i03cct would have come to 
nought, if the pnnee-rogent and the qiiccn had not 
viedded. Kow tliat the piiiice'^s has attained her aim, 
“he will ])iobnbly many this Saxc-Koburg, after alL 
‘^Bunng the tunc those luaniage affairs were on 
the /a/;/''', the court tried to carry things with a high 
hand. The high-spiritcd girl would not stand that. 
On tile occasion of a discussion in Cranbourne Lodge 
tbe queen lost control of heisclf, and with more 
vehemence than gentleness reproached hei for her 
obstniac3% Her Ro3\il Highness had intended to devote 
the morning to novel-reading, and the book being m 
her hand, s!ie thrown it pretty sharply at the queen’s 
cad, who thereupon left m great indignation ” 

Tlie w'cdding was to take place in May. Meanwhile 
mce Leopold travelled through England and Scot- 
d The whole nation rejoiced at this happy union 
’ the prospect of peace in the royal family. Parha- 
t made ample provision for the new household 
,000 steilmg for the pui chase of furniture, ward- 
plate, jewels, etc., and a yearly allowance of 
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£60,000 for the young couple For their town 
residence Oamelford House, a palace of Earl Gren- 
ville's, in the viomity of Hyde Park, was purchased and 
furnished , and, later on, the charming Claremont,. 
previouBly the property of Mr Ellis, for their country 
Beat, it ifl situated fourteen mdes from London 
On the 2nd of May, 1816, the mamage of Pnncess 
Charlotte to Pnnce Leopold was solemnly celebrated 
m the chapel of St, James All England participated 
in this joyful event At the same hour there were 
mamed in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 774- 
couples Prom aU parts the pnnces* received the 
most overflowing congratulatory addresses, among 
them one from the county of Kent, which measnred 
twenty yards in length The people thought n good 
deal of the pnncess for having worn only home made 
materials on her wedding-d ay 

At the same tune a new little oharactenstio was 
related of the wilfulness and unrestramt of the high- 
Bpinted Pnncess Charlotte 

Pnor to her dnving to the chapel to be mamod, her 
lady-of-honour, Lady Rosslyn, had rend her a long 
lecture about the etiquette and courtly decorum to be 
observed on this solemn occasion, and the pnneosa ap- 
parently had listened with respectful attention But 
whilst Imdy Eosalyn nud Lady Ohiohcstor, in fullest 
etiquette and stiffost dignity, walked up to the 
state equipage, the royal bndo, to the nstonishmont 
and dehght of the numerous spectators, hopped upon 
one leg, liko a child playing, into the camngo 
"When Lady Eosslyn had so far rocovored from her 
consternation as to give the pnncess a now moral 
lecture about this want of decorum, the royal pnnccas 
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•called out in surprise, How, my lady, you don’t like 
hopping ? Then I will quickly repeat it, for I do not 
know how to express my happiness otherwise;” and 
she did hop back to the portal and again to the 
carnage. In short, she hopped into matnmony. 

But an “ Old English Diplomatist,” who was an eye- 
witness, has recorded the following note regarding the 
marriage ceremony: — “Pnncess Charlotte looked un- 
usually dejected. As to her royal father, he was not 
visible at all. The carriage, surrounded by a strong 
■cavalry detachment, left Carlton House at a great pace. 
His Highness alighted with the assistance of the 
servants, and proceeded to the royal apartment, but as 
usual with some difficulty 

In spite of all the precautionary measures which 
the queen and prince-regent employ, Princess Char- 
lotte begins already to exhibit hostile intentions. Her 
remark to Lady Rosslyn might be taken for a declara- 
tion of war. With reference to her royal father, the 
reckless princess said sharply, ‘ It is better to saddle 
horses than to lade asses,’ alluding to the frivolous 
commissions with which the Regent burdened his 
favourites. All remonstrances are unavailing with 
her , she turns a deaf ear to them aU, and, if I am 
not very much deceived, she will cause such a ferment 
as has never been witnessed before in Old England. 
She has threatened to publicly insult Lady Conyngham. 
Regarding her household, she said, ‘Is it endurable 
that I should have a number of people about me who 
nre hterally no more than spies ? I shall make a clear 
house of them.’ ” 

Their honeymoon the young couple spent in Oat- 
lands, a property of the Duke of York. Christian 
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Stookmar, the then body physician of Prmo© Leopold, 
has left ns a short but charaotensfcio sketch of Pnncess 
Charlotte about this time, in the following passage of 
the 5th of May, 1816 — "At Oatlands I saw this 
constellation for the first time I found her handsomer 
than I had expected, with etmnge manners, her hands 
constantly behind her back, her breast and body 
always stretched forward, never qmet on her legs,, 
from tune to time she would gire a stamp with them, 
laugh much, and talk Btdl more, I was measured 
from head to foot, but without being put out of 
oountenanoe by it. My first impression was not very 
advantageous At night I liked her better Her 
drees was plain but tasteful * 

Even the Dutch ambassador, Yan der Dnyn, had 
■vmtten oonceruing the pnncess, " The pnncess is a 
young lady who looks like a stubborn boy in petticoats 
(a Vaxr ^un gar^on mutin en coUllon) * 

Before May was over the newly marnod couple wont 
to occupy their town reaidonce, Oamolford House 
Court and town gave them a succession of bnllmnt 
ffites. She was always greeted with great enthusiasm 
on her dnves and in the theatre In the opora the 
whole house joined in singing "God Save the King*’ 
At Dmry Lane, when Shakosponro’s "Hoary YIII 
was given, in which Kemble, Kean, and Jfrs Siddons 
performed, the nudionco oboorod lustily ovory passage 
which could be interpreted os an allusion to tlio 
tyrannical pnneo-regont and his unhappy spouse, the 
Pnncess of "Wales, who had not oven boon permitted 
to bo present at the wedding 

Pnneo Leopold received the orders of the Bath and 
Garter, the titles of Field Marshal and Pnvy Councillor, 
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and was presented with the freedom of the Oitj of 
London. 

On the 21st of June, 1816, the “ Old Diplomatist ” 
relates, “ I have just had a conversation with an 
intimate friend at Oamelford House. He tells me that 
there has been a little scene between Prince Leopold 
and his bride. Princess Charlotte is very unhappy. 
This Koburg has a bad disposition. 

July XQth , — The measures taken to bring about 
a divorce of the prince-regent have not been given 
lip 3 *et. Report goes that Prince Leopold had his 
finger in the pie, and that this had been imposed on 
him as an indispensable condition before the sum of 
^C60,000 was voted for him, in the case of the demise 
of her royal Highness. The queen and prince-regent 
have made up their minds to exclude Princess Char- 
lotte from the succession. The poor souls ’ they do 
not know that public opinion begins to assume a very 
threatening aspect 

“ August 2nd . — I have already referred on a former 
occasion to a disagreement between certain members 
of the royal family. Perhaps it is necessary to add 
that the Prince of Saxe-Koburg is not one of those 
embroiled. If his Highness takes a side at all, it is 
sure to be that of his father-in-law. He visits Carlton 
House almost daily. 

“ August 6tk — The pnnce-regent bobbed his head 
during the tete-d-tete dinner with Count Munster in a 
manner which reminds one of the well-.known China 
figures. He talked incessantly. The pnncipal, if not 
his only subject of conversation was his projected 
divorce from the Princess of Wales, on which topic 
his Royal Highness poured out his usual stream of 
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inveotives. The Begeni declared that it waa necessary 
to counteract the growing influence of Pnncess Ohar- 
lotte This divorce he rms not seeking with a view to 
re-marry, but in order to get a tmmp-oard into his 
hand, which would give him absolute power over the 
pnncesB The question will be laid before the Upper 
House in the shape of a bill It is not intendtid to 
appesil to the spiritual court, because this might open 
the door to reormunatiom 

“ August 22nd — Pnncess Charlotte has entirely 
renounoed communication with her father She says 
that it IB her duty to appeal to the people. The 
miniatenal party are very wroth that she did not once 
visit her father dunng his illness 

“ September Otk — The Eegent has read the pamphlet 
in favour of Pnncess Charlotte concoming the divorce, 
and suspects that the Buke of Sussex has something 
to do with it ' 

TVhat could be more sad and unbecoming than snoli 
relations between father and daughter ? Tho pnneo 
regent watched jealously every fresh ovation which 
Pnncess Charlotte received from tho people At last, 
when ho had not seen his daughter for several months, 
he paid her a visit in August, in order to toll her m 
tho most uDBpanng manner that ho now hold m his 
hands tho proofs of tho repeated adultery of her mother, 
and that ho should at onco proceed against her I It is 
said that this passionate, exciting scone, in which tho 
pnncess took tho part of her unhappy mother, cost tlio 
young wife her first mothers hope 

"With n sigh of relief tho young people wont, nt tho 
end of August, into tho peaceful sohtudo of beautiful 
Claremont, away from the turmoil and eicitcmonts of 
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tlie town, away from tlie terrors of an unloving and 
unloved father. Here, in Claremont House, began a 
quiet, peaceful life, passed amid beautiful scenery, in 
their common favourite pastimes of gardening, music, 
and reading, and in mutual affectionate love. Here, 
in Claremont House, Princess Charlotte became, as she 
liked to call herself, the happiest woman in the land 
An English biography, which appeared anonymously 
immediately after the death of the princess, gives us a 
pleasing picture of this still life in Claremont. Here, 
in a select circle of friends, the heiress to the crown of 
Great Britain, celebrated a true feast of love. More 
beautiful than ever did the outer and inner charms of 
the prmcess develop themselves in this rural sohtude ; 
a sweet dignity flashed from her clear eye, her figure 
had become fuller, her gait more majestic, and in her 
delicate complexion there seemed to be united the red 
and white roses of England. The often too-marked 
vivacity which had been peculiar to her in former years 
became calmer and more measured. Although she 
was now a happy wife, she still with much zeal 
endeavoured to further improve her attainments and 
talents. She never cared for finery, and only dressed 
herself in it if court etiquette demanded it. Her dress 
was always extremely neat and choice, but she could 
in nothing, except her truly royal bearmg, be distin- 
guished from the wife of an ordmary country gentle- 
man. The same order and punctuality which were 
noticeable in her dress, she observed also in her other 
occupations Her letters were patterns of clearness 
" and precision. She had made it a rule never to leave 
a letter or petition longer than twenty-fonr hours 
'Without an answer. 
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“ Sbe, with her husband, stnotly oouforaied to the 
duties of Sunday obaervanoe "WTien she settled in 
Claremont House, she did not only wish to enjoy a 
peaceful, quiet enatence in the house, but also to 
attend to her devotional exercises on Sundays uudia 
tiirbed The parish of Esher was situated too near 
the capital for the pnnce and pnncess to have escaped 
there the eyes of idlers during divine service , the 
simple church soon became a sort of rendezvous 
for ladies and gentlemen in fashionable toilettes, who 
arrived m brilliant carnages, looked upon the place ns 
a resort for Sunday recreation, and by their presence 
disturbed the illustnous couple as well ns the honest 
countryfolk in their devotion, by gaping about lo tlio 
church, and contending for the beat places in the pews 
The pnncess put a atop to this naisanoe by haviug 
a private chapel fitted up m Olaromont House She 
appointed her former tutor, Dr Short, pnvato chaplain 

** Her beneficence was boundless When danng the 
great distress so many applied to her for aid, that her 
own purse was quite emptied, and tho persons around 
her remarked that she would herself have to ask Par- 
liament for assistance, she said,* It does not matter, I 
must give as long as I have somo myself, and I am 
convinced that tho English people will never refuse 
me money to help tho poor To whom could tho 
needy apply more naturally than to mo ? 

“ Her affability was invanablo towards all classes 
If tradospooplo carao to Claremont on business, the 
first concern of tho pnncess was to free them from 
ano and nerrousuoss. And no discontented creditor 
was over among them, for the pnncess considered 
nothing more disgraceful than debt. 
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“ Tliis modest retirement and economical domestic 
life in Claremont gave ttie princess more prestige 
mtli tlie people than any splendour of royal state- 
could have done. 

“One rarely saw the happy pair separated They 
drove, rode, and walked together, visited in company 
the hats of the poor in the vicinity, spreading blessings 
wlierever they came The pnnce helped the princess 
to water her favourite flowers in the garden at Clare- 
mont, and she accompanied her husband when he went 
shooting. London they never visited, except when 
public affairs imperatively demanded their presence 
in the capital. 

“ The mornings were generally devoted to open-air 
exercise. After dinner they would study together. The 
prince instructed her in politics, political economy, and 
history , she taught him English. They made sketches 
together of the beautiful neighbourhood, with distant 
"Windsor perhaps in the background The evening 
was, as a rule, wound up with music, of which both 
were passionately fond. 

“ But, however fond the princess was of playing and 
Singing, she nevertheless demanded a sincere expres- 
sion of opinion on her performance. Thus she once 
asked her music-master for his opinion. He assured 
her, with the finest phrases, that she had sung charm- 
ingly and played delightfully. When he returned next 
day, he received his pay and dismissal, ‘ because her 
Eoyal Highness durst not hope to profit anything by 
the instruction of a teacher who was base enough to 
flatter her against his better knowledge, and did not 
possess sufficient sincerity to tell her without ceremony 
of her faults.* ’* 
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"We are told, as a trait of the good heartedfiesa and 
justice of the pnncess, that ** once she misaed two 
elderly garden helps at Claremont Upon her inquiry 
ehe was told by the head gardener that the men were 
too old, and could no longer perform their work 
properly, and that therefore he had dismissed them 
Fall of indignabon, the prmceas at oncse ordered the 
old men to be reinstated, and to have their wages paid 
to them till they died, even though they should work 
no more ’ 

The opinions of two Germane oonoemiug this epoch 
in Claremont are of a sober tone Body physician 
Stookmar made the following entry in his diary on the 
26th of October, 1816 — The pnncess is extremely 
agile and active, astoDishingly sasoeptible, and ner- 
vously sensitive , and the feeling stirred np by the 
instantaneous impression not seldom determines her 
judgment and action. The interoonrse with her 
husband, however, has bad a most bonofioial offtct 
upon her, and she has gained in calmness and self 
restramt in a surprising manner, so that it becomes 
more and more manifest how good and oxcollont she 
18 at bottom When she is in good spints, she is very 
much disposed to kind acts towards oil persons around 
her, bnt she has none the loss sonso of her own 
gmcionaness that she appears qmto unconsoioos of it 
An insufficient recognition of her kindness offonds her 
greatly, and troubles tho good opinion she had of men 
for a long time to como She never forgets that slio is 
a royal pnncess 1 ^ 

And tho Hnnovenan, Justus Ench BoIImann, tho 
remarkable man who so boldly freed Ijafayotlo from 
tbo casemates of OlmSti, and who, in hfs orontful, 
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agitated life, came several times to England, wBere be 
entered into near relations with Prince Leopold, writes 
to Vamhagen, on tlie 1st of November, 1816 — “ Prince 
Koburg and Lis princess are in love with each other 
like simple burgess-folk. The unfortunate circum- 
stances under which the latter has grown up have been 
a good school for her — that is, have hindered the moral 
waste and impoverishment so common to the hfe at 
court. She has strong feelings and a vigorous will. 
At a tragedy she weeps streams of tears, at the comedy 
she laughs so that her bosom trembles. Also does she- 
nod to those in the play whom she hkes, without cere- 
mony — a strange pnncess, but an interesting creature.’^ 
But how regardless — nay, rude — this “strange 
princess ” could be to those persons who were not 
sympathetic to her, is shown in a striking instance by 
Stockmar’s diary of the 21st of December : — 

“ On the occasion of a great dinner they had invited 
also Duke Prosper of Aremberg. He is an ugly little 
fellow, black all over, and wore a star. The pnnce 
presented him to the princess, who was 3 ust then 
speaking to the minister, Castlereagh She returned 
his two tremendous continental bows by a slight nod 
with the head without looking at him, or addressmg a 
single word to him At table Prosper was placed 
between Lady Castlereagh and the Princess, who did 
not speak a word with him, and put her elbows so near 
him that he could not stir. He always looked straight 
before him with a little embarrassment, speaking from 
time to time a few words in French with the great 
bulky Lady Castlereagh, beside whom he looked like a 
child. When he took his leave, the pnncess treated 
him in the same way as at the presentation, and 
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burst into loud laughter even before he had left the 
room ” 

It ifl to be regretted that Pnnoe Prosper of Arem 
berg was not man enough to give this “strange 
princess a sharp lesson that courtesy is the first duty 
of a host towards a guest, although the host may be a 
royal highness 

On the other hand Stookmars notes reconcile us 
with the pnnoeaa, when we hear of the relations of 
the happy couple to one another Thus he writes m 
hifl diary on the 17th of October, 1816 — “In this 
house rule concord quietude love, in short, all the 
requisites for domestic happiness My master is the 
beet of all husbands in all the five parts of the globe, 
and his wife possesses for him a sum of love whoso 
greatness can only be likened to the national debt 

And a year after on the 26th of August, 1817, ho 
writes — “ The matritnouml bfe of this couple is a rare 
picture of love and fidelity nor does this pioturo over 
fad to produce its effoot on all spectators who have 
ever preserved for themaelvos n little heart,” 

In Decomlier, 1810 tho Regent ns sc mblod around him 
at Brighton all the members of the royal family for a 
univorsal feast of peace and rcconoilmtiou And really 
the family stood very much in need of this, as has boon 
indicated eoveral times before Also Pnnccss Char 
lotto and her husband were present Bow signally it 
faded to prove a feast of love is shown by tho follow 
mg charactonstic auecdoto — 

One evening tho prmccss sang, I am certain witli 
pointed intention, in tho family circle, the niusquorodo 
song from “My Grandmother,” a farce much iu>oguo 
at the time ’When she had finished she lumcd to 
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'General 0., and asked with a harsh voice, “ What do 
you think of ‘ My Grandmother ’ ? ” 

“ I think there is some humour in the piece,” the 
general answered evasively. 

The princess laid still more stress on these words, 
“ To me it appears that there is very much had humour 
in it. The piece does not please me at all ” 

This intermezzo will hardly have improved the 
“humour” of the lady grandmother. The meeting 
separated with hardly more mutual love than had been 
brought to it. 

Also other remarks of the out-spoken princess were 
related, which were not less defiant Thus she once 
said, when it was proposed to her to rent Marl- 
borough House as a town residence, “ I require no 
house in town ; I prefer hvmg in the country I hate 
your old queen, and do not wish to come in contact with 
her ” 

On another occasion she said, laughing, “ Leg 
•of mutton IS as little to my taste as my grand- 
mother ! ” 

In the spring of 1817, Princess Charlotte was once 
more expecting to become a mother. The news of it 
was received by the country with the greatest 3oy. 
People looked forward to a happy future, after this 
lamentable present, with a mad king and a regent 
besotted by debauchery. Enormous bets were laid on 
the sex of the expected child. On Exchange it was 
calculated that a princess would improve the stocks by 
two and a half per cent, only, but that a prince would 
send them up six per cent. The government desired 
that the princess should hold her important confine- 
ment m the capital, as, according to the laws of the 
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kingdom, grand dignitanea o£ the State hod to be pro 
sent But PnnoesB Charlotte would not leare her dear 
Claremont And so she had her wilL 

Towards the end of October, the two royal phyei- 
cians. Ore Bailho and SirBiohard Croft, took up their 
residence at Claremont The princess was very well 
— ^mdeed, m the opinion of the ph3iBicians she was 
“ too web ’ Por some time past they had kept down 
her “ abundance of humours ” by repeated bleedmgs 
and the meagrest possible fare, nnmmdful that m so 
domg their patient was also deprived of the strength 
necessary for the severe hour And so the unhappy 
pnncesa, after a hard struggle of fifty two hours, boro 
a dead boy on the 6th of November, 1817, — and five 
hours afterwards was herself a corpse Her last wish 
had been that her husband might, some future day, bo 
bnned beside her This wish has not been fulfilled 
Leopold of Koburg, as King of the Belgians, reposes 
m Belgian sod, at the side of his royal spouse, Louise 
d Orlfous 

The body physician, Cbnstian Stockmar, meanwhile 
had understood how to win the confidence of Pnneo 
Leopold and Princess Charlotte in a very high degree 
Soon the pnneo made use of him as a confidential 
Boorotary, and called bun his " dearest body and soul- 
physioian " Stockmar, however, with that prudence 
peculiar to him, firmly declined to lend his aid or ad 
vice to the unhappy pnneoss dunng her pregnanoy 
and deUvory, so ns to bo in no way rosponsiblo for it 
afterwards. But I think that cousin Ohnstmn wont 
too fur m this his much vaunted prudence, for ho often 
nftorwnrds told mo that Pnnccss Charlotte would not 
have had to die so young had ho alone treated her 
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Regarding her death, Stockinar relates in Ins diary 
On the 5th da^^ townidsnoon, the labours increased, 
and at last theic was born, at nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, a beautiful, vciy largo boy — dead. Artificial 

means had not been employed. Immediately after the 
birth the princess felt perfectly well Also the news 
of the child being dead had not specially affected her 
This seeming uell-doing, however, only lasted till 
midnight. Then Croft came to my bed, saying that 
the princess was dangerously ill, and suggested that I 
should go to the pi ince and inform him of the state of 
matters. The prince had not left his wife for a moment 
during the last three days, and now, after the birth, 
had ]ust retired to rest. I found him resigned as to 
the death of the child, nor did he seem to take the 
state of the princess as very serious A quarter of an 
hour later Baillie sent word to me to come and see her. 
I hesitated, but at last went with him. She was in a 
state of great pain and restlessness, owing to severe 
cramp in the chest and difficulty in breathing; she 
constantly cast herself from one side to the other, 
spoke now with Baillie, then with Croft. Baillie said 
to her, ‘ Here comes an old friend of yours.’ She 
gave me hastily her left hand, and squeezed mine vio- 
lently twice. I felt her pulse ; it beat very fast, the 
beats now great, now small, now intermittent Bailhe 
gave her wine constantly She said to me m English,. 

‘ They have made me tipsy 1 ’ Thus I went, during a 
quarter of an hour, out and in several times ; then her 
breath became ratthng I had just left the room, 
when she cried very vehemently, ‘ Stocky, Stocky ! 

I returned, the rattle m her throat continued, she 
turned several times on her stomach, drew up her legs, 
vor. II. . s 
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her hands became cold, at two o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 6th of November, 1817 — abont five hours 
after the'birth therefore — she had ceased to be.” 

And Pnnce Leopold stood not at the death bed of 
hiB wife. He lay snugly in his own bed. Stookmar 
brought him the news of her death Hia diary oontnins 
the following entry ** He thought that shd could not 
be dead yet, and on the way to her he fell into a chair 
I knelt beside him , he thought it was a dream only, 
he could not believe it He sent me once more to look 
at her I returned aud said that oU was really over 
Now he went to the dying room Kneehng nt her 
bed, he kissed her cold hands , then, rising, he em 
traced me, aaying, ‘Now I am qmte forsaken, promise 
me always to remain with me I * I promised it, Im 
mediately after he again reminded me if I knew, in- 
deed, wbat I had promised I said, * Yes , I should not 
leave him as long as I could recognize that he trusted 
me, that ho loved me, that I could be useful to him ’ ” 
And Obnstian Stockmar bad kept bis -pTomiBo fnithfulJy 
Soon after the death of the princess, Stockmar 
wrote to hi8 sister in Kobnrg ” I only leave the 
pnnce when urgent affairs compel roe to do so I 
ent together with him , I sloop in hia room As soon 
as ho awakes at night, I nso, and scat myself at liis 
bedside, talkung to him till ho falls asleep ngnin I 
feel more and more that my portion in hfo is to 
undergo unexpected ebanges, and there will bo more 
of them before it la over I appear to bo lioro more 
in order to caro for others than for mysolf, and am 
quite satisfied with such a destiny " 

Thus Clinslian Stockmar, from fijo body physicmn, 
became the inumato, faithful fnoad and advisor of 
Pmeo liocpold — to his lost breath. 
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On (lie ISl/li of November tlio bodies of Princess 
‘Charlolic and her child ucro conveyed from Clare- 
mont; to the royal vault in St. Geoi’go’s Chapel in 
"Windsor. At the request of Prince Leopold there 
was cut out so much of the vail of the narrow tomb 
that, his cofliu might lind room there one daj 1 We 
know that tlie labour vas useless. 

Prince Leopold was inconsolable All England par- 
ticipated in his grief Bollmann writes concerning it 
to Ynnihagen on the 2Sth of November. “ The death 
of Princess Chai lotto has caused man}’" sincere tears to 
flow, i^fy daughters could not for many days recover 
•their wonted peace of mind, and this frame of mind 
was universal. T!io beautiful example of a morally 
pill e and most happy existence had awakened for the 
pi nice and princess a veiy lively, great, universal 
interest, which was accompanied by many hopes, now 
blasted Quite a host of ideas and feelings are now 
diiftmg about m the void, without knowing where to 
link themselves ; for the future succession looks now 
somewhat remote Prince Koburg stands before the 
nation in a very favourable light. If he does not 
interrupt, in the public opinion, his association with 
the beloved dead, and remains prominently the noble 
man of blameless life among a corrupt rabble (the 
Prince of Wales and his brother), in my opinion 
further events may make his days of great conse- 
quence. But there lies so much in the way yet, and 
few remain the same under altered conditions.” 

Two days after the death of the princess the 
Regent caused his thanks to be conveyed, and his 
•confidence to be expressed, to the luckless accoa- 
clieuT in the following letter . “ The prince-regent has 
commanded Sir Benjamin Blomfield to thank Sir 
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Riohard Croft for the zeal and attentioD, whioh. he- 
has shown donng the acoonohement of the beloved 
pnnoess At the same time his Royal Highnesa 
assures Sir Richard Oroft of his full oonfidenoe in 
regard to the professionally oorreot treatment of the 
case, although tua Royal Highness finds himself 
thus placed m deep bereavement by the will of 
Providenoe ** 

Three months after the death of Prmoess Charlotte 
Sir Richard Oroft shot himself dead Ever since the 
fatal csase in Claremont he had oontmnally found 
himself in a state of the greatest anxiety and nervous 
excitement. At the beginning of February he passed 
the night at the honse of a lady, to assist in a case of 
difficult accouchement When this proved to bo a 
protracted one, as in tbe case of the princess, ho shot 
hunself dead daring the night. 

“ I will hve and diem Claremont, and employ every 
moment of my remaining life to carry out tho thoughts 
and plans of tho nngol whom I have lost for tins 
world,*’ thus Prince Ijeopold bad oxclaimod in Olnrc- 
mont at tho corpse of Pnnccss Charlotte, when ho was 
plunged in the first profound gnof 

Fully twolro years ho did continue to live in Clare- 
mont From England ho drew on allownnco of 
£60,000 per annum, as previously settled by contract 
of mamago In memory of Pnnccss OUarlotto ho 
erected a monument — an urn over shadowed by weep- 
ing wiIIowB— *on an islofc on the lalo in the {larl 
Tho hnt and plaid which the pnnccss had worn on her 
lost walk hung untouched in my time in tho sarae 
place as at her death 
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Dueing tliese twelve years in Claremont little was 
heard of Prince Leopold It was a proof of great 
prudence that he kept as much as possible in the 
background during this time of confusion in the 
royal family. 

This family was now seized by a perfect rage for 
marrying, in order, if possible, to give an heir to the 
British throne. The three sons of Kang George III., 
the prince-regent, the Dukes of York and Cumber- 
land, who were married already, were childless To 
the last-named only, in 1819, a son was born by 
Princess Fnederike of Mecklenburg-Strehtz, the sister 
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of the late Queen LouiBe of Pruseia , he afterwards 
became King of Hanover — the last The heir to the- 
throne, Princess Charlotte, had not been dead a 
twelvemonth when the Dnke of Clarence, then fifty-* 
three, the Duke of Kent, fifty-one, and the Duke of 
Cambridge, forty four years of age, had each married 
a German pimoeas — namely, the Duke of Clarence a 
princess of Memingen, the Duke of Kent a pnnoeas of 
Kobnrg, and the Duke of Cambridge one of Hesse 
Kassel Princess Victoria of Kobnrg was a sister of 
Prince Leopold and widow of the Pnnce of Leiningen^ 
She was destined to give England an heir to the 
throne — the present Queen Viotona That she was 
an early playmate of my mother I have already 
related 

Stockmar depicts the Princess of Leinmgon, who " 
was twoand thirty at the time of her tnarnngo with 
the Duke of Kent, in the following words ** She 
was of medium height, full, but well made with 
beautiful brown hair and oyos, of great youthful 
freshness, natural ohcerfulncss and afFabiHtj — nil in 
all a charming and sweet creature , moreover, she was 
fond of finery, and dressed herself well and tnstofull) 
Nature had endowed her with warm feelings, and 
fitted her disposition for truth, love, fncndship, dm 
interestednosB, compassion — nay, oven magnanimity * 

The Dnke of Kent, liko the rest of hia brothers, 
was deeply in debt, so that iraracdiatcl> after the 
mnmage ho removed to the Araorbach, a cnstlo of the 
Princess of Loiningon m Bavnna, in order to save 
money on the Continent Now, when in spring the 
dnohcSB bad reason to hope that she would give 
England a successor to the throne, and therefore it 
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was more tlian desirable that tbis gratifying event 
should take place in England, there were lacking even 
the necessary means for this transmigration. The 
Regent and the other brothers would or could not 
help, so that the necessary money had to be raised 
by friends .Thus the Duke of Kent was enabled to 
return with his spouse to England in the spring of 
3 819, and on the 24th of May of that year a little 
daughter was born, round like a stulffed pigeon,” 
called Yictoria after her grandmother — to-day Queen of 
Great Britain and Empress of India The old duke was 
not a little proud of his fat, rosy little daughter He 
used to show this to all the world with the words. 

Take care of her, for she will one day be Queen of 
England.” 

This prophecy has been fulfilled, but so was another 
that had been made to the same Duke of Kent . ” In 
the year 1820 two members of your family will die ” 
The good duke, of course, first thought of his old, 
deranged, blind father. King Greorge III , who was 
eighty-one years old, and seriously asked himself the 
question, “ Which of your licentious brothers will be 
the second ? ” For it was a favourite sajmg of his . 
“ My brothers are less healthy than I ; I have led a 
regular life, and shall survive them all ; the throne will 
faU to me and my children ” 

And yet he was to be the first called away He had 
gone with his family to Sidmouth on the south coast, 
“m order to cheat the winter.” During a walk he 
caught cold, and inflammation of the lungs set in. 
Prince Leopold and his body-physician. Dr. Stockmar, 
were sent for by the duchess. Stockmar writes . On 
the day preceding his death General WetheraU, an old 
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Berraut and friend of the duke, amred He pat the 
question to us physicians, if it could be injunous to 
the pnnce to speak to ham about signing a will To 
help to decide this question, the duchess led me to the 
patient at fiye o clock m the evening I found him 
half delinous, and declared to the duchess that human 
aid WHS here unavailing, and that, as regarded the 
will, the question to be decided was, whether it would 
be possible to rouse the dnke to so complete a recovery 
of conBoiousneas that his testament could have legal 
force Hereupon Wetherall went to the duke, and the 
presence of hia early fnend produced a remarkably re- 
vivmg effect on the nervous system of the dying 
patient Wetherall had scarcely addressed the duke 
when the latter completely recovered consciousness, 
inquired after different things and persons, and had 
his will read out to him twico Gathering up his last 
strength, he prepared to sign it With difficulty ho 
wrote hifl ‘Edward^ undomoath it regarded ntton- 
tivoly each letter, and asked if tho siguaturo was 
really distinct and legible Then ho sank back into lus 
pillows, exhausted Next morning ho had ceased to 
live” 

That took place on tho 23rd of January, 1820 Six 
days Inter died also old King Gcorgo HI Tho Pnneo 
of Wnles nscondod the throne of Groat Britain ns 
George IV 

And what had bccorao, during tho timo botween tlio 
mamngo of Princess Charlotte nnd hor death nftor so 
short a matrimonial happiness — what had become of 
her unhappy mother? 

On tho 9th of August, 181 1, tho Pnneesa of Wales 
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lind "ono in the place lo Brunswick, tlience to 
Itnly, to ta«!lc of tiic new freedom and the world m 
irrcat tlnr'-l v draup-hic;. Soon tlie world was full of 
the love nd ventures of the “ mad princess ” Her life 
henceforth lesemlilcd a motlo}’ bacchanalian carnival. 
After «hc had lived foi several years in Milan, m her 
beautiful Villa d’l'Hlc on the Lake of Como, in Rome, 
at the court, of Naples, in Sicil}^ in Greece, Ephesus, 
and .lcru-''alom, in tlio compaii}* of the Italian Barto- 
lomeo Bcr^Mini — whom in quick succession she had 
1 ai=:cd from t he post of courier to that of chamberlain, 
Baron dell.i Francina, Knight of the Order of Malta, 
end Grand ^[asler of the Order of St Caroline, founded 
by her in deriisalcm — the Princess of Wales came to 
Karlsruhe in the spring of 1817, and hero I had seen 
her ie])catcdly when I was a little girl of ten, not 
drcanimg then that an odd fate had bestowed on me 
a poi lentous resemblance to the daughter of this 
luckless woman, and that, ownng to it, my whole life 
would be forced into tlie most calamitous channel. 

All Karlsruhe was in a gieat state of excitement 
when, on the afternoon of the 26th of March, the re- 
j)ort gamed currency in the town, that the Caroline of 
Brunsw'ick, Princess of Wales, so much commented on 
by the newspapers, had 3 ust arrived with a large 
Italian suite, and in the oddest attire, and taken up 
her residence in the hotel “ zur Post , ” that she had at 
once driven m a court carnage to the Margravine and 
to the reigning Duchess Stephanie, but had returned 
very quickly. The Margravine in her quality of mother- 
in-law of the Duke of Brunswick, who fell at Quatre- 
bras, was a relation of the Princess of Wales. The 
people talked of the splendour of the Turkish costumes 
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in whiob the “mad prmcesfl” and her suite, which 
included a live Mussolman, had appeared at Court la 
the eveaiug the princess dined in her hotel with open 
windows, and there prevailed much merriment and 
unconstraint 

I learned this from my former class fellow, Fonnv 
GlOkner, who lived opposite the “ Post,” and could 
look into the princess a windows Of course, next 
morning I called on Fanny, also to look a little into 
the windows of the mteresting princess. And I was 
lucky for soon our fiae-lookmg courteous grand duke 
appeared at the door of the hotel, leadiog an elderly 
stout httio lady in a scarlet nding habit Hero, thou, 
was the “ mad pnncess I ** But I considered our Grand 
Duchess SUphanie much more beautiful and graceful 

Upon the Titus bead of the princess there sat de- 
fiantly a cap of black velvet, with white nodding 
plumes "With what loudness and nnoonstramt the 
scarlet amason talked and laughed, whilst she boldly 
mounted her horse so that her dress was lirte<l up high 
— very bigli — and the shocked people of Karlsruhe, 
who wore asshrablod lu great numbers, got a sight of 
flesh coloured tights I The grand duke was ondontly 
shocked at those manners of his merry cousin who 
struck her horse a blow botweeu the oars with her 
whip, and galloped away laughing, so that bur cavniior 
was hardly able to follow bor 

“ Just like a circus ndor I ' said Frau Glokuor 

Another time the princess, dressod In a hnllmnt 
costume, ns Pasha of Three Horse tads, and nccom 
pnnied by the whole sliouling youth of KarBruhe, 
including myself, rode through the town but the 
grand duke was never again scon by her side 
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Jn flic evening i^roznrCs “ Znuberflote” was giyen 

in honour of the dislingmshcd guest. My mother 

took me witli lier to the Opera. The hoiree was 

brilliant Iv illuminated, and the ladies in grand toilette. 

In the box to the right of the proscenium wcie seated 

the grand duke and his IoncI}* spouse. The grand 

duchess 1 SCO still bcfoic my mind’s oye in all her 

loveline*''? , she \\orea dress of light-blue satin, pearls 

aioiind her delicatcl) shajied neckband white natural 

ro^-es in her beautiful fair locks. 

Her Seiene Highness the Margravine, dressed in 

dark velvet with brilliants, waited for her guest in 

her pui plc-drapcd box, and cast glances through the 

hou‘?o and over into the grand ducal box, that grew 

ever more embarrassed. The Princess of "Wales kept 

them wailing for a long time 

The gland duke paid a visit to his revered mother 

in her box, and repeatedly’- looked impatiently at 

his watch At last, after a painful delay of three 

quarters of an hour, the manager-general gave the 

signal to begin without tlie guest 

The overture passed oil dashingly, the curtain 

rose, and yet no Princess of Wales was to be seen. 

Tamino fled before the serpents, the three ladies in 

black appeared, sang, and disappeared. At last, when 

Tainino sang in soft tones, — 

Dies Bildniss ist beznubernd schon — 

So sebon, wie icb noch me gesebn ' 

then the door of the Margravine’s box was opened 
noisily All eyes turned that way, and from the 
gallery came down a ringing laughter, in which the 
whole house more or less joined. 

There, m the Margravine’s box, stood the Princess 
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of Wales in a huge Oberl&tider peasants head dress, 
with flying ribbons and ghttenng spangles 
Her Serene Highness the lyhrgravine leaned back 
in her fanteail nearly swooning, covering her eyes 
with her hands Horror at the appearance of her 
strangely dressed np guest seemed completely to havo 
deprived her of countenance and speech 

But the Pnnoeas of Wales walked up to the 
balustrade of the box, and langhed over her whole 
round, red face, and sent cordial nods across to the 
grand duoal box, quite proud of the mad prank of 
having presented herself to the good Badeners in 
their peasants’ national dress 1 think I see the 
large black bows and broad sprangled nbbona still 
waving and nodding 

The Grand Duke and Grand Dnohess Sttphanio 
at once withdrew to the background of their box, 
and soon left the bouse At the conclusion of the 
act her Serene Highness the JJargravino also rose to 
leave, and her guest had to follow her 

What remarks wore made that evening in the 
Karlsruhe theatre about the “ mad princess 1 ” 

I saw also “the bandsomo Borgnmi,” likewise in 
the Oborland head dross, m a side box Ho was very 
tall and broad shouldered, with dark, fiery, Italian 
eyes, black hair, and an arrogant smile upon Ins 
broad lips Ho had somothing savage and vulgar m 
hifl face and his whole dcporlraont Upon Ins glaring, 
rofl uniform wore glittonng throe huge orders and a 
golden chamberlain s ko> , upon Ins gold scabbard bo 
bad the portraits of the almost forgotten royal famil), 
■Nlurat of Naples By tbo side of Bcrgnmi there 
appeared a fair youth, Billy Austin, whom tbo 
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pnncc>?s called licr “adopted son” It certainly 
IS I'emarkablc that tlie princess made tins Billy 
Aii'^tin. the son of a sailor’s widow m Deptford, her 
chief heir. 

On the occasion of a court-dinner the Princess of 
Wales wore a dress with tram, embroidered with 
silver, and very open in front; upon her round head 
she had an old Bavarian silver-rmp^let head-dress, and 
on the to]) a diadem of brilliants, with a huge bouquet 
on her breast. 

There are lying before me two pretty water-colour 
pictures ; the one shows the Princess of Wales as she 
appeared at the Karlsruhe court, m a short lilac velvet 
diess, with broad silver embroidery, greatly padded 
around the hips, according to the mad fashion of the 
time {cul de Pans), led on the one hand by the thin 
little Baden Marshal von Ende, on the other by her 
huge scarlet-clad Bergami 

In the other picture the stout, little, old princess, 
in the same costume, upon her head a mighty ioqite of 
velvet, with waving ostrich feathers, with uplifted, 
round arms and cracking fingers, is dancing before 
the Karlsruhe court the fiery Neapolitan tarantella 

Both pictures were painted from nature at the time 
by a Baden court lady, and have been sent to me just 
now, after the lapse of more than half a century, by 
that lady’s neice as a token of gratitude for my lately 
published reminiscences of the Karlsruhe court. 

For a drive with the court to Baden the pnneess 
had dressed herself most beautifully as a circus rider. 

The reckless princess offended the unhappy Queen 
Friederike of Sweden, a daughter of the Margravine, 
and who was likewise staying as a guest at the court 
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of KarlBruhe, very deeply, m that she on every 
occasion embraced tbe queen with ostentation, and 
oned out noisily, ** Ohbre consine I we mast hold 
together in friendship as faithful sisters in misfortune , 
both of ns having been so shamefolly forsaken by our 
husbands 1*’ '' 

But when the Pnncess of "Wales could not shut her 
eyes any longer to the foot that she was not welcome 
in Karlsruhe, she returned to Italy, without homo and 
peace, trying to forget her boundless misery in wild, 
baoohantio pleasures 

Like a thunderbolt the news of the death of her 
daughter fell into this endless, giddy, sensual carnival 
It was a newspaper that told her one day, ** Tour 
daughter, Pnncess Charlotte, has died in child bod on 
the 6th of Novembor * No royal spouse no mourning 
son in law, no sympathizing relations or friends, no 
counor of tho Bntiah Qovommont, such os oamod 
the molanoholy nows to all tho pnnooly courts, 
brought this saddest of nil tidings to tho wrotchoil 
mother — no alas I tho poor raothor’e lioart hnd to road 
in tho newspaper that sho was now ontiroly foraakon 

In her villa on tho lake of Como tho unhappy 
mother mourned deop nnd long And well sho 
might 1 Had sho not lost hor all in losing her 
daughter, tho heiress to tho British throne ? — hor last 
support, her last lovo, nnd last hope? But un 
fortunately sho also laid nsido tho lost rostmmt slio 
had hitherto laid upon Ijorntlf With n yelling laugh 
of despair, “ Since nobody in bngland nllowR me now 
tho groat honour to bo tho Pnncess of Wnki, so I 
will bo solely Caroline a happy, merry soul 1 Sho 
again plaugwl into hfo and pleasure 
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Only the news that on the 29th of January, 1820, 
her father-in-law, King George IIL, had also died, 
and the thought that her husband was now King of 
Great Britain and Ireland, as George lY., and that 
she was lawful Queen, once more roused Caroline’s old 
energy 

In spite of the protest of King George lY. and his 
offer of an increased annual allowance, in spite of the 
contrary advice of her friends, and in spite of an old 
prophecy of her early years — that she would be a 
queen, but never sit on a throne or wear a crown 
— despite all these obstacles and considerations. 
Queen Caroline hastened to England to assume her 
royal rights. 

Immediately King George, in his rage, ordered the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to strike the name of 
Queen Caroline out of the church prayers ; and his 
Grace obeyed, which brought upon him the public 
reproach from Earl Grosvenor, that if he (Earl 
Qrosvenor) had been Archbishop of Canterbury, lie 
would sooner have thrown his prayer-book at the 
king’s head than, against law and conscience, have 
struck the name of the queen from the liturgy I 

On the 6th of June, 1820, Caroline arrived in 
London, festiVely welcomed by the enthusiastic 
people. But what new humiliations, what new dis- 
graces on the part of the king, her consort, were in 
store for her 1 By his order she was not to exist as 
queen at aU. And on the day of her arnval in 
London her husband, for the third time, brought an 
accusation of adultery against “the Princess of 
Wales ” (as he obstinately styled the legitimate Queen 
of England) before the House of Lords The king 
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had had her 'wtitohed by spies on all her tours, and 
especially gathered matenal about the Italian Bergamu 
For five months their lordships sat in judgment Over 
the unhappy queen , then she was acquitted a third 
time, from want of proofs ” This decision was 
received with the greatest tokens of joy in all Eng- 
land London illuminated its houses three nights 
running in honour of the acquitted queen, and 
wherever she showed herself, she was received by 
shouts of the glad people, and expressions such as- 
‘ God bless you, dear queen I ’ These were the last 
blinks of sunshine in the life of the unhappy wife, 
mother, queen 

On the 19th of July, 1821, King Georgo IV was 
crowned with great pomp m l^estminster Splendour 
and noise had to make up for the joyfnl demonstra 
tiona of the people, which wore absent. 

When Queen Onrolino also was about to enter 
Westminster in grand court toilette in order to occupy 
during the coronation tlio place duo to her, next to the 
king she was refused admittmico, *' booanso she could 
produce no card of invitation I * 

On tho eleventh evening after tins coronation-day 
Queen Caroline drank n glass of Jomonado in Droiy 
Lane Theatre Suddenly she cned out, “ I am 
poisoned I ” Suffonng great pam she was taken 
homo, and died on tho 7th August At her Inst 
request her corpse was removed to her native Brun-i- 
wick When tho funeral procession rnoicd through 
tho streets of London, it was received every where with 
wailings and tears. But tho carnage of the king was 
hooted, and tho court mourning, which lie had ordered, 
was laughed aU 
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Meanwhile Prince Leopold continued to stay m 
Claremont, wisely keeping as much as possible aloof 
from the wrciched dissensions of the royal parents-in- 
law. Blit in order not entirely to lose the favour of 
l.lic English jicoplc, who took so decidedly the part of 
the queen, he risked the anger of the king, and paid a 
single visit to the mother of his Charlotte 
In a short autobiography, written down m his old 
age for Queen Victoria, King Leopold of the Belgians 
speaks concerning those da3^s as follows . — 

“The new king, George IV., at first showed great 
friendliness towards Prince Leopold, probably in 
anticipation of matters which were now impending 
with his wife, Queen Caroline. The Duchess of 
Kent (Princess Victoria of Koburg, sister of Pnnee 
Leopold), with her two daughters, Princess Feodore 
of Leiningen, at present Princess Hohenlohe, and the 
little princess, now Queen Victoria, frequently stayed 
in Claremont The arrival of Queen Caroline (June, 
1820) threw the whole country into confusion. Prince 
Leopold’s position, between her and the king, was 
intolerably disagreeable. A severe illness of his 
mother, the Dowager-Duchess of Koburg, might 
indeed have furnished a pretext for leaving England, 
and thus escaping the painful discord which now 
developed itself , the king also very much desired it, 
and Sought through Lord Lauderdale to bring it 
about; but how could the prince have forsaken the 
mother of his departed Charlotte, who indeed knew 
her mother well, and yet loved her ? 

“ The prince resolved not to mix himself up with 
tiie divorce suit at all, until the evidence against the 
queen had all been taken, thus avoiding the appear- 
VOL. II. T 
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ance of wanting to exeroiae any inflnenoo in it 
Evidently this resolution was as honest as it was 
impartiaL So the pnnoe waited till the taking of the 
evidence had been concluded, and then paid a visit to 
hiB mother in law She received him in a very fnendly 
manner, looked very strange, and said very strange 
things The oonntry grew very much excited over it, 
and for the qneen this visit was a real tnumph On 
the House of Lords this visit had an effect which it 
ought not to have had, as it could change nothing in 
the established evidence , but certain it is that some 
lords changed their views, and that the ministers came 
to the oonviotion that matters ought not to be earned 
any further They moved to drop the saiL The Jang, 
who, it must be allowed, had been badly treated in 
this melancholy busiooss, was funous, ospocihlly 
agamat Pnnoe Leopold. Revengeful as ho was, ho 
never forgave him occasionally, indeed, ho showed 
himself fnondlior, espcouiUy so long as Canning was 
minister At first, of course, ho declared that the 
pnnee should never come before his eyes agnia. T/io 
Duke of York, however, arranged n meeting, and 
then the king, unable to control his cunosity, made 
the pnneo toll him how tho queen had boon dressed, 
and how sho looked, and so on After the coronation 
(July, 1821) Pnneo Leopold wont to Koburg ** 
and only returned to England, vtu Vienna, Itnlv, and 
Pans, in January, 1823 when tho unhappy Queen 
Carolmo had long been dead and forgotten 

Pnnee Leopold, and Slockraar also, did, howo>cr, 
believe that sho was poisoned, but they were, perhaps 
glad to Imvo got nd of hor, or of the ombarmssmonts 
sho caused, so quicldy 
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That visit whicli PrmcG Leopold paid to Queen 
Caroline had yet another cause. Tlie prince was very 
snpcrstifioii«;, and liiinsolf once related to me that the 
Princess Charlotte had appeared to him at that period, 
and looked at him sad)}'- and reproachfully; thereupon 
ho had visited her mother, and the spirit of Charlotte 
was apparen% appeased, for it had not returned 
again 

Widim this time of his retired still life in Clare- 
mont fell also those ‘‘silly liaisons^' of the prince, of 
which cousin Christian had told ns. 

Two of the ladies alluded to I have met afterwards, 
with very strange feelings 

Countess Picquelraont, wife of the Austrian am- 
bassador at tlie court of St Petersburg, I learned to 
know in 1S31 through Countess Person She was a 
dashing Yiennese, and had soon proved too expensive 
for Prince Leopold, who was even in his amours ex- 
ceedingl}'- economical She showed me, as one of her 
successors in the heart of the seductive prince, much 
sympathetic interest during my three years’ engage- 
ment in St. Petersburg, and gave me very friendly 
letters of recommendation for my engagement in 
Vienna; among others, one to the French ambassa- 
dress, the Marquise de St Aulaire, as well as to Prince 
Gortschakoff, so famous afterwards, who was, at that 
time, first attache to the Russian embassy at the court 
of Vienna 

Another “silly hazson’' of’ Prince Leopold was 
with Lady Ellen borough That name was known all 
over the world in the third decade of the centuiy. 
It stood in all newspapers, and lived on all lips, ]ust 
as that of the Princess of Wales, Caroline of Bruns- 
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TTiok, liad done ten years earlier Both women, 
indeed, were much alike m the restlessness and reok 
lessnesB of their wild hearts 

In the year 1824 the ohamung danghter of the 
highly esteemed Admiral Heniy Digby, Jane Eliza- 
beth, fifteen years old, and looked npon as the pnme 
heanty of the London season, became, against her 
mchnation, the spouse of the proud Toiy, Lord 
BUenborough, who was the chief support of the 
"WeUrngton Oabmet at that tune But how does the 
song run? 

Eft ifftr din olUr Konig 

8«in Binn war ttarr Min Hoar war gnm— * 

Der ftrmd «lt« Ecmig 

Er CLfthm erne Jongo Fnm. 

And there vms also a fair yoong page, who csnmod 
the Bilken tram of the young queen, and “ bio hntton 
aou gar zu heb ** 

But the sad old eong does not suit any further 
when it says, “ Sie musston be>de Btorbon ” 

The beautiful young Lady Ellonborough and her 
fair young page— Loioht war som Sinn " — did not 
die They have honestly enjoyed their youth and 
their love 

Lady Ellonborough bore a beautiful fair boy at that 
limo, who afterwards, when Lord Ellonborough had 
bocomo Governor General of India, distinguished him 
Bolf m the wars of Afgbauistan 

But lady Ellonborough liad tahou a now fanoy— 
hiB Royal Uighncss Pnneo Leopold And ono oven 
mg, on tho occasion of a brilliant ball, she stood 
opposito tho pnneo and smiled at him with hor glitto 
mg blue eyes and white tooth, so very peculiarly, and 
pulled from tho bouquet on her bosom two dtlicale 
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ro'^c-buds, and kissnd tlioni and handed them to his 
Higlines-s. 

There were \rhispors for a time in fashionable 
society of a tender liaison between Lady Ellen- 
borough and Prince Leopold of Koburg. But when 
tlic prince demanded that the beautiful lady should 
entirely renounce the giddy life of London, become 
altogether invisible for the world, and in strict seclu- 
sion devote herself wholly to him, then Lady Ellen- 
borough, whoso love had by this time evaporated before 
the prince’s pedantry, drew herself away scared. She 
turned her beautiful back upon his egotistical High- 
ness, and, love-thirsty, threw herself into the lovingly 
opened arms of the seductive Prince Felix Schwarzen- 
berg, attache to the Austrian embassy at the court of 
St. James’. 

That took place in the spring of 1828. Prince 
Felix was twenty-eight, a free-thinker in love, and a 
spoiled and petted favourite of women, whom he 
assailed — now tenderly, now quick and boldly, 
raiudful of G-oethe’s prescript. Prince Fehx was a 
curiously mixed nature — now overflowing with spark- 
ling sprightliness, high spirits, wit, and love of hfe ; 
then soft and resigned, dreamy and melancholy, 
aflected by the then prevalent fashion of “ weltsch- 
merz,” shunning fashionable society, and burying 
-himself in some green solitude. 

And this illustrious chameleon, whose playing 
colours were dangerously attractive to the female 
heart, loved the beautiful fair lady, with the sweet 
child’s smile and the pious flower-eyes, m consuming 
passion and wild fire, as he never yet had loved, and 
never would love again , — that he felt. 
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The lovew behaved ever more boldly, openly, reck 
lesaly Lady Ellenboroujifh held tender rendezvous 
■with the ptinc© in a public hotel, so that nfterNmrds 
the waiter oould depose before the court, “ That he 
had watched "With admiration through the keyhole 
how clever Prinoe Schwaraenberg was in handling the 
oorset-laoes at the toilette of a lady 1 
'WTieu all London was talking of this scandal, 
Prince Felix Sohwarzenberg went to Basel on “ leave 
of absence ’ in the flammer of 1829, and Lady Ellen 
borough accompamed him- "With what tnumphant 
scorn did ooumn Christian relate to me this news, 
which had stirred up oU London 

Now Lord Elleuborough could no longer bo silent. 
Ho accused his runaway wife of adultery, and asked 
the Enghsh law courts for a divorce The proceed 
inga of this protracted lawsnit, so noh in scandal, en 
gaged the interest of all Europe hardly loss than the 
divorce case of the Pnneeas of Wales The name of 
* Lady Ellonborough ** soon acquired world wide 
fame, or rather, notoriety That broke the last links 
that had hound this luckless woman to sooioty 

In the autumn of 1820 Lady Elleuborough folio wckI 
her lover (who had got himself transferred to Pans 
as attache to the -Austrian embassy) to the French 
court, and there I have repeatedly mot Pnneo Felix 
Schworzonborg and his exquisitely beautiful lady in 
the theatres and in the Champs ElysCes 

I was watching delightedly n lovely young woman 
with a sweet innocent flower face, drcamil) cast- 
down blue eyes, and a winning child smile her head 
BUtTOundod by long light, English curls — it was 
Qt tho Italian opera, when Afnlibran sang the part of 
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Desdemona ” — till my brother Louis whispered to me, 
“ Voila la belle blonde, Lady Ellenborough.’’ 

“ Impossible ^ ” I exclaimed excitedly, and almost 
too loud. “ This lovely picture of flower- like inno- 
cence cannot be Lady Ellenborough ! ” 

That it was possible I was to ascertain by-and-by 
myself. 

In the revolutionary year of 1830 Prince Felix 
Schwarzenberg and Lady Ellenborough turned up in 
Munchen. King Ludwig of Bavaria had the charming 
woman painted for his famous Grallery of Beauties/’ 
where she is still to be seen, whilst the picture of Lola 
Montez has long vanished from its place. 

But only a year later the restless heart of Lady 
Ellenborough followed other stars of love, and Prince 
Felix Schwarzenberg, an incurable wound in his breast, 
retired with the son whom Lady Ellenborough had 
borne him — to-day an officer in the Austrian army — to 
the solitude of his estates in Bohemia. But gradually 
‘ lie found his way, out of these storms and tumults of 
the heart, back to his diplomatic career, till he reached 
the head of the Austrian ministry. He also resumed 
his habits of homage to women, and practised them 
successfully to the end, as I, during my two engage- 
ments in Vienna, was myself to experience , but he 
has never tied a lasting bond for hfe. Lady Ellen- 
borough had totally deprived him of his faith m female 
fidelity. 

And then I saw Lady Ellenborough again in May, 
1835, when I was “ starring ” m Mannheim. 

It was on the very first evening of my stay in the 
famous little theatrical town of Dalberg, Schiller, and 
Iffland, that my mother, brother Karl (who had mean- 
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while got a captaincy), and I were present at the per- 
formance of Spohr’fl “Jeaeonda” There sat over 
against me a charming girliah being, m a ample dress 
of white muslin, her sweet flower face almost hidden 
by long fair English curls, her blue eyes dreamily cast 
down She wore no gloves, and played absently with 
a lorgnetUi without putting it to her eyes, apparently 
without noticing that many onnous malicious eyes 
were constantly directed towards her Neither did 
the Binging and playing on the stage appear to esast 
for her 

“Ah I Lady EUenborough I I exclaimed in snr- 
pnse 

‘ Pardon, Baroness Venningen I ' brother Karl said 
sarcasticolly, and he related to me the following sad 
little story, which he knew partly from tiio very mouth 
of UiB intimate fnend Venningen — 

In Baden Baden Baron Venningoo, an nnstocmtJO 
cnvaher with an ancient name on honest heart, and a 
largo fortune, saw for the first time the strange lovoli 
ness of Lady EUenborough, and ho behoved her 
angelic face, her gentle, blue violet eyes, and her 
dreamy smiles, more than her world wide roputation 
Ho fell so passionately m lovo with this seductive 
beauty, that ho forgot liis proud, unblomishod 
escutcheon, his bnlliant position at the court of 
Karlsruhe and in society, despised the warning of 
relations and fnonds, and olTorod to the English 
enchantress m touching honesty his heart and hand, 
his fortune and name, and evcrlnsting fidelity 

She looked at first amazed at the natvo Gorman with 
the good, open face and tho honest wonls, then almost 
pitifully, and at last sho laughed loud nnd clear, 
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Evcrlastuii; fidclily, clicr baron ' Have you. never 

licard the slory of 3jady Bllciiborougli, tell me, and 

that of Iior luckless heart, winch cannot be faithful 

\Yhcn once wear}'^ T will relate to you the story of 

(his heait, from its first pure bud up to to-day, when 

it can piodncc only poisonous flowmrs. Faithfully and 

honcstlv I ''dl Hdl 5 virtue at least the 

* 

notorious Lady lihleiiborongh possesses — she tells no 
lies. She is tiuc in her feelings, wmrds, and deeds; 
tiuc as she was in tlic most innocent days of her dis- 
tant, happy childhood ” 

And the unfortunate w’oman unfolded to the unhappy 
A'enningcn her whole wnld life. With the awful 
honesty peculiar to her she missed not a leaf, covered 
no dark spot And he sat there in silence, though 
grownng paler and paler 

“ Well, Baron, will you still marry Lady Bllen- 
borough ? ” she asked at the conclusion of her long 
tale. She knew his answer beforehand. She knew 

her irresistible powmr. • 

And in his mad fever the words came from his 
quivering lips, “ Yes,- I will, I must • I cannot do 
otherwise. I love you, even if this love is to be my 

death.” 

“ Eh bien, cher baron, a votre risque I Let us make 
a trial ; for you, too, please me just now. But I have 
warned you Now your aim must not be to weary 
me The bond of marriage is for me only a social 
form. I cast it off as soon as it is in my way, just 
like a pair of gloves which are too tight or too much 
worn Once more, good baron, I warn yon agamst 
Xady Ellenborongh ” 

In vain Karl Theodor Henbert Fneherr von 
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yenningen gave up his posifciou afc court, hia family, 
lufl social oonnections, and raamed on the 10th of 
K’ovember, 1832, the divorced Lady Ellenborough 
He retired to Mannheim with hia beautiful wife 
Did he build his hopes on the strength of his love, Uis 
faith ? 

Poor Venningen 1 how happy was ho when his 
adored wife bore him within two or three years a son, 
Henbert, and a daughter, Bertha And how eon 
fidently he looked forward to the future 1 Indy 
Ellenborough, this bad name even the Baroness 
Yeimingen never got nd of, had been faithful to bun 
now for more than two years "Wonderful I 

But then suddenly deadly ennu\ came over her 
And it was m this dangerous state of soul and heart I 
found Lady EUenborongU in Mannheim in May, 1835, 
during the representation of Spohr s Jossonda ” Tho 
fair woman evidently weaned dunng tho performance, 
and by the side of her husband 

B<it look I what a strange change came suddenly 
over the girlish, dreamy form sitting opposite mo I 
Her rosy hps quivered, her blue eyes blared and 
opened mdor and indor, w if they would swallow 
with their glance something they saw And those 
biasing eyes woro firmly fixed upon the box next to 
ours 

This box had just been entered by a handsome 
jounp Greek in the flower of youth, dressed parti) m 
Ins splendid national garb, and parti) as a ftmirt 
lloidclborg hnTfch And at once there began an un 
restmmed lor^nrilmgt smiling and nodding Inth r and 
tUuhor, BO that tho whole house only watched tho^o 
two lovtra now 
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Baron Yennmgen turned dreadfully red, and moved 
restlessly to and fro on liis cbair, whispering to his 
wife hasty and vehement words ; but she seemed 
scarcely to hear them, till Venmngen almost by force 
took her arm and conducted her out of the theatre. 

And only a few months later my brother Karl wrote 
to me, “ Lady Ellenborough has eloped with the hand- 
some Grreek, a certain Count Theotocki, who was 
attending the university at Heidelberg, and whom you 
saw that evening in our theatre. Poor Yennmgen is 
quite crushed by this blow, and we are anxious about 
his reason.” 

Afterwards I heard a few more interesting details 
about this new love of Lady Ellenborough. As is 
well known, she was a daring horse-woman Her 
favourite steed was “ L’lnfatigable,” a splendid grey,, 
which Baron Yennmgen had bought from my brother 
Karl. The latter had purchased it from two Polish 
refugees who, after the unsuccessful Polish insurrec- 
tion, had arrived m Mannheim on their way to Pans. 
Of course Sister Lina had had to find the money. 
The two Poles were the Counts Cassar and Ladislaus 
Broet Plater. I had known young Ladislaus in Berlin, 
and now he had accidentally come in contact with my 
brother Years afterwards our roads were to meet 
again, and then only to part at death. Tea, fate plays 
strangely with us poor short-sighted mortals 

“ L’lnfatigable ” was so wild and stubborn that my 
brother could not ride him on parade, and therefore 
had to sell him again. But that was just a horse for 
the wild Lady EUenborough. How often has “ L’ln- 
fatigable ” earned the beautiful woman like a whu’l- 
wind, by day and by night, from Mannheim to 
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Heidelberg, where an enamoured student longingly 
awaited her arrival I 

One morning Baroness Yenmngen returned to 
Mannheim on a peasant’s waggon “ L'lnfatigable ” 
had fallen during the wild night-nde, never to nse 
again 

“I told yon before, my poor Yennmgen, that you 
too would weaiy me in tune, and then — ” 

That was ever her answer to all his prayers, warn 
logs, threats She had no sympathy for hia uu 
changeable love, and for his passionate gnef 

And one day the Baroness Venmngen did not 
return at all from Heidelberg to Mannheim. Lady 
"EUenborough was on her way to Athens with her 
Greek student, to forsake him a few years later m 
favour of a wild Palikar chieftain In Athens she 
wont by the name of ** lontho ** 

Ltfidy lanthe EUenborough wont to Syna in 1854, 
where it is sai d that her Arab camol-dnvor, Sheikh 
Abdul, found favour in her eyes 

Mrs Digby, as Lady EUenborough now called hop 
self, created for herself in the ^ncinity of Damascus, 
at the foot of fcbo AntHobanoD, o cbnnnmg homo, a 
cottage with five rooms in a beautiful littlo garden 
In summer she sought tho coolness of Homs on tho 
Oroutes 

Towards tho end of her fifth decade Lady Ellen 
borough, all of a sudden, appeared ngnin in London 
in connection with a succession suit All papers 
were full again of her fominino charms, of the grace 
and clcganco of her deportraont, and of her old 
scandals 

Then she returned to Damascus, where she dio<l m 
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1873. Baron Yenningen, who never got over his 
love and his sorrow at her flight, fell, during a ride on 
horseback in Munchen, dead from his horse a year 
after her death. The unhappy daughter of both,. 
Bertha, lives to this day in the Baden asylum of 
Illenau, suffering from a fixed idea, that she is be- 
witched. 

hTeither luck nor star ! Balzac has cleverly depicted 
Lady Ellenborough in the character of Lady Dudley 
in his novel, “ Le Lys dans la Yall6e.” 

I wonder if Prince Leopold preserved very long in 
Claremont house, and in his heart, the two portentous 
rose-buds of Lady Ellenborough ? 

These are sad spirits, indeed, which I have thus 
conjured up in my reminiscences, these ghosts of 
Claremont House. Also Countess Montgomery is of 
their number. 



CHAPTER VIL 

SEVEEEB 

Tkb iTOiomcEKT — Tirr Gesev Ceows — Sobelt Tbied— 
SrociatiB a Defekoe of HtBBiXP— P bibot Leopold s 
iBBEBOLtmoK — Kiwo OB LoTEB ? — NEmrBR— K adouhe fl 
DbEAM op FbEEIMJU IB OtBII— •CLABE lIOrT-— M eCTIKO TTlTIt 
TitE Ddchesb or Enfr akd the Pciscesb Victobia— 
Tnr VrLUL nr Beoekt'b Pack OocnncD okce aionr— 
BnoniEB Kahl aoaik — Sdbpioiok axp DirmnsT — K awo- 
LiKE Pact! nroii toe Pbi'^oc akd Stocksiab fob lvuz — 
Hot Suwuro OT OP THEitt CiUEAcrma 

The great, the hcnvon^crying wrong winch Pnneo 
Leopold of Koburg ond roy cousin, Chnstinn von 
Stockmnr, Imvo committed towarda me, consista in 
tins , that they put out ono band for tho Greek, crown, 
whilst nt tlio snroo tirao they, with their other, dren 
ino to England into ill-omoncil, m^stonona relation*, 
Inowing 'Ncry ^^cll that Iho pnuco could not hold 
both at tho Fame time — the ro}al crown and hia 
fccrct lovo Ono he rouBt drop, in order to W'tp the 
other 

And which bo would throw away, both Incn very 
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well. Tliey were shrewd diplomatists, with the cool, 
^cute, diplomatic heart. 

Thus I was from the beginning sacrificed to a 
princely caprice : to serve as a pretty toy to while 
away a few idle hours of a wearied pedant, till the 
G-reek crown might be ready for plucking. 

It IS true Christian Stockmar did in Koburg 
Taguely intimate that his master had some prospect 
of obtaining the Greek crown, and that in such case 
there could be no question of forming a matrimonial 
umoi;i with me, and that therefore I must quietly 
n,wait the decision of this event before binding myself. 

But, nevertheless, in the spring of 1829, there 
name to me from this very Christian Stockmar the 
decided, urgent summons to England, whilst the 
negotiations regarding the crown of Greece, which I, 
of course, believed completely broken off, were m full 
progress. 

And for this crying wrong perpetrated on we I 
here accuse Prince Leopold and my cousin Christian, 
even after my death I look for judgment beyond the 
stars. 

if- « ^ 

About his first relations to the Greek crown King 
Leopold of Belgium himself says in his short auto- 
biography . — 

“ At the beginning of September, 1822, Prince 
Leopold went from Kaples to Vienna, in order to 
confer with the Emperor Alexander. The late Lord 
Londonderry did his utmost to prepare a bad recep- 
tion for the prince So did Prince Metternich 
although on different grounds. He imagined that 
the Prince was coveting Greece, which was, however, 
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not the case. Later on the DoLe of "Wellingtou came 
and pat an end to the oalommes of Londonderry, who 
■was trying to ingratiate himself thereby with King 
George IV 

“ 1826 Prmce Leopold went to Karlsbad for hia 
health, afterwards for a year to Italy, and spent the 
winter in Haples As early as 1826 overtures re 
garding Greece were made to him Canning would 
not listen to the scheme , he thought the pnnco could 
be of much more use tn Kngland 

“ 1828 Prmce Leopold went to Sileaia, to the 
King Fnednoh Wilhelm III of Prussia, Ho went 
chiefly to see the best fnend he ever had, Pnnco 
WUhelm, the youngest brother of the king The then 
Crown Pnnoe of Germany projected a meeting with 
Pnnce Leopold in Naples, which indeed took plaoo in 
November In March, 1829, the pnnoe returned to 
England by way of Pans 

“The proposals respecting Greece had meanwhile 
taken definite shape Bussia and Franco urgently 
wished the prmce to accept tho oroim Also in Eng 
land matters made some progress Groat political 
events, however, took place hero At that time tho 
Duko of Cumberland (afterwards King Ernst-August 
of Hanover) had oonsidcrablo lofluonco with tho king, 
and was in dotormmod opposition to tho ministry of 
^Yolhngton Ho also took up a strong attitude on tho 
Greek question, and won over tho king for tho candi 
daturo of Duko Karl of Alocklonburg Strolitz, a 
brother of the Duchess of Curoborland Tho ministry, 
however, supported tho candidaturo of Pnnco Leopold, 
and oven threatened to resign on the point That wn< 
most unfortunate for tho Greek cause, the pnnco 
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could hardlj force the conditions which, according to 
the opinion of many sensible people in England, were 
necessaiy for the prosperity of Greece, upon a cabinet 
whicli staked its very existence on the question. 
Prince Metbernich wanted to rum the young State 
at the very outset As he did not succeed in this, he 
made use of Ins influence with the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Aberdeen to propose a boundary which was 
altogether unacceptable.” 

And in this same month of May, 1829, when, 
trusting Prince Leopold’s assurances of love and the 
guarantees of my cousin Stockmar, I so hopefully 
hastened to meet my new fortune in England, the 
two despatched Stockmar’s brother Karl, who was 
the prince’s confidential business-man, to Greece, to 
the President Oapodistnas (Capo d’lstna) for the 
purpose of negotiating with the latter about the 
Greek crown in favour of Pnnce Leopold. 

In the evening of the 14th of May, 1839, I played 
for the last time as royal Prussian court actress before 
Eriedrich Wilhelm III. in Potsdam, and the good king 
gave me his good wishes and blessing for my love-bond 
{Hei zensbund) in England — and on the 27th of May 
Klrl Stockmar said to President Capodistms m 
Athens, by command of his master, — 

“ The prince is ready to accept the invitation of 
Greece and the Great Powers (who at that time were 
conferring in London about the future of Greece and 
Prince Leopold), but only on two conditions. The 
first IS, that Greece shall receive such boundaries as 
will give her dignity and influence among the European 
States. The other, that he may see ground for hoping 
to raise the matenal and moral state of a people de- 
voL. n. w 
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generated through long slavery ” Further, the pnnce 
required that Greece should make specific apphcabon 
for him to the Great Powers 

Count Oapodistnas, on the other hand, imposed the 
condition that Prinoe Leopold should bnng ns dower 
for his new country the islands of Samos and Candia 
(Crete) This the prmce was nnahle to promise And 
BO the negotiations rested Pnnco Leopold has over 
suspected that his old fnend, Oapodistnas, played 
false in the matter, aspinng himself to the per 
manent presidency — nay, perhaps even to the Greek 
crown 

Dunng my stay in Pans, which was prolonged m 
consequenoe, these negotiations were resumed m 
September, and on the Srd of Febniary, 1830, tho 
Great Powers (Russia, Prance, and England) gnnr 
anteod to tho Greeks complete indopendenoo of Turkey 
under a horeditaty Christian pnnce, and formally 
offered the Greek crown to Pnnce Leopold of Koburg, 
who at first seized at it with Ins two hands, without 
any condition whatever 

When, one morning in February, cousin Ohnstinn 
brought mo this joyful news, with what a jubilant 
heart I hoard tho words which wore to restore to Ino 
my golden freedom, I have related already in a former 
chapter 

But when I was nlono with mother, and wo tnlktsl 
tho great event over, then profound sadness seized us 
at tho thought of tho bitter disappointments England 
had had for us in tho course of a few months, and 
that tho short dream of happiness was now over for us 
for over 

I oven reproached myself for being so eager to Icavo 
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ii mau who had once in love and trust drawn me to his 
heart, allhouf^h that lieart had been burnt out lono- 
figo. Tlic few burning sparks under the ashes had 
nevertheless glowed for me. 

I also honestly endeavoured to forget everything by 
which the prince had offended me, and to remember 
-only the good ho had shown me. 

In this meek disposition I bade the prince heartily 
welcome on his next visit, and with emotion greeted 
him as future King of the Greeks, and amid tears 
wished him God’s speed and blessings in his high 
•calling. 

And what answer did his Highness return to my 
affectionate words ? 

“ I hope very much that the mild climate may agree 
better with my health than this everlasting mist of 
England I fancy it must be very pleasant to breathe 
the balmy air, whilst walking m myrtle and orange 
groves, or resting under airy silken tents, whilst fair 
Greek women sing to mo their sweet national songs, 
and execute fantastic dances ” And the prince en- 
larged copiously on the tents of blue and white striped 
silk, about the making of which he had already treated 
with a contractor. 

Then my tears ceased, and with anger and mdigna- 
tion I was forced to think, Here, then, is the man 
to whom you sacrified your artistic career and your 
reputation, who by his pretended love enticed you into 
this equivocal position, to whom you abandoned your- 
self body and soul, for whom you hved like a bird 
in a cage, and who does not find the smallest word to 
express regret at the approaching everlasting separa- 
tion ’ ” And I could have cried put, with Countess 
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generated through long slaveiy ” Farther, the pnnce 
required that Greene should make speoifio apphoabon 
for him to the Great Powers 

Count Oapodutnas, on the other hand, imposed tho 
condition that Pnnce Leopold should bnug ns dower 
for hiB new country the islands of Samos and Onndm 
(Crete) This the pnnce was unable to promise And 
BO the negotiations rested IPrmce Leopold has over 
suspected that his old fnend, Cnpodistnas, played 
false m the matter, ospinng himself to the per 
manent presidenoy — nay, perhaps even to the Greek 
crown 

Dunng my stay in Pans, which was prolonged in 
consequence, these negotiations were rosumod in 
September, and on the 8rd of February, 1880, tho 
Great Powers (Eussia, France, and England) guar 
anteed to tho Greeks complete indepondence of Turkey 
under a hereditary Chnstian pnnce, and formally 
offered the Greek crown to Pnnco Leopold of Koburg, 
who at first seised at it with his two hands, without 
any condition whatever 

When, one morning in February, cousin Chnstian 
brought mo this joyful news, with wlmt a jubilant 
heart I hoard tho words which wore to restore to tno 
my golden freedom, I have related already in a former 
chapter 

But when I was alone with mother, and wo talked 
tho great event over, then profound sadness seized us 
ot tho thought of tho bitter disappointments England 
had had for us in tho course of n fow months, and 
that tho short dream of happiness was now over for us 
for over 

I oven reproached myself for bung so eager to leavo 
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man who had once in love and trust drawn me to his 
heart, although that heart had been burnt out long 
ngo. Tlie few burning sparks under the ashes had 
iicvcrtliclcss glowed for me. 

I also honestly endeavoured to forget everything by 
V Inch the prince had offended me, and to remember 
onl3 the good he had shown me. 

In this meek disposition I bade the prince heartily 
welcome on his next visit, and with emotion greeted 
him as future King of the Greeks, and amid tears 
wished him God’s speed and blessings in his high 
calling. 

And what answer did his Highness return to my 
affectionate words ? 

“I hope very much that the mild climate may agree 
better with my health than this evei lasting mist of 
England I fancy it must be very pleasant to breathe 
the balmy air, whilst walking in myrtle and orange 
groves, or resting under airy silken tents, whilst fair 
Greek women sing to me their sweet national songs, 
and execute fantastic dances.” And the prince en- 
larged copiously on the tents of blue and white striped 
silk, about the making of which he had already treated 
with a contractor. 

Then my tears ceased, and with anger and mdigna- 
tion I was forced to think, Here, then, is the man 
to whom you sacrified your artistic career and your 
reputation, who by his pretended love enticed you into 
this equivocal position, to whom you abandoned your- 
self body and soul, for whom you hved like a bird 
in a cage, and who does not find the smallest word to 
express regret at the approaching everlasting separa- 
tion I ” And I could have cried put, with Countess 
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generated throagh. long elavery ** Farther, the prince 
required that Greece should make specific application 
for him to the Great Powers 

Count Oapodiatrias, on the other hand, imposed the 
condition that Prince Lieopold should bring os dower 
for his new coantiy the islands of Samoa and Oandia 
(Crete) This the pnnce was unable to promise And 
so the negotiations rested Prmce Leopold has ever 
suspected that his old fnend, Cnpodiatnns, played 
f^e in the matter, aspinng himself to the per 
manent presidency — nay, perhaps even to the Greek 
crown 

During my stay ra Pans, which was prolonged in 
consequence, tbeso negotiations were reanmod in 
September, and on the 8rd of February, 1830, tbo 
Great Powers (Bnssia, France, and England) guar- 
anteed to the Greeks complete indepondence of Turkey 
under a hereditary Obnetian pnnco, and formally 
offered the Greek crown to Pnnco Leopold of Koburg, 
who at first seized at it with his two hands, without 
any condition whatever 

When, one morning in Fobmary, cousin Ohnstian 
brought mo this joyful newu, with wlmt a jubilant 
heart I hoard tho words whioh wore to roatoro to Ino 
my golden freedom, I have related already in n former 
chapter 

But when I was alono with mother, and wo talked 
tbo groat event over, then profound sadness soircd us 
at tho thought of tho bitter disappointmonta England 
Imd had for us in tho courflo of a fo?r months, and 
that tho abort dream of hnppincaa was now over for u' 
for over 

T oven ropronchod myself for bung so engorto Icnro 
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a man who had once in love and trust drawn me to his 
heart, althouorh that heart had been burnt out lono- 
^igo. The few burning sparks under the ashes had 
iievcrtlieless glowed for me. 

I also honestly endeavoured to forget everything by 
which the prince had offended me, and to remember 
only the good he had shown me. 

Ill this meek disposition I bade the prince heartily 
welcome on his next visit, and with emotion greeted 
him as future King of the G-reeks, and amid tears 
wished him God’s speed and blessings in his high 
-calling. 

And what answer did his Highness return to my 
affectionate words ? 

“ I hope very much that the mild climate may agree 
better with my health than this everlasting mist of 
England I fancy it must be very pleasant to breathe 
the balmy air, whilst walking in myrtle and orange 
gloves, or resting under airy silken tents, whilst fair 
Hieek women sing to me their sweet national songs, 
and execute fantastic dances.” And the prince en- 
larged copiously on the tents of blue and white striped 
silk, about the making of which he had already treated 
with a contractor. 

Then my tears ceased, and with anger and indigna- 
tion I was forced to think, “ Here, then, is the man 
to whom you sacrified your artistic career and your 
reputation, who by his pretended love enticed you into 
this equivocal position, to whom you abandoned your- 
self body and soul, for whom you hved like a bird 
in a cage, and who does not find the smallest word to 
express regret at the approaching everlasting separa- 
tion ! ” And I could have cried put, with Countess 
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Ormna,* “ Is that all the eiouBe I am worth ? Hot a 
amgle he left for me ? Hot a amgle httlo he for me 
now ?” Tea, I might really havn been worth a small 
afleotation of regret 

Ho, not even one single httle question had this 
blat6, self loving man, with the dned np heart, for me^ 
Hot even a httle social question of politeness, since we 
now must part, heoaose fate thus wills it, — “ How does 
him*’ — (the fa mi l i a r address of “dn** never came 
over his bps I) — " how and where does him intend to 
hve in future P Will she settle in Pans ns Oountess 
hlontgomery, or m Switzerland, or in Italy ? Or does 
the hot, art-loving heart long to return, as Karohne 
Bauer, to the stage P I should be in favour of Conn 
toss Montgomery continuing to hve m anstocmtio 
retirement , for the sudden reappearance of Knrolino 
Bauer on the stage might call forth fresh newspaper 
scandal, which I should not care for very much at 
present ” 

The ossified egotist did not oven with a syllablo 
nllndo to my future, or to my heart, how it would 
resign itself to the impending separation I Ho only 
thought of his own, dear, potted self, nnd of his own 
comfort. 

With tho saroo equanimity that tho pnneo displayed 
when ho spoko about tho blue nnd white Greek royal 
tonta ho was about to order, did ho now complacently 
select ns his theme tho choice of a future queen for 
Greece, whilst his slender, well kept fingers accord 
mg to wont, " drizzled ” quietly away All tho pnti 
cesses of Europe had to pass in roiiow, and were in a 
buBincss-liko way analyzed nnd cnlicized by bun The 
1 A cliuscler In Lmtogs '* Emain GtleoUi," 
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•jinncc personally was most inclined to a Princess, of 
Oldenburg, but from a political standpoint a French 
jirincess appeared to him more advantageous If only 
the Duchesse de Bern had not been so eccentric and 
indcjicndcnt ! As mother of the future King of 
Fiance, she would have had the most chances in her 
favour. But the pedantic, narrow-hearted, timid 
Pi nice Leopold was, after all, too much afraid of this 
ricry, energetic woman, and with a sigh he decided in 
f.iYour of a little Princess of Oldenburg, who, he 
thought, might have a future yet. 

Does not this conversation, as addressed to me, 
indicate an almost incredible coarseness of heart, or 
a still more incredible naivetd on the part of the 
prince. 

Almost choked with emotion, I nevertheless re- 
strained myself by superhuman efforts from hurling 
into the prince’s face truths he would not have liked 
to hear. 

But scarcely had he gone, when I sent a few lines 
to cousin Christian : “ Come, if you wish stiU to find 
us here I am dying with woe and anger. My patience 
and my strength are at an end.” 

Early next morning Christian Stockmar came riding 
up He found my mother and me in the greatest 
despair and excitement. Burning with wrath, and with 
^convulsive sobs, I cried out impetuously to my cousin, 
after I had acquainted him with the debasing conver- 
sation of yesterday, “ For this soulless puppet I have 
sacrificed myself , and you — the prudent cousin — you 
did not warn me On the contrary, you are the 
accomplice of the prince, since you only thought of him 
and his pleasure, and beheved you had done every- 
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Orsina,’ “ Is that all the eicnse I am worth ? Not a 
smgle he left for me P Not a single httle he for me 
now P” Yes, I might really have been worth a small 
affectation of regret 

No, not even one single httle question had this 
hUui, self loving man, with the dned up heart, for mo,. 
Not even a httle social question of pohteness, since wo 
now must part, because fate thus wills it, — " How does 
Mm” — (the familiar address of “da” never came 
over hiB lips 1) — “ how and where does Mm intend to 
hve in future ? Will she settle in Pans ns Oountoss 
Montgomery, or m Switaerland, or in Italy? Or does 
the hot^ arb-lovmg heart long to return, ns Knrolmo 
Bauer, to the stage ? I should he in favour of Oouu- 
tess Montgomery continuing to live in nnstoomtio 
retirement , for the sudden reappoaranoe of Karolmo 
Bauer on the stage might call forth fresh newspaper 
scandal, which I should not care for very maoh at 
present ” 

The ossified egotist did not oven with a syllnblo 
nllndo to my future, or to my heart, how it would 
resign itself to the impending separation I Ho only 
thought of his own, dear, potted self, and of hia own 
comfort 

With the same equanimity that the pnneo displayed 
when ho spoke about the blue and white Greek royal 
tents ho was about to order, did ho now complacently 
select as his theme the choice of n future queen for 
Greece, whilst hia slender, well kept fingers, accord 
mg to wont, " drualed ” quietly away All the prtn 
cesses of Europe had to pass m review, nnd were in a 
business-like way nnnlyted nnd cnticired by him The 
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•pnncc personally was most inclined to a Princess, of 
Oldenburg, but from a political standpoint a French 
princes^? appeared to him more advantageous. If only 
the Duchesse do Born had not been so eccentric and 
independent! As mother of the future King of 
Fiance, she would have had the most chances in her 
fa^our But the pedantic, narrow-hearted, timid 
Pi nice Leopold was, after all, too much afraid of this 
fieiy, energetic woman, and with a sigh he decided in 
f.ivour of a little Princess of Oldenburg, who, he 
thought, might have a future yet. 

Docs not this conversation, as addressed to me, 
indicate an almost incredible coarseness of heart, or 
a still more incredible naivetd on the part of the 
pi nice. 

Almost choked with emotion, I nevertheless re- 
strained myself by superhuman efforts from hurling 
into the prince’s face truths he would not have liked 
to hear. 

But scarcely had he gone, when I sent a few lines 
to cousin Christian : “ Come, if you wish still to find 
us here I am dying with woe and anger. My patience 
and my strength are at an end.” 

Early next morning Christian Stockmar came riding 
up He found my mother and me in the greatest 
despair and excitement. Burning with wrath, and with 
^convulsive sobs, I cried out impetuously to my cousin, 
after I had acquainted him with the debasing conver- 
sation of yesterday, “ For this soulless puppet I have 
sacrificed myself , and you — the prudent cousin — you 
•did not warn me. On the contrary, you are the 
accomplice of the prince, since you only thought of him 
and his pleasure, and believed you had done every- 
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■fchiBg for your poor deluded cousin, ivlien you enacted 
an equivocal mamage ceremony for her reputation, 
and oanaed a certain mmi to be deposited ior her 
future euBteuoe I oliarge you, Christian Stookmur, 
with having made me the mere plaything of a pnnoely 
whim ” 

My cousin, in the highest degree out of counton 
ance, answered, ** Yes, I have done wrong, Karohno, 
to you and your mother, when I made you come to 
England I did wrong, not to have given up my 
position with the prince rather than permit this luck 
less connection But I had anticipated everything so 
differently, so ranch more pleasantly I was gratified 
by the thought that the prince would enjoy an affec- 
tionate domesticity, I expected a revival of his youth 
by the side of a blooming and beloved young creature, 
and was also glad that yon and your mother would 
secure an mdependent existence, far away from the 
confusion and cabals of stago-lifo , and I had hoped 
that the birth of obildren would make the union a 
pleasant and lasting one." 

" Children 1” I cned, beyond myself, "children I 
You know bettor than I that your sly master never 
desired any, and that this also was your wish and 
your diplomatic advice , so that the luckless bond 
might bo dissolved ns easily ns it was tied, if it should 
suit your plans and politics TVliy did the pnneo 
never address mo by the familiar • du ’ ? AVhy did he, 
after my return from Pans, never come save quite 
formallv to pay a stiff visit and a dnislo ? IThy did he 
never spenk in a confiding way about his experienc-i 
in life, and why did ho never inquire about mini * 
About Princess Charlotte he only told me that she 
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Imil appeared t-o him one night as a ghost, and that I 
'v\ns more bcauliful than slic. And why did yon and 
tlic piiiico conceal from me that, at the very same time 
wlien I followed 3'our allurements to England, your 
bi other was socking to obtain for him in Greece the 
royal crown — this crown which, you know, would im- 
mediately have broken again the bond that knitted 
ns together ^ ^V'hy ? — but there are already too many 
ol thc'^e which even all the diplomatists in 

tbe vorld would fail to answer to my satisfaction, 
but which are more than sufficient to give me the 
right to leave England for ever to-morrow. That I 
did not do so long ago was simply for the sake of my 
reputation. Eor the sake of that I ought, perhaps, to 
remain even longer in these crushing bonds, so as to 
part from him and you in peace, only when the Greek 
crown had been secured for him; but yesterday’s 
mortifying experience forces it as a duty upon me to 
leave this narrow-hearted, egotistical man, with his 
dried-up heart and unmanly character, as soon as 
possible. Not a fibre of my heart binds me to him 
now.” My voice here broke into passionate sobs. 

Dumb and blank, only his finely-cut features dis- 
turbed by the nervous quiver peculiar to him, my 
cousin had sat opposite to me , now he took my hand 
and said, still remarkably quiet and calm, although his 
voice betrayed his inner emotion, — 

“Yes, Karohne, you have been wronged by tho 
prince and by me, whose good-nature once more got 
the better of my understanding and my conscience. 
My intentions were good, and pure also, so far as you 
and your mother are concerned, but circumstances 
proved too strong for me. In order, however, that no 
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greater -wrong may be done you etill, I mnat remind 
you that when you came to England you gave your- 
selves over to my counsel and leadership uncon- 
ditionally In this my responsible position I demand 
that you do not leave England precipitately, and that 
you -will not leave the prince on any other than 
friendly terms I demand that you shall patiently 
tany for some days or weeks more, until the Greek 
orown be either definitely seourad for the pnnoe, or 
lost altogether Then it shall be my snored duty to 
arrange also your position in your interest Promise 
me that ’ 

And I promised with copious tears to have patience 
and agam fresh patience 1 — till my cousin should say, 

‘ Now It IS time to part The King of Greece will 
remain a faithful fnend to you— in the distance." 

From this hour my cousin once more showed mo 
the old confidence and the most solioitons cordiality 
In his sputtonng, humorous way ho often said to mo, 

" What a pity it is, Einroline, that I am married 
already, else I would mate yon my wife, and the 
Pnnee, or King, Leopold might spend liis wonted 
innocent drizzling hour at our ton table whilst I ruled 
Greece ” 

And Pnneo Leopold, the future king of Greece, 
bow did bo bobnvo to mo ? 

As if nothing whntovor was changed between us 
Ho came ns usual to dinner, musical exorcises, read 
mgs, dnzzbng, and only now and then naively spoke 
to us of bin wliito and blue tents and future queens 

A man of noble ebametor would citber have desire! 
that I might continue to stand by bis side, ns a true 
and loving mate, for the span of time still granted ns 
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io l)c (ogcllicr, or iji ;i dclicafco manner would have 
!ia‘!(cnod on tlio inc\ liable — felic solution of tlie union 
nml my dcpailurc. 

Bill lln*^ callous indifTpience and offensive non- 
cbnlance of I be ]nn)cc lowaids mo was bound to rouse 
my (leopc‘'l indignalion, and vonnd me in my inner- 
mo^-l Iiearl- I lived in a conlmual uproar of the most 
conlliclinij: feelings, and J had to muster all my moral- 
‘-liengih 10 be abb* (o keep my word to mj’’ cousin, and 
to foiee mv'^elf at le.i'^t to an outicard calmness in the 
pi ince’^^ pre'^enco. In 1113 lic.irt there was grumbling 
and storming without intermission, threatening dis- 
n''lcr. It was but too clear to m3’sclf that my life had 
‘juffered .•'hijiwicck 

The dismal villa tliieaicnod to choke me, and the 
longing for the fice ai tist life, given up with such 
Icvil V, burned w'ithin mo day and night. 

1^13' sojourn w'lth the prince under the old conditions 
appeared to me lieacheiy to mj'self, for the mutual 
affection w'hich alone was able to sanctify our peculiar 
alliance had forsaken us 

But for all that, my cousin, upon all my complaints, 
repeated, “Patience, wait, do not anticipate; time 
must decide and — solve ” 

Christian Stockmar wnas always in a most excitable 
mood while the question of the Grreek crown was sti 
in abejmncc. Sometimes he would come rushing up 
to us like a storm, in order to re|ieve his oppressed 
heart about the doings of his master, void as t ey 
w^ere of tact and decision, in this vital question 
'Glreece 

In his impulsive excitement the otherwise so 
cumspect diplomatist would often sputter away v y 
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'exclaims joyously, * Here is the clamp, I found it 
jammed m betiroen the mattress and bedstead ' ‘ Tes, 
that IB it,* the prmoe said faintly, and closed his eyes, 
exhausted In ray first rage I threw the confounded 
thing out of the window, conjuring the prince to 
be sure to leave off such effeminate, dangerons trifling 
m future, for that I would not have given a penny for 
hia safety ” 

Cousin," I cried, with tragi*comical dismay, "I 
shall never get nd of the picture you have here drawn 
for UB For ever and for ever I shall see the prinoo 
before me in the agony of death, swallowing spoon 
ful upon spoonful of the homd electuary, b-r r-r 1 
And such a picture is ill soitod to the idol of ray 
dreams* Thank Glod, that the danger is over " 

"Over I yes, for to-day,*’ Stockmor blurted out 
" But who knows what Iub Highness ragonuity may 
devise to-morrow to preserve his beloved body ? Is it 
not enough to turn one road, to see a man, otherwise 
so sensible, occupy himself ever and over, and solely, 
v,ith Ills beloved poreon, and in so doing foil into all 
kinds of silly childishness ? Does ho not valk about 
upon bis treble solod hoots, ns stiff as a stork in a 
field of clover, for fear ho mny get cold in Ins door 
foot? Docs ho not wear a coal black wig, to appear 
younger? na\o you o\cr seen him ndo boldlj,hko 
a man — or heard him epenk loudly, and without 
rcfftraint ? Like another Don Quixote, ho only jidcs 
small ponies, so tliat bis feet almost touch tho 
ground, to prevent tho difogrccable shaking, and the 
danger of his Highness falling off Siicaking m a low 
voice iB caid to preserve tho chest and throat TIiub I 
oan easilj understand that Jlunjieur tout iloucancnt. 
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in ?:pitc of his inboni ainiabilit.}’' and former personal 
cliarni'?, in all his former ‘silly liaisons' has never 
boon able to inspire women with a true and lasting 
pa^^sioiij nor you either, Karohne. The first comer, if a 
gay, jolly cavalier, easily unseated him with his ladies 

“ But did not Countess Picquelmont want to leave 
her husband the ambassador, for the prince’s sake?” 

“ Because her aged husband wearied her, and 
because the intriguing Viennese expected to play an 
import ant part in England as mistress, perhaps even 
spouse of the prince ; and because she hoped to grow 
rich through him. But what a mistake ! After his 
Highness had drizzled to her in sweet t^te-a-t^te 
a dozen times or so, her Excellency and her passion 
took swiftly to their heels.” 

“Yes, cousin, drizzling is the most terrible of 
terrors, and much worse than ‘ man in his madness ’ 
Had Schiller only seen his Highness drizzle once 1 
I burst out laughing with a touch of my old, almost- 
forgotten humour 

Stockraar said, amused, “And yet, Karohne, you 
have not seen our gracious master drizzle in company 

with Lord B. • It is sufficient to make one bolt, 

when both worthy gentlemen sit stiff, and grave, and 
in silence, opposite each other, and do nothing else 

but drizzle at each other Lord R taught the 

prince this noble amusement ” 

“ Cousin, what will the Greeks say, I wonder, 
when his Majesty on the throne gives them a dnzZhng- 
treat ? ” 

‘‘We are far from that yet,” and cousm Christian 
relapsed into his gloomy mood, and rode home to 
Claremont m deep thought. 
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Stockmar iras nght, the prince’s uresolntion and 
fickleness in tie Greek qnestion caused him ranch 
trouble at that brae, and, indeed, eventually brought 
the whole affair to shipwreck. In his desire for the 
glittering king a crown, and for the doice far menie 
under silk tents m the balmy air of Greece, the pnnce 
exposed again and again his weakneas In his 
anxiety not to lose the pretty bttlo throne, Pnnoo 
Leopold at first conceded to the London conference 
a dangerous tutorage over himself, and, hko a good 
boy, said to everything “ yes , ” so that his final “ no ’ 
■was aU the more grating to the ear And what 
severe lessons the pnnoa had to pocket from Ins 
tntora 1 

Thus •when the pnnce had already declared his 
assent to all the conditions of the conference, and 
then, at the eleventh hour asked Candia for Greece, 
Lord Aberdeen wrote to him on the 31st of January, 
1830, m these severe terms — There has never 
and nowhere boon any mention of Crolo hitherto 
In spite of all that has been done in tho matter, you 
aro indeed still at liberty to decline, but tho refusal 
of Crete could not account for such a resolve 
Consider how such a procoduro can bo reconciled 
with your dignity, and your reputation for consis 
tonoy Tho Powers do not intend to ncgoliato with 
you They expect a simple acooptanco of their 
proposal, and would regard a qualified one os a 
refusal ’ 

Nevertheless, the pnnce Ined yet scvoml limes h> 
letter to smuggle n few stipulntions into thi pro 
poBuls of tho conference, but was ]uit as iiuicLIy 
ready to nilbdraw bis Liters and slipulatioin, irheo 
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Lord AbcrdcL'u demanded ifc in the name of the 
Great Low or ‘i. 

Eaily in Apnl Prince Leopold went to Pans, in 
order 1o nsk, as cliosen King of Greece, tlie band 
of a Piinccss of Orleans. But at tlie end of tlio 
same montb, on receiving the news of the serious 
indisposition of Ins fntlier-in-law, King George lY., 
he returned with a icfusnl, and now thought once 
more 'Jcriou'^l}- of the little Princess of Oldenburg. 

Suddonl}, on the 21st Ma}’’, Priuce Leopold wrote 
to the coTifcrcnce of the Great Poi^eis that he did not 
sec his way to force himself, as their king, upon a 
people who Mere not satisfied with the guaiantees he 
brought ^\ itli him from the London conference, and so 
he declined the proffered throne with thanks 

But this was hardly the true reason, for, if so, 
Prince Leopold could not have accepted the crown 
in the first instance. It was generally thought at 
the time that the approaching death of the king, 
nnd the chance of an English regency dunng the 
minority of his niece Victoria, had induced the prince 
to commit this act of inconsistency. Thus the aged 
Baron Stem, whose advice in the matter of the Greek 
crown Prince Leopold had repeatedly asked, formally 
wrote to the prince concerning his unjustified final 
refusal in these reproving terms — 

“When Emperor Alexander, in 1812, began the 
contest with Napoleon, he took for his motto . " Con- 
fiance en Dieu, courage, perseverance, union I ’ and 
with the ‘ believing eye that looks firmly and boldly up 
to heaven ’ he abandoned himself to the inspirations of 
his high-minded, noble character, and stretched the 
giant on the ground Human reason may recognize 
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what Ues close to ns, but le unable to penetrate the- 
darknesa of the distant future Here sense of dutj', 
confidence in God, renunciation of self must guide us ^ 

More contemptuously still Stem -wntes to the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne — 

“ "What does your Grace say to the behaviour of 
Prmoe Leopold ? It is quite in keeping with the 
character of the Marqias peu h peu, as King George 
IV used to call him Instead of removmg the 
difficulties, instead of completing the undertaking 
begun by him, ho cowardly takes his hands from the 
plough, whilst ha oalonlatea the changes that may 
arise through the death of King George IV A. 
man of suoh a weak charaoter is not competent to 
vigorously put his shoulder to the wheel He is 
colourless 1 ” 

In a similar way Stem ohamotonzes the prince m 
a letter to Freiherr von Qagom — 

“Ho had the oonsciouanoss that ho would prove 
unequal to tbo ontorpnso, and at tUo same timo ho 
cast a side glanco at his probable mfiuonco m England, 
wbiob, bowovor, be will not obtain, owing to Ins woak- 
nesa of ohamotcr, and at best will lose again ns soon 
as PnneoBs Victoria is grown up — that is, within sit 
or seven years " 

Also Pnneo Mottomicli censured the pnnco’a 
“weakness of character and lunidity,” and a French 
writer called the pnneo a “ wan of the world — so 
llasi that Bot oion ambition could adhoru to Inm 
permanently ’ 

And Dr Karl Mondclssobn Birtboldy, the son of 
my early fnoud Felix wntes in liis hiatoncal work 
regarding “Count John Capodistnas ” — 
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“ Even lit the last moment Prince Leopold might 
linvc come to a manl}" resolution : — to accept the 
crown, jji‘;t because it was a crown of thorns, and 
thus at the same time tear to pieces the net of 
intrigues tliab liad been spun to scare him off his 
path. But instead of counteracting the intrigues of 
Ins adversaries, he utilized them m order to conceal 
his own fickleness and the suddenly altered aims 
of his amlntion. Instead of quickly and vigorously 
taking lip tlic hard but noble task, he trifled for 
months with the hopes of a nation writhing m 
despair.” 

When cousin Christian, at the end of May, in the 
greatest excitement brought me the crushing news, 
‘‘ Tlie prince lias now dehnitively declined the Greek 
crown, because he feels that he is incapable of dealing 
wnth the state of affairs in that country. So we shall 
stay in England, and all remains as before ! ” — I broke 
down, completely discouraged and discountenanced. 
It had been so sweet to dream of the approaching 
freedom, and of a new life as a free, happy artiste! 
Tlie awaking was fraught with the bitterest disap- 
pointment and pains. The violent mental agitation 
brought upon me a burning fever. I would have 
rather died — “ then all would have been stiU at 
once.” 

When I recovered, and the prince once more sat 
opposite me, drizzling, then he did not ask, “ Is Mizi 
still devoted to me ? May I hope for reawakening 
love ? ” 

No, the used-up, selfish man, with the dried- up 
heart, had not a word of apology or explanation for 
me. He behaved as if not the least thing had come 
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irhat hea close to us, but is unable to penetrate the- 
darkness of tbe distant future Hero sense of duty, 
confidence in Gtod, rennnoiation of self must guide ns " 

More contemptnonsly still Stein writes to the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne — 

“MTiat does your Grace say to the behaviour of 
Fnnoe Leopold ? It is quite in keeping with the 
character of the ilarquw peu hpeu, as King George 
IV used to call him Instead of removing the 
difficulties, instead of completmg the undertaking 
begun by him, ha cowardly takes his hands from the 
plough, whilst ho calculates the changes that may 
arise through the death of King George IV A. 
man of such a weak ohamoter is not competent to 
vigorously put hiB shoulder to the wheel Ho is 
colourless I ” 

In a similar way Stem chamotenies the pnneo m 
a letter to Freiherr von Gagom — 

“ He had the consciousness that ho would prove 
unequal to the onterpnso, and at the same time ho 
cast a side glance at his probable influence in England, 
which, however, ho will not obtain, owing to his weak- 
ness of chamotor, and at best will lose again os soon 
ns Pnnecss Victona is grown up — that is, within siv 
or seven years ' 

Also Pnneo Mottomich cousurod the pnneo’s 
“ weakness of oharactor and timidity," and a French 
writer called the pnneo a “ man of the world — so 
llasd that not oven ambition could adhere to him 
permanently ’ 

And Dr Karl IfondclsSohn Birtholdy, the son of 
my early fnend Fdu: antes m Ins histoncal work 
regarding " Count John Capodistnas — 
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“ Even the last moment Prmce Leopold might 
have come to a manl 3 ’' resolution : — to accept the 
crown, pi^^t because it was a crown of thorns, and 
'thus at the same time tear to pieces the net of 
intrigues that had been spun to scare him off his 
path. But instead of counteracting the intrigues of 
Ins adversaries, he utilized them in order to conceal 
Ins own fickleness and the suddenly altered aims 
of Ins ambition. Instead of quickly and vigorously 
taking up the hard but noble task, he trifled for 
^iponths vitli the hopes of a nation writhing m 
despair,” 

When cousin Cliristian, at the end of May, m the 
greatest excitement brought me the crushing news, 
‘‘ The prince has now definitively declined the Greek 
crown, because he feels that he is incapable of dealing 
with the state of affairs in that country. So we shall 
stay in England, and all remains as before 1 ” — I broke 
down, completely discouraged and discountenanced. 
It had been so sweet to dream of the approaching 
freedom, and of a new life as a free, happy artiste ! 
The awaking was fraught with the bitterest disap- 
pointment and pains. The violent mental agitation 
brought upon me a burning fever. I would have 
rather died — “ then all would have been stiU at 
once.” 

When I recovered, and the prince once more sat 
opposite me, drizzling, then he did not ask, “ Is Mizi 
still devoted to me ? May I hope for reawakening 
love ? ” 

No, the used-up, selfish man, with the dried-up 
heart, had not a word of apology or explanation for 
me. He behaved as if not the least thing had come 

VOL. n. X 
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between ua — no entiomg Oreeb orown, no blue and 
white royal tente, no pnnoessoa of Orleans Vr Olden- 
burg He seemed to regard it as a matter of course 
that the old, dismal life should quietly continue, that 
he should drive up to dinner every day, that wo should 
go through some music together, that finally, whilst I 
rend to him, he should dniile — drizzle — drizzle 

I felt humiliated by it in the profoundest degree 
This bitter indignation of my heart brought back my 
old energy of character, and I urged forcibly upon 
Christian Stookmar my obvionsly just claim to be free 
— rather to-day than to-morrow 

But my mentor was ineiomble He appealed to 
my reason and my heart, “ At this moment you must 
not think of leaving the prince — now, when, owing 
to manifold disappointments, he finds himself m 
a specially depressed mood He requires your 
sympathy now, just os much as my nssistnnoo 
Theroforo just a little more patience, Karolina "Who 
knows what the coming weeks may bring for us? 
Kmg George may die any day, and then there will 
bo great changes — also for ua Just lot us await 
this important event yet First of all, you will go 
with your mother to hvo once more, for the London 
season, in the pretty villa in the Regent’s Park 
Then soon after follows the summer tnp to the 
Continent The prince has to take the waters m 
Karlsbad, I have to go to Koburg, and you and your 
mother may visit brother Louis in Pans, or go to 
Baden Baden, or wherever else you would like to go 
If your heart should not draw you back to tho pnneo 
in autumn, then you simply stay away and com 
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mission me, as your representative, to dissolve the 
nnion. Thus the separation will take place without 
mutual excitement, without rancour or bitterness, and 
without public eclat ' ” 

After vehement resistance, I at last yielded to my 
cousin Christian’s remonstrances, and stayed, but with 
n heavy heart. W ould I had followed my own feelings, 
and gone at once * How much bitterness I should 
thus have been spared ! 

Before we removed to the Regent’s Park, we were 
to have a painful rencontre. 

On a beautiful evening in spring, when the hlacs 
were in blossom and the nightingales singing, mother 
and I felt impelled by unconquerable longing to quit 
our gloomy grounds and enter the laughing, sunny 
world beyond. Why should we not take a walk to 
beautiful Claremont ? The prince and cousin Chris- 
tian were staying m London. Only when the prince 
himself was present there, had Claremont been for- 
bidden us. 

Thus we promenaded, very glad to have escaped 
the damp prison, through the charming plantations, 

" and from an eminence were enjoying the hazy view of 
the distant Windsor Castle, when a clear girl’s voice 
and childish laughter reached our ears Upon a silver- 
grey pony, accompanied by a large, white, shaggy dog, 
a girl of about eleven years came trotting up with 
waving tresses and large, shining eyes. These eyes 
looked at me, surprised and inquisitive, whdst her 
little hand steadily checked the horse. And the little 
Amazon suddenly turned round, and soon returned 
with a stately round lady. She too started, and her 
oyes glided away over us, not without seventy, 
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and 1 felt tow I blnehed with shame under this 
g;laao 0 Then the lady called oat to her a word in 
English, and both disappeared m the copse, leaving us 
behind m great confusion 

We had recognized each other It was the Duchess 
of Kent, the sister of Prince Leopold, with her little 
daughter, the present Queen of England 

And the Dnohess of Kent, Princess Victona of 
Koburg durst not recognize and salute friendhly 
her early playmate, Obnstelohen Stocbmar, and her 
daughter 

lly poor mother and I had become in the eyes of 
the Duchess of Kent very donbtfnl persons 

Sobbing, almost crushed with shame, I sank into 
my mother’s arms In the most depressed mood wo 
returned to onr prison By what bad I montod all 
this wretchedness and all this disgrace P And the 
following day wo over and nbovo heard the bitterest 
reproaohes from the pnneo and Stockmar, for having 
visited Claremont Park of onr own accord whilst tho 
Duchess of Kent and Princess Victona wore on a visit 
there 

After that, when wo onco moro occupied tho 
pleasant viUa in Rogont’s Park, and I agnin walked 
through tho old familiar rooms and tho lo\ oly garden, 

I burst into tears How much had changed within 
mo and around mo since I, just a year ago, " upon my 
journey to fortune," entered this now homo for the 
first time 1 felt ns if I had aged by many jenrs 
dunng this twelvemonth So many young hopes, 
illusions, dreams, ideals had meanwhile faded from 
mo So much nchor had 1 grown in sad cxpcncuci’S 
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r.nd (li^qipoin! mcnl s ! So completely impoverished did 
1 feel ! 

Tlte only rcfrc=;]nng ray out of thoso days of June in 
I^'IO the leinembrancc of Maria Malibran’s sweet 
.‘'nairiiiLr I was never to see her ao-ain. 

O 

Oilu'iv, 1*^0 dais and weeks passed in the old gloomy 
monotony. The prince arrived on his tedious drizzling- 
si‘-ii : tonkin Clirihtian sometimes came to tea in the 
-(lomnir Their nliolc interest was concentrated on 
King (leorge IV., wlio still lay dying, but would not 
die. 

Tor years the king, unnerved by excesses of all 
kmdsj 'Jiirfevcd from various maladies — gout, dropsy, 
imthinn, ossification of the heart, general debility, and 
fieipicnt swooning fits. He could no longer walk 
alone A special machine was devised to enable him 
to mount a horse. A rolling chair brought his 
IM.ijcsty up a gently rising incline to a platform. 
1‘h’om it the enormously swollen colossus, with the 
thin, emaciated legs — which, so it was said, on festive 
occasions were bolstered up and stiffened by six pairs 
of stockings and high-lacing boots — was lifted up by 
a crane, softly lowered into the saddle, and now the 
1 ide down the front could begin. The nervous system 
of the king had become so weakened, that he drank 
brandy or rum without ceasing, often eleven large 
glasses a day, besides strong whisky-punch, just to 
keep himself alive. In January, 1830, Christian 
Stockmar brought us the news that the king had 
lost the sight of both eyes, and was, furthermore, 
perpetually drunk, so as to be invisible for everybody. 
On the 24th of May, formal communication was made 
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to Parbament that the king's iTeakness was so extreme 
that he conld no longer sign his name 

On the 10th of July my mother wrote from London 
to my guardian and our trusty legal adviser, Hofgencht- 
advolat Bayer, at Karlsruhe, as follows — 

" Pnnoe Salm, who starts for Karlsruhe to morrow, 
will give you, my highly honoured friend, this letter, 
together with my life certificate, so as to enable my 
son Karl to touch the amount of my pension 
Should that certifioato not be sufiioient, the matter 
must be pnt ofi till Lina and I come into your 
neighbourhood, which is sure to toko place in July 
Here mnoh has changed, and we shall be heartily glad 
to see you soon again, and to be able to discuss and 
consult with you on everything The death of King 
George IV may bo expected every moment , he is 
said to have been nnconsoions for several days, and 
we sincerely hope that he will soon bo released from 
hiB sufferings As soon ns the bunal is over, Pnneo 
Leopold will bo able to set out for Karlsbad , and wo 
too are qnito ready to start. Lina and I aro going to 
Bwitierlnnd, where I am to use the waters, probably 
of Schininaoh or Baden Upon this tour wo hope to 
have the pleasure of mooting you m Baden Baden or 
Knr}flruhe, for there is much I have to toll you, and 
much to discuss with yon also, regarding my son Karl, 
who has still got the insane idea of that marrmgo m 
his head But you, honoured fnend, know but too 
well that Linn and I cannot give him the largo amount 
of money ho requires for his ‘ caution Ho must look 
out for a rich wife And how soon tho young, wild, 
light headed officer would got tired of tho faded Leo- 
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poldine Yon Hinkeldey, wlio is older than himself ! 
When will Earl at last get sense ? Louis is still in 
Switzerland, but will soon come over to London alto- 
gether, as my nephew, Christian von Stockmar, has 
offered him a good post as secretary to Prince Leopold, 
which makes us very happy. Lma is in good health, 
and contented, and sends her affectionate regards to 
her dear guardian. My good nephew was ill not 
merely all the winter, but also throughout this spring, 
and we have been very anxious on his account. Eow 
he IS doing better, and we hope he will completely re- 
cruit himself m Switzerland. On no account would he 
have gone to Greece, owing to his delicate health. That 
matter which caused us so much care and mental 
anxiety last winter is now fortunately over too, as you 
may know. Those were evil days; but who could 
imagine that such a thing would happen, and bring us 
into new difficulties ? More about all this orally. If 
only heaven would grant that we may keep out of the 
newspapers for once I It always causes new agitation, 
to see Lina’s name so often mentioned with all sorts of 
aUnsions, even in the Greek affair. We would gladly 
be forgotten by all the world, except by you, dear 
friend. Farewell ’ May we meet again soon, hale and 
hearty, in our old home.” 

But this meeting was destined not to be a joyful one, 
and to be frightfully accelerated by an unforeseen 
nvent, my heart and hand are quivering even now at 
the mere thought of those dreadful hours 

One evening in June, towards dusk, mother and I 
were alone in our little garden saloon. Suddenly we 
hear a knock at the door, hasty steps approached, and 
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before us stands brother Earl, "mth an air of conster- 
nation and nnsteady look. 

We -were as if stunned, and had not a word of wel- 
come , not a warm squeeze of the hand for Karl — we 
foreboded something dreadful 

Unhappy man, wbat have you done? '' mother ex- 
claimed “ Whence come you so suddenly, like a thief 
at night ? What do you want here, and of us ? ** 

“ Mother, I must marry Leopoldine von Hmkeldey, 
or I must shoot myself, for I liave pledged to her my 
word of honour, and she will drown herself — she will 
not outlive the shame 

** Oh you child of misfortune shoot yourself then I 
my mother shneked, quite beside herself " Your poor 
Bister IS no longer to be your victim, and to be ruined 
by you Ihe measure is full ” 

Karl, as ropeutant sinner implored our compassion, 
promised liis very best for the future if wo would only 
this ouo time, this last time, save him from despair 
My tears flowed I sought to pacify my mother, and 
promised to toll cousin Cbnstian and the pnneo every 
thing Accordingly, trembling like a criminal, I spoko 
next morning to my cousin, told him all and on 
treated him to pay the required 10,000 flonns of 
security for Knrl, and to deduct the Bum from my 
in\o*ited capital. 

Tins brought on tbo roost fnghlful scone Clinstinu 
Stockmar became funous IIo taunted my roothor 
and ino ns if it had boon nil a prcconcortcil plot 
to extort money from him and from tho pnnee 
“ For this pur|>oso wo bad secretly sent for Knrl 
and BO on 
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In Yam mj mother offered for ever to relinquish the 
pension which had been settled on her, in case she 
should survive me 

Christian’s distrust remained. He called us the 
most insulting names, “adventuresses,” “crafty in- 
tiiffantesj" who had drawn the wealthy prince into our 
nets, and had only come to England m order to sponge 
upon him. 

In vain I sought protection and vindication from the 
prince. He proved even pettier in his distrust than 
Stockmar. This was intensified by his sordid avarice. 
He calculated indeed that he would lose the interest 
of the 16,000 florins if they were to be already deducted 
from the capital settled upon me. He, m short, refused 
in the most offensive way to pay the caution-raoney for 
my brother. 

Then my so cruelly outraged pride blazed out with 
all the passion of my hot artiste blood, and I hurled re- 
proaches at Prmce Leopold and Christian Stockmar 
which I can maintain and justify even to-day. 

I told them that they had abused my confiding 
credulity when with deceitful promises they allured 
me to England in order to sweeten a few weary hours 
to a blase prince, that it had been a downright crime to 
snatch me from my respected social and artistic posi- 
tion, and to bring me into an equivocal relationship, 
and to keep secret from me that the prmce was at the 
same time aiming at the ciown of Greece, which, as 
they well knew, must, as a matter of course, put a 
speedy termination to our alliance, ruining my repu- 
tation for ever I told them that, while promising me 
^ retired domestic life, they had held me like a prisoner 
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of state I hurled into their pahng faces my ■whole- 
crushed and degraded heart, till my Toice "was choked 
by hystencal sobs 

So T parted from Pnnoe Leopold of Eoburg, to 
■whom I had given myself up body and soul with the 
confidence of a loving heart only a year before, and 
from my cousin Ohnatian Stookmar, whom T had loved 
nnd honoured like an elder brother, in whom I and my 
inother had put the bbodest oonfideuoe 

I have never seen either of the men again, never 
again exchanged a line with them* That ngly seve- 
rance went through the whole long human life 

My umon ■with Pnnce Leopold was dissolved by our 
mutual representative, Karl Stockmar, in the same 
mvstenoua manner as it had been formed the year 
before Karl Stockmar has sent me regularly tho 
interest of the modest capital which was stipulated for 
mo in tho mamage contract, till now troubles nccossi 
tatod the payment of tho capital itself 

My brother Louis did not come to London for 
good and of conrso did not enter tho pnnco*8 
Bcmco 

On tho 2Gth oE Juno, 1830, died King George IV 
of England, seated m his chair His head suddenly 
foil upon tho page's shoulder, and ho uttered faintly, 
*‘Oh God, I am dying! Tins is dmth " And be 
tfo# dead. Ho had burst a blood vessel 

■VThilst tho people wore jubilant over tho king s 
docenso, and great preparations wore being rondo for a 
bnllmnt funeral, my mother ami I drove out of tho 
excited London, and took the rond for Dover, leaving 
England for o\cr 
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ATith wlial difPeronfc feelings had we traversed the 
same route liardly tLirteen months before, trusting in 
loving allurements and golden promises I And bow 
complcteh^ wore the pinions of our souls broken now f 
Although when in the oppressive bonds I had 
often cried " Freedom, freedom 1 ” as the hart panteth 
for tbo water-brooks I although on mother’s trying 
to console me by saying, “ Lina, at least here we 
have no more sordid cares as at the theatre I ” I 
had ever answered, “ But also no joy 1 Oh mother 
could I move about with the poorest wandenng, 
troop, and play and struggle for the daily bread, I 
should be happier than here in the gilded cage in 
which I feel spirit and heart grow more and more 
torpid every day.” 

Now I was free, but at what cost I How much that 
was sad and bitter had I experienced during these 
thirteen months I I felt humbled before myself — 
disgraced My heart was sore and full of bitterness 
and weary to death. 

So I returned into my German home I felt so 
autumnally dull, as if within me and around me alL 
everything, had withered and burned out. And I 
was but three-and-twenty I 

As I write down these words I weep painful tears 
— ^tears of the most heartfelt compassion for the 
blooming, fair Lina, who tdl a year before had been 
childlike, harmless, and pure of heart, who in the 
prime of life was destined to expenence so much 
that was painful and depressing I feel as if it was 
not I for whom I am mourning, but for a Lina long 
departed. 
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of state I hurled into their pahng faces my whole 
crushed and degraded heart, tall my voice was choked 
by hysterical sobs 

So I parted from Pnnoo lieopold of Koburg, to 
whom I had given myself up body and soul with the 
confidence of a loving heart only a year before, and 
from my cousin Chnstaan Stookmar, whom T hod loved 
and honoured like an elder brother, m whom I and my 
mother had put the bhndest confidence 

I have never seen either of the men agam, never 
again exchanged a hue with tbeuL That ugly seve- 
ranee went through the whole long human hfe 

My union with Pnnee Leopold was dissolved by our 
mutual representative, Karl Stookmar, in the same 
mysterious manner as it had been formed the year 
before Emrl Stookmar has sent me regularly the 
interest of the modest capital whioh was stipulated for 
me in the marnage contract, tall new troubles nooosst 
tated the payment of the capital itself 

My brother Louis did not come to London for 
good and of course did net enter the pnneo s 
service 

On the 2Gth of June, 1330 died King George IV 
of England, seated in his chair His head suddenly 
fell upon the page’s shoulder, and ho uttered faintly, 
*‘Oh God, 1 am dyingl This is death” And h^- 
was dead Ho had burst a blood vessel 

ViTulst the people wore jubilant over the king « 
decease, and great preparations wore being made for a 
bnllmnt funeral, my mother and I drove out of the 
oxcitcd London, and took the roid for Dover leaving 
England for over 
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With -what different feelings had we traversed the 
same rente hardly thirteen months before, trusting in 
lovmg allurements and golden promises ! And how 
completely were the pinions of our souls broken now ^ 
Although when in the oppressive bonds I had 
often cned “ Freedom, freedom ! ” as the hart panteth 
for the water-brooks I although on mother’s trying 
to console me by saying, “ Lina, at least here we 
have no more sordid cares as at the theatre ! ” I 
had ever answered, “ But also no joy ! Oh mother 
could I move about with the poorest wandermg, 
troop, and play and struggle for the daily bread, I 
should be happier than here in the gilded cage in 
which I feel spirit and heart grow more and more • 
torpid every day.” 

Now I was free, but at what cost I How much that 
was sad and bitter had I experienced during these- 
thirteen months ! I felt humbled before myself — 
disgraced My heart was sore and full of bitteruess 
and weary to death. 

So I returned into my German home. I felt so 
autumnally dull, as if within me and around me all, 
everything, had withered and burned out. And I 
was but three-and-twenty 1 

As I write down these words I weep painful tears 
— ^tears of the most heartfelt compassion for the 
blooming, fair Lina, who till a year before had been 
childlike, harmless, and pure of heart, who in the 
prime of hfe was destined to experience so much 
that was painful and depressing. I feel as if it was 
not I for whom I am mourning, but for a Lina lono- 
departed. ^ 
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This ifl intenBified by the tormenbng “"WTiy? 
why Buoh bitter things for ms ? ” vrhioh has b^n 
tormenting me for almost half a century, and to 
whioh I cannot find an answer yet. 

Why was it that a true, noble mother and her 
happily gifted, enthnsiastio daughter were destined 
to be brought into a troubleS ambiguous connection, 
to the oomphcatione of which they were unequal, 
owing to their complete want of practical worldly 
wisdom ? We too had never understood how to 
caicnlate cunningly, how to watch for and utilize 
worldly advantages, in fact, how to assert ourselves 

Why was it permitted that a sweet, charming 
felicity was held out to me m a mirror, which turned 
out to be but a deceitful will-o’ the- wisp to allure mo 
into the mire ? 

Why was it that I, just I, a young, sangnmo lifo- 
lovmg creature, should fall the prey of a surfeited, 
heart-shrunk, self loving pedant, to bo his toy for a 
moment, a toy which amuses to day and is caressed, 
which 18 abandoned mdilforontly to-morrow, nnd then 
may pensh in the dust. 

Why? This query tormented my mother on her 
death bed, nnd she found no answer to it I am still 
facing this “ why ? ” 

Slinll I, in my last hour on earth, shall I, beyond 
the stars, over learn the whole truth, and have on 
insight into this "why ?" 

Before I conclude this, tho most painful chapter 
of my life, I have still something to say regarding tho 
characters of its two heroes 
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Since King Leopold I. of Belgium belongs to 
bistorj, and since Ernst Baron Stockmar, formerly 
keeper of the privy purse to Queen Victoria of 
England, and, later on, private secretary to the 
Crown Princess Victona of Prussia, edited and 
published the ** Memorable Events from the Papers 
of Baron Christian Friedrich von Stockmar,” both 
King Leopold and Christian von Stockmar stand in 
the eyes of the world as great, wise, unselfish 
politicians, and strong, noble characters ; and yet I, 
a young, inexperienced girl, have observed in both, 
but too often, ignoble purposes, vacillating action, 
and very human weakness, and not rarely have had 
the courage to differ from them. 

Christian Stockmar was my near relation, my 
friend, my counsellor, in whom I had had the most 
implicit confidence from infancy. His protecting 
hand led me into the arms of Pnnce Leopold. It 
was his letter to Pnvate Cbamberiam Timm that 
induced the good King Friedrich 'W'llhelm III to 
relax my stage contract, and with a “ Cod speed,” 
to allow me to set out on that luckless ” journey to 
fortune,” confiding in Baron Christian von Stockmar ' 
and Prince Leopold of Koburg, m their words and 
their reputation. 

Stoctoar’s nature was a strange mixture ; on the 
one side he was strong and unmanageable as a bull, 
shaking off everybody who wanted to seize him by the 
horns in order to guide him ; on the other hand, 
weak as a Jamb, whom a shrew can terrify. Through 
Jus own strength, energy, and cleverness he had risen, 
from the modest position of body-physician to the 
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This IS intensified by the tonnenting •' "Why ? 
■why Buoh bitter things for me ? ” whioh has been 
tormenting me for almost half a century, and to 
■which I cannot find an answer yet. 

Why ■was it that a true, noble mother and her 
happily gifted, enthusiastic daughter were destined 
to be brought into a troubled ambiguous connection, 
to the comphoations of which they were unequal, 
owing to their complete want of practical worldly 
wisdom ? We too bad never understood how to 
caloulate cunningly, how to watch for and utilize 
woildly advantages, in fact, how to assert onrselves 

Why was it permitted that a sweet, charming 
felicity was held out to me in a mirror, which turned 
out to bo but a deceitful will-o’ the--wisp to alJnre mo 
into the mire ? 

Why was it that I, ]nst I, a young, sangmno lifo- 
loving creature, should fall the prey of a surfeited, 
heart-shrunk, self loving pedant, to bo his toy for a 
moment, a toy which nrausos to-day and is caressed, 
which 13 abandoned mdifforcmtly to-morrow, and then 
may pensli m tbe dust. 

Why? This quoiy tormented my mother on her 
death bed, and sho found no answer to it I am still 
facing this “ why ? ’’ 

Shall I, in my lost hour on earth, shall I, beyond 
the stars, over loam tho whole truth, and have an 
insight into this “why ?” 

• ••••• 

Before I conclude this, tho most painful chapter 
of my life, 1 have still somotlimg to say regarding the 
ohametors of its two heroes 
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.Since King Leopold I. of Belgium belongs to 
hi^'foiy, and since Ernst Baron Stockmar, formerly 
kee])cr of t.lio privy purse to Queen Yictoria of 
England, and, later on, private secretaiy to the 
Crown Princess Victoiia of Prussia, edited and 
puhli'^Iied the ** Memorable Events from tbe Papers 
of Baron Christian Friedrich von Stockmar,” both 
King Leopold and Christian von Stockmar stand in 
the ^oyes of the world as great, wise, unselfish 
polil.icians, and strong, noble characters; and yeti, 
a young, inexperienced girl, have observed in both, 
but too often, ignoble purposes, vacillating action, 
and veiy human weakness, and not rarely have had 
the courage to differ from them 

O 

Christian Stockmar was my near relation, my 
friend, my counsellor, in whom I had had the most 
implicit confidence from infancy. His protecting 
liand led me into tbe arras of Prince Leopold. It 
was his letter to Private Chamberlain Timm that 
induced the good King Friedrich Wilhelm III to 
relax my stage contract, and with a “ Cod speed,” 
to allow me to set out on that luckless “ journey to 
fortune,” confiding in Baron Christian von Stockmar 
and Prince Leopold of Koburg, m their words and 
their reputation. 

Stockmar’s nature was a strange mixture ; on the 
one side he was strong and unmanageable as a bull, 
shaking off everybody who wanted to seize him by the 
horns in order to guide him ; on the other hand, 
weak as a lamb, whom a shrew can ternfy. Through 
his own strength, energy, and cleverness he had risen, 
from the modest position of body-physician to the 
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pmoe, to the influential post of oounaellor to a 
future king who gratefully oalled him " men fidMe 
soutien et ami ” With pnde Ohnstiau Freiherr von 
Stookmar might apply to himself our Sohillors 
words — 

Kahmead darfs dct Dentache aagen 
Hoher darf daa Hera dm ■chlagen, 

Stibtl ertohnf er Bich den Warui 1 

But this pnde, and his strongly developed self- 
enfiioienoy not rarely degenerated into haughti&eas, 
wanton and despotio arbitranneas Christian Stock 
mar loved Pnnoo Leopold, his " most grnoious 
master," amcerely, but vet not without some selfish 
ness, though that selfishness was quite aloof from 
pecuniary interest Ho much surpassed the prince in 
knowledge, olovernosa, sagacity, energy, and strength 
of charaotor , consequently ho watched over, tutored, 
and ruled him in downnght tyrannical fashion 
Trusting to his poouniaiy mdopondonco, obtained 
through a prudent ranrnago with Ins nob unloicd 
cousin, ho would not suffer the least opposition from 
Ins “most gracious master At the sntno time he, in 
n high degree, possessed the difficult diplomatic art 
of making himself nlwnjs indisponsablo 

Baron Stockmar loved Pnneo Leopold and Ins own 
influontinl position far more than ho did us, the sister 
of his father and her daughter, for otherwise ho could 
never have permitted that wo, poor incxpcnoncod 
creatures, should bo sacrificed to the pnncclj capneo 
of bis most gracious master, whom, of course, lie know 
innardly and outwardly, oven to tbe most hidden folds 
of his heart As tho noble, unselfish ad'iscr of two 
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incxpencncod women, he ought sooner to have sacri- 
ficed his position with the prince than to have allowed 
that prince to allure us to England into an equivocal 
rclaiionsliip. 

It IS true ray cousin warned me at the beginning of 
(lie piince’s suit, in a fiieudly way, on the occasion of 
our meeting in Koburg, against giving a hearing to the 
prince and his love-lure But he, in doing so, merely 
expressed tlie apprehension that I, the hfe-loving, 
spoiled young artiste, would not be able to endure the 
“ retired, still life as the morganatic spouse of the 
prince ” 

And he concealed from me that this “ retired, still 
life ” in leality was to be a kind of solitary imprison- 
ment in a golden cell. 

He did not tell me, “ My master is an egotistical 
pedant, tormented by cnnui, who is longing for a new 
piquant toy. He is but the rmn of a man, whose heart 
has long ceased to glow He is no longer capable of 
the love that makes another happy. You must neces- 
sarily wither and perish at his desolate side, unless you 
can accustom yourself to a dismal vegetation 

The great diplomatist, Christian von Stockmar, did 
not tell me anything of all this, because he preferred to 
see his weaned, “most gracious master,” agreeably occu- 
pied by my side, rather than m the dangerous nets of a 
Countess Eicquelmont, a Lady Ellenborough, or other 
silly liaisons ” which might prove dangerous even to 
the fiddle souiien et ami and his all-powerful position 
He knew that the prince would be cheated and 
plundered neither by me nor by my mother, and that 
we should never try to interfere with his own influence 
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with the pnnce Nay, that this mfloenoe could not bnt 
be strengthened throngh ns 

If consin Chnatian Stocfemar had felt more readiness 
to saonflco something for ne than for Prmce Leopold, 
hia duty would have urged him not merely to prevent 
our oommg to England, by all means at his command^ 
but also to make it possible for me to oontmne at the 
stage with honour It would have been an easy thing 
for hiB mfluencB and that of Pnnce Leopold, who, with 
hiB apathetio nature, would have had no difSoulty in 
reoonoihng himself to my not coming to obtain from 
Kmg Fnednoh Wilhelm III a long contract, with in- 
creased salary and ultimate pension, at the Berlin court 
stage Besides, the nob consin could easily hate 
nssured us of his assistance if illness or unhappy cir- 
cumstances should make the burden of the family 
duties too heavy for my weak shoulders But my 
cousin did not possess any capacity for self sacnfico, 
and BO he allowed mo to become the saendeo instead 
Nor can I altogether acquit the otherwise so pnidont, 
sagacious courtier and man of the world of fnvolity, — 
nay, of levity, when ho tied the mystonous knot Ho 
liad imagined " When Knrolino Bauer has once dis- 
appeared in England, without leaving a trace in Berlin, 
in Germany, nobody will think of her any more She 
13 ns good ns dead for the world, and wo have her 
securely in our hands ’ The pnnce and Clinstinn had 
no idea tliat a popular Berlin actress could not be 
suddenly effaced from the memory of her many fnends 
like a ffguro you wipe off the blackboard Great 
therefore, was the dismav of these pnidint, world who 
men, when, hofore wo had reached hnglnnd, there np- 
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pcarcd a paiagiapli in the SjJenersche Zeiiung, '^Karo- 
hnc Bauer, court actiess of this place, is about to enter 
into matrimony w itli a German prince, residing abroad 
And the sparrows on the roof twittered afterwards. 
This prince is Leopold of Koburg, the widowed Prince 
Consort of England, the favourite candidate for the 
Greek crown.” It was an ever new excitement when 
111}’’ name, coupled with that of the pnnee, ran through 
the newspapers, and each time mother and I had to 
]ia3'‘ for it The prince and Stockmar were angry with 
us, as if ice were the writers of the newspaper para- 
graphs , and only a year after, just a few days before 
the final breach, my poor mother said, sighing, “Would 
to Heaven we could cease to be the talk of news- 
papers * ” 

Once when, after a similar notice in a paper, I said 
to my cousin that dubious light would always rest 
upon the bond between the prince and me, since I was 
strictly prohibited from telling the exact truth about 
my relationship to the prince, Stockmar replied ex- 
citedly, “ Yes, I underrated the difficulties to be over- 
come, and you, Karoline, are justified in charging me 
with having acted rashly. Of the promise to preserve 
silence on the point, I can, however, not release you 
even to-day, — nay, perhaps never. The prince’s 
position and future in England, since, we think, his 
regency is not impossible, as well as his allowance of 
£50,000, are jeopardized if the secret about your union 
were to be prematurely revealed. As regards your 
honour in the eyes of the world, be unconcerned. L 
Eieiherr von Stockmar, love and esteem you now as 
before ; and if you should become free, and I a 
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mth the pnnce Nay, that this mflueDce could not huh 
be strengthened through ua 

If cousin Chnstian Stockmar had felt more readiness 
to aacnfice something for ub than for Pnnce Leopold, 
hifl duty would have urged him not merely to prevent 
our coming to England, by all means at hia command,, 
but also to make it possible for me to contmue at the 
stage with honour It wonld have been an easy thing 
for hifl influence and that of Pnnco Leopold, who, with 
his apathetic nature, would have had no difficulty in 
reconciling himself to my not ooming to obtain from 
Kin g Fnednoh Wilhelm HI a long contract, with in- 
creased salary and ultimate pension, at the Berlin court 
stage Besides, the noh cousin could easily have 
assured us of his assistance if illness or unhappy cir- 
cumstances should make the burden of the family 
duties too heavy for my weak shoulders But my 
cousin did not possess any capacity for self saonfico, 
and BO ho allowed mo to become the sncnBco instead 
Nor can I nltogpther acquit the otherwise so prudent, 
pagnoiouB courtier and man of the world of fnvolity, — 
nay, of levity, whoa ho tied the mysterious knot Ho 
Iiad imagined “ When Knrolioy Bauer has once dis 
appeared in England, without leaving a trace in Berlin, 
in Germany, nobody wiU think of her any more She 
IS as good ns dead for the world, and wo have her 
securely in our hands * The pnnco and Chnstian liad 
no idea that n popular Berlin actress could not bo 
suddenly effaced from tho iDcmory of her many fnends 
bko a figure you wipe off tho blackbonni Great 
therefore, was tho disrao} of these prudent, world wise 
men, when, before wc had reached f nglnnd, there np- 
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pcarcd a paragraph m the Speneische Zeiiung, “Karo- 
linc Bauer, court actress of this place, is about to enter 
info matrimony witli a German prince, residing abroad ” 
.And the sparroxis on the roof twittered afterwards, 
^’hls prince is Leopold of Koburg, the widowed Prince 
Consort of England, the faTOurite candidate for the 
Greek crown ” It was an ever new excitement when 
111}’’ name, coupled with that of the pnnee, ran through 
the newspapers, and each time mother and I had to 
pa}^ for it The prince and Stockmar were angry with 
ns, as if ice were the writers of the newspaper para- 
graphs ; and only a year after, just a few days before 
the final breach, my poor mother said, sighing, “Would 
to Heaven we could cease to be the talk of news- 
papers I ” 

Once when, after a similar notice in a paper, I said 
to my cousin that dubious light would always rest 
upon the bond between the prince and me, since I was 
strictly prohibited from telling the exact truth about 
my relationship to the prince, Stockmar replied ex- 
citedly, “ Yes, I underrated the difficulties to be over- 
come, and you, Haroline, are justified in charging me 
with having acted rashly. Of the promise to preserve 
silence on the point, I can, however, not release you 
even to-day, — nay, perhaps never. The prince’s 
position and future in England, since, we think, his 
regency is not impossible, as well as his allowance of 
£50,000, are jeopardized if the secret about your union 
were to be prematurely revealed. As regards your 
honour in the eyes of the world, be unconcerned. Ij 
Tieiherr von Stockmar, love and esteem you now as 
before ; and if you should become free, and I a 
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■widower, I should not hesitate for a moment to offer 
you my hand and my immaoulate name Ton ha're 
become the pnnoe’B mate for life m as honourable 
a 'way as it was possible to effect, and nobody mil dare 
to assert that Ohnshan Stookmar had prooured his 
cousin to be the pnnoe’s mistress Should, neverthe- 
less, attacks on your honour and reputation be made 
at any time, I shall know how to parry them mth 
aU my power and my whole authority ” 

But when, nevertheleiss, aU fands of nasty rumours 
about my conneotioa mth the prmoe did pass from 
mouth to mouth, and through the newspapers , when 
Dame Fame, in her well known passion to lay on the 
colour nice and thick, allotted to me one, then two, 
and at last even three princely sons, whom their royal 
father was causing to be brought up conformably 
to their rank os Counts Monlgomeiy, and who later 
entered the Saxon army os officers, whilst I, most 
unnatural mother, did not oonoom myself about them 
in the smallest degree, retummg memly to the stage 
as JIdllo. Knrohne Bauer , when people were com 
monting on and inventing many other stupid things, 
then Chnstinn Froihorr von Stookmar did not oven 
onco make use of hia sounding name and his sharp 
pointed pen for mo, for his poor sacnficcd cousin 
Perhaps ho had oven totally forgotten that in England 
ho onco ventured to express such very tender feelings 
for mo, in order to console mo for neglect on the part 
of his most grnciouB ronslor, thnt I indignantly showed 
him tho door 

King Leopold of Belgium nnd his roost humblo scr 
•vnnt, Bnron Stockmnr, have never pardoned mo for 
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having bravely returned to the stage as Karolme 
Bauer, an enthusiastic artiste and actress, and for not 
having buried myself in some obscure nook of the 
'world as the mourning “ Countess Montgomery,” 
living on the memory of the “ brilhant past ” and my 
modest ro}^! allowance 

The Countess Montgomery would have been fast 
forgotten in the bustle of the world, while the artiste 
Karohue Bauer continued to live for years on the 
stage and in the journals, as an ever-gnawing worm 
at the conscience of King Leopold and Baron Stock- 
mar. 

These sad revelations I owe to myself before I die, 
after having for fully five-and-forty years preserved 
the stiictest silence, neither confirming favourable 
reports about my relationship to Prince Leopold and 
to Baron Stockmar, nor refuting unfavourable ones. I 
owe to myself these confessions of one dying, m order 
to make clear why I returned to the stage as 
“ Karoline Bauer,” instead of posing as a Dido 
ahhandonata My glance had pierced too deeply into 
the so-called higher spheres of life, and tlie selfish, 
petty hearts that beat there. I had seen the miser- 
able weakness of greatly admired men too closely. I 
had experienced in my own person the deadly canker 
of idleness, of living only for the amusement of 
wearied men of high birth, even to the stale dregs. 

I had been obhged, since I left the beloved stage, to 
play in life the most wretched comedy, day after day, 
■even to self-contempt. Who could condemn me that 
I now, free, free once more like the bird in the air, 
with rapture and with a perfect thirst for human 
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society, returned to the natural, healthy, hale and 
hearty artist colony, and gaily took upon myself onoo 
more many of my old oarea and misinterpretations 
of all sorts, and patiently bore the wrath of King 
Iheopold and my consin, rather than continue to 
vegetate as Countess Montgomery, forgotten and out 
of sight ? 

**•**« 

Pnnoe Leopold was soon to find a brilliant com 
pensation for the Greek orown, lost by his own iront- 
ness The Belgian revelation of September built up 
a new royal throne Belginm tore herself from 
Holland, and notually chose, on the recommendation 
of France and England, the little Koburgor for her 
kmg Since Louis Fhilippe oonld not have this 
throne for his son Nemours, ho was very glad to 
make his beloved daughter Louise Quoon of the 
Bel^ans, the same daughter whom ho had cautiously 
refused to give to tho proposed King of Greece, from 
fear that tho game of Greek royalty would not last 
long, and that ho might, along with his daughter, 
have a poor son in law thrown back on his hands 
The good citiion king said about Pnneo Leopold, 

" I have known him long , ho is a Imndsomo c.vvnhor, 
a perfect gonlloraan, very well instructed, very well 
brought up, tho queen knows him too, and appre 
cintes his menta ” 

Thus Leopold Imd to bid good bye to England, to 
lieautitiil, quiet Claremont and its reminiscences to tho 
grave of his beloved Charlotte, and to tho empty place 
by her side, which the inconsolnblo widower had once 
designated for himself 
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Bufc wbafc became of Claremont House and the 
.€50,000 of annual allowance which had been settled 
“ for life ” on Prince Leopold, as widower of Princess 
Charlotte of England ? Was he to have the benefit 
of tliivS allowance also as King of the Belgians in 
Brussels ? People in England were preparing to dispute 
the right of the King of the Belgians to remain an 
English pensioner. It would certainly have caused 
great scandal, although Leopold’s claim to the money, 
which had been voted to him by Parliament uncon- 
ditionally, could not have been legally disallowed. 
And the general feeling in England was loudly 
expressed to the effect that as a gentleman the 
King of the Belgians could not accept a pension from 
England ! 

And so Leopold, well advised by his faithful Stock- 
mar, showed himself also a prudent man However 
hard he may have felt it, considering his well-known 
love for money, to abandon his claim to the pension, 
he yielded to necessity when Lord Londonderry, on 
the evening of the 15th July, 1831 — on the 16bh the 
new king was to set out for Brussels — questioned the 
Ministry in the Upper House as to what arrangement 
had been made with the prince regarding the con- 
tinuance of his Enghsh allowance, whether it was 
the intention of the G-overnment to pay the prince his 
Enghsh pension also when in Belgium ? Lord Grey, 
the Prime Minister, answered evasively that a discus- 
sion on this point was unsuitable, since the annual 
allowance of the prince was fixed by Act of Parha- 
ment, and that the Government had not the power of 
interfering with it I 
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Ohnatmn Stookmar, m his ‘‘Memorable Events, ”■ 
relates regarding tbia matter “ Late that verv even- 
ing Stookmar drew np the letter to Lord Grey On 
the morning of the 16tb of July he laid the draft 
before big master, who made some alterations, then 
copied it, and sent the letter, which had been dated 
back to the 16th, to the Minister The letter ran 
somewhat thna — 

“ ‘ My Deab Loan Grey, — Before I leave the 
country I desire to express to yon in writing the 
views and mtentions regarding my English nllowaneo 
which this morning I had the pleasure of communi- 
cating to yon verbally It is not my intention ns 
sovereign of Belgium, to draw any part of those 
revenues which at the time of my marriage wore 
settled upon me by Act of Parliament HowovCr, it 
will bo known to your lordship that I have con 
tinuod my household on its former footing up to the 
moment when I leave England, and that m con- 
sequence I have to discharge pecuniary obligations and 
outstanding debts the amount of which I am unable 
to state with nconraoy at present As soon ns tho 
Bottlcmcnt of all these claims shall bo nccoraphslicd, 

I intend to hand over my whole English annuities to 
trustees, immediately to bo appointed for tho follow 
mg purposes — 

“ ‘ Tho trustees are to keep tho house, garden, and 
park of Claremont in good condition, further to pay 
all tho salanos, pensions, and nllownnees which wilf 
appear to mo suitablo rewards for those persons who 
have claims on mo for thoir faithful services dunng 
my sojourn in this country Tho trustees shall, more- 
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over, coufcinuo to pay all contributions made either by 
the Princess Charlotte or by myself for benevolent 
purposes up to the present time. When all these 
claims have been satisfied, it is my desire that the 
balance of the annuity be paid back into the British 
exchequer. 

“ ‘ Leopold.’ 

“ Tliis letter Lord Grey read to the House of Lords 
on the ISth of July, and the Duke of Wellington ex- 
pressed himself ID very Battering terms about this 
generous resolution of the prince ; for it would afford 
the people whom he was going to rule proof that 
their sovereign was above every suspicion of depen- 
dence on a foreign country Also some honourable 
members of the Lower House expatiated in ‘ reverence 
and admiration’ on the ‘extraordinary magnanimity’ 
of the prince, and this act of wisdom on his part. 
Taiii de hruit about a matter on which two opinions 
could not be entertained I ” 

Nevertheless, Prince Leopold and Stockmar under- 
stood how to make out a pretty little account against 
the English, so that of the £50,000 no very great sum 
ever returned to the English exchequer till the death 
of the King of the Belgians. Naturally, also, the 
“ pension ” which I drew from King Leopold was, 
under some heading or other, among the “allowances” 

“ which will appear to me suitable rewards for those 
persons who have claims on me for their faithful ser- 
vices during my sojourn in this country.” Also 
Christian Stockmar’s pension was put down to this 
account. 

On the 21st of July, Kmg Leopold I made his 
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Ohnstian Stookmar, m hia “ Memorable Brents, 
relates regarding this matter “ Late that very even- 
ing Stookmar drew np the letter to Lord Grey On 
the morning of the 16th of July he laid the draft 
before his master, who made some alterations, then 
copied it, and sent the letter, which had been dated 
back to the 16th, to the Minister The letter ran 
somewhat thus — 

“ ‘ My Deab Loan Grey, — Before I leave the 
country I desire to erpreas to you in writing the 
news and intentions regarding my Enghsh allowanco 
which this morning I had the pleasure of coramuni- 
catmg to yon verbally It is not my intention, ns 
sovereign of Belgiom, to draw any part of those 
revenues which at the time of my marriage wore 
settled upon me by Act of Parliament However, it 
will be known to your lordship that I have con 
tinned my household on its former footing up to the 
moment when I leave England, and that m con* 
Boquonco I have to dischargo pecuniary obhgations and 
outstanding debts, the amount of which I am unable 
to state with accuracy at present As soon ns the 
settlement of nil theso claims slmll bo nccomphshcd, 

I intend to hand over my whole English annuities to 
trustees, immediately to bo appointed, for the follow 
ing purposes — 

*• ‘ The trustees nro to keep Iho house, garden, and 
park of Claremont in good condition, further to pay 
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appear to mo suitable rewards for those persons who 
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over, continue to pay all contributions made either by 
the Princess Charlotte or by myself for benevolent 
purposes up to the present time. When all these 
claims have been satisfied, it is my desire that the 
balance of the annuity be paid back into the British 
exchequer. 

‘‘ ‘ Leopold.’ 

“ This letter Lord Grey read to the House of Lords 
on the 18th of July, and the Duke of Wellington ex- 
pressed himself m very flattering terms about this 
generous resolution of the prince ; for it would afford 
the people whom he was going to rule proof that 
their sovereign was above every suspicion of depen- 
dence on a foreign country Also some honourable 
members of the Lower House expatiated in ‘ reverence 
and admiration’ on the ‘extraordinary magnanimity’ 
of the prince, and this act of wisdom on his part. 
Tant de bruit about a matter on which two opinions 
could not be entertained I ” 

nevertheless. Prince Leopold and Stockmar under- 
stood how to make out a pretty little account against 
the English, so that of the £50,000 no very great sum 
ever returned to the English exchequer till the death 
of the King of the Belgians. Haturally, also, the 
“pension” which I drew from King Leopold was, 
under some heading or other, among the “allowances” 
“ which will appear to me suitable rewards for those 
persons who have claims on me for their faithful ser- 
vices during my sojourn m this country.” Also 

Christian Stockmar’s pension was put down to this 
account. 

On the 21st of July, Kmg Leopold I. made his 
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entry into Brussels Ten days later his langdom 'wos 
invaded by 50,000 armed Dutch TVith the aid of the 
English and French, Leopold succeeded m maintaining 
luraaelf on his throne 

Christian Stockmar followed his most gracious 
master to Brussels as his confidential adviser and 
fnend, without holding any ofiBcial position in the 
state, m order not to rouse the distrust of the Bel- 
gians , and to hia oouuael and influence wo may with 
nssnronc© ascribe the best acta for which “ the truly 
constitutaonnl * King Leopold gets so much credit in 
the pages of history to-day When I saw the papers 
praise the king’s wonderful virtues, his noble manli- 
ness, lofty character, wise circumspection, penetration 
courage, energy, magnanimity, a very peculiar smile 
would often come over mo at the romombranco of that 
Pnneo Leopold I had known and found out in 
England 

Then, when on the 20th of Juno, 1837, young 
Queen Victoria ascended the throne, Baron Stockmar 
was gi\cn to her ns oonfidoutml advisor by her undo, 
and with the more special object of bringing about the 
mamago of the qncon with her cousin, Pnneo Albert 
of Koburg And this position os conOdcntinl advisor 
nt the courts of St, James ond Brussels Ohnstinn 
Stockmar know how to maintain to the ond by hw 
fidcbt\, pnidonco, and disintcrostodnoss It was 
likewise Stockmnr who negotiated ibo union of tho 
PnnccFB Royal Yictona of England with tlio Crown 
Pnneo Fnedncli *WilIiclm of Prussia 

Onlj in tho spring of 1857, btockmar retired for 
good to Koburg into private life 1 Ins ho announced 
to King Leopold in these words — 
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X 1 t ^ ^ cm IS 37, or more than twenty years ago, 
I once more came to England in order to assist 
i^rincc^^s A'lctona, now queen. I shall be seventy this 
\eai\ nml mentally and physically am no longer fit to 
]>orform t.he duties of a paternal friend and tried con- 
fc^'^oi. I must sn 3 " good-bye, and this time it will be 
for ever. The law of nature will have it thus. And 
1 am happ 3 * that I can do so with a pure conscience ; 
for ns long as I h.id the strength to do so I worked 
vith an in eproachable intention. This consciousness 
1 ^- the revavd I alone desired to win, and my beloved 
master and friend, readil}' and gladly, in his innermost 
heart, from a perfect knowledge of all things and 
]iei sons concerned, gives me the testimony that I merit 
il ” 

It was a melancholy “ still life ” and a dismal tran- 
quillity which Stockraar went to enjoy in Koburg. On 
the 3rd of j^Iarch, 1863, he wrote to King Leopold 
" I confess that I was not prepared for so comfortless 
an old age. Often, very often, I am near despair 
The riddles of this life prove more and more difficult 
for mo hourly. Mind and soul grow confused when a 
sort of melancholy has become the fundamental 
character of their reflections ” 

Old, broken, dying Stockmar had most to sufier 
from the hard heart and the hard hand of his unloving 
wife, who now most bitterly revenged herself for all 
the neglect and want of love on his part when he was 
young and away from her. And the man who once 
had ruled pnnees and peoples was now powerless, face 
to face with the tyranny and sordid avarice of his 
wife. During his illness, which lasted several years, 
he could not always, either by prayers or commands. 
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entry into Brnssels Ten days later liis kingdom ■was 
invaded by 50,000 armed Dutob 'With the aid o! the 
English and French, Leopold succeeded in maintaining 
himself on his throne 

Christian Stookmar followed his moat gmoioas 
master to Brussels as hia confidential adviser and 
fnend, mthoat bolding any official position in the 
state, in order not to rouse the distrust of the Bel- 
gians , and to hia counsel and influence we may with 
assurance ascribe the best acts for which “ tho truly 
constitutional * King Leopold gets so much credit in 
the pages of histoiy to day "When I saw tho papers 
praise the king's wonderful virtues, his noble manli- 
nesB, lofty ohameter, wise circumspection, penetration, 
courage, energy, magnanimity, a very pecnlmr srailo 
would often come over me at the remembrance of tlmt 
Pnnee Leopold I had known and found out m 
England 

Then, whoa on the 20th of Juno, 1837, young 
Queen Victoria ascended tho throne, Biron Stookmar 
was gi\cu to lier as confidential advisor- by her undo, 
and with the more special object of bringing about tho 
mamago of the quoon with her cousin, Pnneo Albert 
of Kohurg And this position as confidontml advisor 
nt tho courts of St James and Brussols Chnslmn 
Stockraar know how to maintain to tho end b) Ins 
fidelity, pnidonco, and disintorcstcdnoss It was 
hkowiso Stockraar who negotiated tlio union of the 
BrinccsR lloj al Victoria of England with tho Crown 
Pnneo Fnednch Vilhdm of Prussia- 

Only in tlio spring of 1857, btockmnr retired for 
good to Kohurg into private hfo This ho announced 
to King Leopold in these words — 
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English and Erenoh, Leopold succeeded m maintaining 
himself on his throne 
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fnend, without holding any official position in tho 
state, m order not to rouse the distrust of tho Bel- 
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courage, energy, magnanimity, n very poouliar smilo 
i\ onld often come over me at tho remembmnco of that 
Pnnco Leopold I had known and found out in 
England 

Then, when on the 20th of Juno, 1857, young 
Queen Victona ascondod tho throne, Baron Stookmnr 
was given to her ns confidential ndnsor by her uncle, 
and mth tho more special objoot of bringing about tlio 
mnmngo of tho queen with her cousin, Pnnco Albert 
of Koburg And this position as confidential ndnsor 
at tho courts of St James and Brussels Christian 
Stookmar know how to ranmtam to tho end by his 
fidelitv, pmdonco, and disintorostcdncss It was 
likoaiso Stookmnr who negotiated tho union of tho 
Pnncoss Itojnl Victona of England with the Crown 
Pnnco rncdncli Wilhelm of Prussia 

Only in tho spring of 1857, fetockniar retired for 
good to Koburg into private life 1 his ho announced 
to King Leopold in these words — 
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In Uie year 1837, or more than twenty years ago, 
I once more came to England in order to assist 
rnneess Yicloria, now queen. I shall be seventy tbis 
year, and mentally and ph3’-sically am no longer fit to 
perform the duties of a paternal friend and tried con- 
fessor. I must sa}^ good-bye, and tins time it will be 
for ever. The law of nature will have it thus. And 
I am happy that I can do so with a pure conscience ; 
lor as long as I had the strength to do so I worked 
vith an irreproachable intention. This consciousness 
•IS the reward I alone desired to win, and my beloved 
master and friend, readily and gladly, m his innermost 
heart, from a perfect knowledge of all things and 
persons concerned, gives me the testimony that I merit 
it.” 

It was a melancholy ‘‘ still life ” and a dismal tran- 
quillity which Stockmar went to en]oy in Koburg. On 
the 3rd of March, 1863, he wrote to King Leopold . 
“ I confess that I was not prepared for so comfortless 
an old age. Often, very often, I am near despair. 
The riddles of this life prove more and more difficult 
for me hourly. Mind and soul grow confused when a 
sort of melancholy has become the fundamental 
character of their reflections.” 

Old, broken, dying Stockmar had most to suffer 
from the hard heart and the hard hand of his unloving 
wife, who now most bitterly revenged herself for all 
the neglect and want of love on his part when he was 
young and away from her. And the man who once 
had ruled princes and peoples was now powerless, face 
,to face with the tyranny and sordid avance of his 
wife. During his illness, which lasted several years, 
ffe could not always, either by prayers or commands, 
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prooTiTO in hiB own honse even a bowl of brotb, anff 
felt grateful when hie two aged sisters brought him 
the refreshing food 1 And bow keenly must ho, the 
generous, noble oourtier and man of the world. Lave 
felt when his wife, the Baroness Fanny von Stookmar, 
was fined fifteen tholerB in a Koburg court, for Laving 
sot before her servant food unfit for human consump- 
tion Yes, it 13 true, os was said by Bunpides of old, 
“ Of all things the most dilBoult to conquer is a 
woman 1 ” and Freiherr von Absohate likewise sang 
two hundred years ago — 

Kraht die Henae and ecliiTBigt dcr Hnhn 
let (Ue Hanj gK dbed dma I 

On the 9th of June, 1863, Freiherr Ohnstian von 
itookmar died at Koburg His last hour was tcmblo 
iVhon he lay at the point of death, his hard wife took 
iff his back his shirt and fionnol jacket, that after his 
loath, according to Koburg custom, the undertaker 
night not claim these objects 
Tlien tbo dying man onco moro opens his oyes, 
ilready dimmed bj- death, and looks into ojrcs full of 
latred and scorn and satiated vongoance 
"WTiat an awful dying hour ! Tho most wretched 
md forlorn beggar would not have oxchaugod his 
lOur of parting with tbo nch, powerful, celebrated 
3aron Stookmnr 

AVhon Stockmnr’s etstor Fnedorika fold mo tins and 
other particulars, hardly less distressing, from tho last 
penod of her poor brother’s life, I wept with her 
bitterly No, I should not Imvo wished so horrible 
a djung hour for my unhappy cousin, not cren m our 
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biilcr hour of parting, when he stung me to the quick, 
.ukI wi’ongcfl me m the most crying manner 

Piinccly gratitude has raised to Stockmar in the 
cemetery of Koburg a magnificent marble monument, 
afler a design of the Crown Princess Victoria of 
Prussia, bearing the following inscription m Ger- 
man : — 

‘‘In memory of Freiherr Christian Friedrich von 
Stockmar, born 22nd of August, 1787, died 9th of 
July, 1863 Erected by his friends m the reigning 
houses of Belgium, Koburg, England and Prussia 
“ ‘ There is a friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother.’ — Prov. xviii, 24.” 

Christian Stockmar has characterized himself verjr 
accurately in a letter in which he said that he seemed 
to exist more to care for others than for himself, and 
that he was very well satisfied with this fate I Later 
he said : — 

“ The singularity of my position demanded that I 
should always carefully efface myself, and conceal like 
a crime the best I intended and often earned into 
effect. Like a thief in the night, I often placed the 
seed corn in the ground, and when the plant grew up 
and could be seen by all, I 1c7iem how to ascribe the 
merit to others, and I had to do it ” 

Thus many a meritorious act put down to King Leo- 
pold’s account was in reality due to Stockmar. 

Lord Palmerston honours him with the great en- 
comium, — 

“ Among politicians I have only met one man who 
was altogether disinterested — Stockmar ” 

He was, at all events, a remarkable man, to whom 
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’When ho lay at the point of death, his hard wife took 
off his back bis shirt and flannel jacket, that after his 
death, according to Koburg custom, the undertaker 
might not claim these objects 
Then the dying man once more opens his eyes, 
already dimmed by death, and looks into eyes fall of 
batted and scorn nnd satiated vnngonnco 

AVhat an awful dying hour I The most wretched 
nnd forlorn beggar would not have exchanged his 
hour of parting with the noh, powerful, celebrated 
Baron Stockmnr 

■When Stockmnr s sister Fncdenkn told rao this and 
other particulars, hardly less distressing, from the last 
penod of her poor brother’s life, I wept with her 
bitterly Ko, I should not have wished so liomhie 
a dying hour for ray unhappy cousin, not oven in oar 
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bitter hour of parting, when he stung me to the quick, 
and wronged me in the most crying manner 

Princely gratitude has raised to Stockmar in the 
cemetery of Koburg a magnificent marble monument, 
after a design of the Crown Princess Victoria of 
Prussia, bearing the following inscription in Ger- 
man : — 

“ In memory of Freiherr Christian Friedrich von 
Stockmar, born 22nd of August, 1787, died 9th of 
July, 1863. Erected by his friends in the reigning 
houses of Belgium, Koburg, England and Prussia. 

‘ There is a friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother.’ — Prov. xviii, 24.” 

Christian Stockmar has characterized himself verj 
accurately in a letter in which he said that he seemed 
to exist more to care for others than for himself, and 
that he was very well satisfied with this fate ! Later 
he said . — 

f 

“ The singularity of my position demanded that I 
should always carefully efface myself, and conceal like 
a crime the best I intended and often carried into 
effect Like a thief in the night, I often placed the 
seed corn m the ground, and when the plant grew up 
and could be seen by all, I hnew how to ascribe the 
merit to others, and I had to do it.” 

Thus many a meritorious act put down to King Leo- 
pold’s account was in reality due to Stockmar. 

Lord Palmerston honours him with the great en- 
comium, — 

“ Among pohticians I have only met one man who 
was altogether disinterested — Stockmar.” 

He waSj at aU events, a remarkable man, to whom 


